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We hail with pleasure the appearance of any work on the 
natural history of our country. a subject which has been too 
long permitied to lie in obscurity, and the study of which 
has inno slight degree been retarded by the mistaken notion 
that it is incompatible with professional pursuits and an in- 


terruntion to the active business of life. ‘The necessity of 


pointing out inducemenis to the cultivation of an_ intimate 
acquaintance with our natural productions is however 
daily becoming less necessary, and we now rarely hear the 
inquiry. what pleasure or benefit can result from the study of 
plants and of animals? Noone can be insensible to the 
interest awakened by the contemplation of animated nature ; 
but the lifeless masses which lie scattered on the surface cf 
the earth are less calculated to arrest the attention, and 
are daily passed by with neglect. Few persons are alive to the 
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pleasure, and still fewer to the utility of examining rocks, the 
structure of crystals, or the association and connexion of 
mineral substances. Rough and forbidding in their aspect, 
it is not to be wondered at, that they should so long have 
been viewed with no other interest, than is excited by the wish 
to select those apparently most suitable for the various con- 
structions needed it: a civilized society. ‘Ils ne sont,’ says 
the venerable Haty, * pour le commun des hommes, que des 
masses brutes, sans physionomie et sans langage, faites seule- 
ment pour etre appropries a nos besoins ; on a peine a s’im- 
aginer qu’il y ait Gne place pour le naturaliste, entre le mineur 
qui les extrait, et artiste qui les clabore.’ But the taste for 
natural science has of late been rapidly increasing among us, 
and in some departments much has been already effected. In 
most of our large towns we have able and zealous teachers, 
and in all our universities and colleges are those, whose duty 
and pride it is to foster a spirit of inquiry into our animal, 
vegetable, and mineral riches. Every year sends forth into 
the remote parts of our country young and ardent students, 
Who are announcing discoveries, or bringing to light produc- 
tions of the highest importance in agriculture and the arts, 
for many of which we have long been dependent on foreign 
climes, and of which commercial obstructions have more than 
once nearly deprived us, 

In zoology and botany much has been done ; and from the 
presses of our country have issued, and are still issuing, 
works that do honour to the nation, some of which already 
adorn the libraries of the first naturalists of Europe. 

fn mineralogy we can boast at least of one work, which has 
merited and received the highest encomiums abroad, having 
not only been reprinted, but pronounced the best work of the 
kind as yet published in our language. 

For some years mineralogy made less progress among us, 
than the other branches of natural history ; but on the arrival 
of the magnificent cojlection of Col. Gibbs, a new and powerful 
impulse was given tothisstudy. This splendid cabinet, deposited 
at New Haven under thecharge of a gentleman eminently qual- 
ified to make it useful, rendered the mineralogical lectures doub- 
ly interesting, from the ample means of illustration it afforded ; 
and mineralogists had there an opportunity of making them- 
selves familiar with the characteristic forms of the objects of 
their pursuit. To the want of an extensive and well arranged 
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cabinet of specimens is, in a great degree, owing ihe little 
attention which has been paid in this vicinity to mineralogy. 
The student seeks in vain for standards of comparigon, or 
characteristic specimens of the simple minerals, without a 
previous acquaintance with which, geology cannot be pursued 
with any prospect of success. § As all sound scholarship,’ says 
Mr. Aikin, ¢ is founded upon gramiar. so all sound geology 
depends primarily on a familiar acquaintance with the dis- 
tinctive characters of simple minerals.’ Those, who are 
unable to identify every mineral substance that presents 
itself, cannot undertake the examination of the geological 
structure of a tract of country, Without betraying the gros- 
sest ignorance; with all the impudence of which, they will 
claim the credit of new discoveries, call in question the ob- 
servations of others, or perhaps eke out a meagre description 
of the most common minerals, with an unacknowledged ab- 
stract of the remarks of their predecessors. From New 
Haven the zeal for geological studies radiated throughout the 
land, and thence have departed many ardent students to 
explore the mountains and vallies, and to trace the torrents 
and water courses, Which in so striking a manner lay open the 
interior of the country. The eyes of the geologists of Europe 
are turned to this continent, in the grand and extensive for- 
mations of which, they anticipate with no feeble interest the 
solution of some of the long contested problems of their fa- 
vourite science. Let us neither disappoint their just expecta- 
tions, nor suffer ourselves to consider every substance we 
have not before seen, as new ; let us not announce discoveries 
we have never made, nor describe rocks with which we are 
unacquainted. Our country is peculiarly interesting to the 
geologist, and already have we found an abundant supply of 
some minerals rare in the Old World; the chrysoberyl of 
Haddam, the tourmalins of Connecticut, the beryls of Maine, 
the kyanite of Chesterfield, and many other substances, are 
no where surpassed in the magnitude of their crystals, or 
the delicacy of their colour. 

It is much to be regretted that many among us, who com- 
mence the study of mineralogy with zeal, too soon sit down 
contented with a slight knowledge of the more common sim- 
pyle minerals, while others attain little beyond an imperfect 
acquaintance with the rocks of their immediate vicinity. Let 
such remember that to become familiar with these, is the first 
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step only in this fascinating pursuit. ‘The student should next 
be led to the field, and to the mountain’s side, where their 
situation in nature can be traced and explored, and where the 
desire will be awakened to Know the characters of the com- 
pound masses, of which they constitute but a small proportion. 
Here his views will expand, he will be anxious to discover 
the composition, the connexion, and relative position of ex- 
tensive beds and regular strata, and to trace the course and 
effects of miiieral veins. 

So well established are the relations and connexions of 
many rocks, and so coniident are we of the presence of cer- 
tain minerals in a certain set of rocks, that with some knowl- 
edge of geology we can assure ourselves of the probable ex- 
istence of coal, of gypsum, of salt, and of many other useful 
substances, beneath the spot on which we stand, before a 
shovel full of earth is remove. 

Do we desire to erect works of utility or ornament which 
shall withstand the ravages of time, geology will enable us 
io select the materials; nor shall we derive less aid in our 
endeavours to improve a barren soil, to build the most per- 
manent roads, to produce the most transparent glass, the 
most delicate porcelain, or compact and durable pottery. 
These are a few only of the many inducements to the study 
of geology, and but a small proportion of the benefits to be 
derived from it. When pursued through all its branches, 
and with more exalted views. it conduces to habits of accurate 
and minute examination, it calls into operation all the powers 
of the mind to trace the causes of the great revolutions which 
have taken place in the solid mass of our planet. “Phe grand 
and varied phenomena of nature, the effects of electric and 
galvanic action, the formation of rain, dew, hail, and snow, 
the forming and destroying effects of water, the appalling 
earthquake, the terrific explosion of meteors, and the deso- 
lating eruptions of volcanos, are but a portion of the sublimer 
researches of the geologist. ‘Thunder-storms, and water- 
spouts, and the destructive effect of frast and thaws are no less 
important and elevating subjects of his consideration. 

The great and increasing attention which has of late been 
bestowed on geology is no feeble evidence of its importance 
and utility. To the man of leisure. to the general scholar, and 
accomplished gentleman, some knowledge of it is daily be- 
coming more necessary, Without which scarce a volume of 
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travels or topography, a review, or a journal, can be read 
with all the interest it demands. ‘Lhe structure of the coun- 
try and the stratification of its mountains, are now as often 
and as minutely described, as the plants and the animals 
which are found upon their acclivities. 

To men of wealth and leisure, natural history in general 
presents itself as a source of the purest happiness, and as a 
relief from the ennui of idleness. In the words of one of the 
ornaments of our country, * it is every where present, it 
meets you in the air, on the earth, or on the water; It can 
be brought into your closet, or surround you at the fireside.’ 

We were led to the foregoing remarks on laying down the 
work, the title of which is at the head of this ar ticle, from an 
anxiety to urge on our mineralogical students the necessity 
of a minute acquaintance with simple minerals, and to point 
out to them objects of higher interest, than the fow rocks of 
their immediate vicinity ; the knowledge of which has been 
too often thought suflicient to render them disting uished as 
geologists. a he labour of many is yet wanted in “the exam- 
ination of particular tracts of country, and in the cellection of 
unquestionable evidence respecting the nature, properties, 
relative position, &c. of the formations throughout the United 
states. "The leading features of our geology have been ably 
traced by Mr. M’Clure, but he has done little more than to 
sketch an outline, to be filled up by others. Let theory be 
laid aside, and the actual phenomena be first well described 
and faithfully recorded ; conclusions may then be drawn with 
safety, and hypotheses indulged ins Bat he who previously 
adopts a theory will inevitably distort facts and give but 
imperfect and partial statements. 

This collection of facts is now advancing with rapidity, 
through the medium of various journals, and especially that 
of Prof. Silliman, in which geological descriptions of many 
parts of New England have been often ably given. Mach 
still remains to be done, and we trust that one zood effect of 
the very respectable continuation of Dir. Bruce’s Joarnal will 
be the awakening of the attention of the public in general, to 
those branches of natural history, which have been hitherto 
the most neglected. 

The work of Mr. Eaton contains many facts relating to 
the geology of the New England states, in the collection of 
which the author has evinced ereat zeal. and undergone much 
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bodily fatigue, as he informs us in the preface, where, after 
noticing the labours of others, he thus proceeds : + the drudge- 
ry of climbing cliffs and descending into fissures and caver mi 
and of traver sing in all directions over most rugged moun- 
tainous distric ts, to ascertain the distinctive cheaactees, num- 
ber, and order of our strata, has devolved on me. IL make no 
pretensions to any peculiar qualifications, other than bodily 
health and constitutional fitness for labour and fatigue, which 
such an employment reguires.’ ‘Lhe district of country 
which Mr. Eaton professes to have ‘attentively studied for 
the last four years,’ is * about one hundred and fifty miles in 
breadth, through the southern part of which runs the 42 de- 
gree of north latitude, and it extends very nearly from the 
71 degree of west longitude.’.....1 have also,’ he continues, 
‘taken a hasty survey of the southern part of the state of 
New York. My journeys on foot, while in search of gevlog- 
ical facts. will now exceed two thousand miles, leaving out of 
the account all my excursions in the vicinity of Troy and 
Albany, and more than another thousand of carriage and 
water travelling.” During these excursions we believe 
Mr. Eaton has given three or four courses of lectures on 
the outlines of geology, in various towns and villages of 
the interior, and has excited considerable attention to the 
subject. 

However much we dislike this trade of itinerant lecture- 
ship. we confess that we have seen proofs of the usefulness 
of Mr. Eaton in the interior of our own state, having unex- 
pectedly met with persons who began to feel great pleasure 
in mineralogy, which wou!d probably never have been the 
case had they not been visited by Mr. Eaton or some other 
equally zealous teacher. It has been customary, we believe, 
with Mr. Eaton to collect specinnens of the rocks in the vi- 
cinity of the towns and villages where his lectures have been 
given. which are labelled and placed by him in some reom 
accessible to all who have a wish to prosecute the study. 
This mode of proceeding merits the highest commendation, 
as many persons, whose curiosity has been awakened and 
whose interest in mineralogy has been excited by Mr. Eaton’s 
instructions, will be induced to pursue the study with increasing 
zeal from the means thus afforded of becoming acquainted 
with the characters of minerals, of recognizing those already 
described, and of distinguishing new varieties. As these 
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collections are the only standards to which students in many 

laces can refer, it becomes highly important that specimens 
of undoubted character be selected, which shall, as far as 
possible, exhibit every peculiarity of structure, fracture, and 
other circumstances, by which slight shades of difference 
may be detected, and correct principles be indelibly fixed in 
the mind. Some of these collections we have lately had an 
opportunity of examining, and are compelled to express our 
regret that larger and better characterized specimens were 
not chosen, and more especially that any should have been 
misnamed ; since fundamental errors resulting from the study 
of these at the outset will ever after impede the progress of 
the solitary student. ‘This is not the first time that we have 
noticed the mistakes of Mr. Eaton; we remember to have 
seen in the American Journal of Science a catalogue of spe- 
cimens collected by this gentleman at the Southampton lead- 
mine, and were not a little surprized to learn that alterna- 
tions of granite and green wacke occurred there. We have 
lately examined the stratum described as green wacke, and 
our surprize vanished on finding that an impertecé mica 
slate with chlorite had been mistaken for that rock. 

On the author’s theory, with which we are first presented, and 
the annexed diagrams, we shall merely remark, that the former 
isa very imperfect outline of that of Werner, and the latter 
are fanciful and visionary sections through the earth, at the 
forty-second degree of north latitude. Diagrams are often 
employed by teachers of geology with success, when intended 
merely to convey more distinct ideas of the relative position 
of rocks, but here we have at one view the strata of the 
Rocky Mountains and of 'Tartary, of New England and of 
China, nor have the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans concealed from the penetrating glance of our author 
the strata which they cover. ‘The grammar of geology, as 
the succeeding seventy pages are entitled, must be highly ac- 
ceptable to those who have been deterred from engaging in 
the study by the tables of species usually prefixed to elabo. 
rate treatises ; for Mr. Eaton has been able to simplify the 
Science bevond the most sanguine expectations ever enter- 
tained, and the student will not be shocked with the barba- 
rous names which have of late been multiplying upon us. 
The great discovery to which we allude is what Mr. Eaton 
ferms the Geological Alphabet, consisting of nine simple 
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minerals, an acquaintance with which will enable any one 
‘to spell out any rock with facility,’ for quartz, leldspar, 
mica, tale, hornblende, argillite, limestone, gypsum, and 
chlorite, in various states of combination, compose the crust 
of the earth ! Of these nine substances, meagre definitions 
follow, and the chapter concludes with a recommendation, 
which by the way we highly approve, of exercisiug students 
daily in pointing them oat in the various states of aggre- 
gation. 

We were struck with the truly original remark with which 
the next chapter commences, ¢ the exterior rind of the earth 
is divided into five classes.’ which are, Ist. Primitive rocks, 
2d. Transition, Sd. Secondary, 4th. Superincumbent rocks, 
and Sth. Alluvial formations. Volcanic rocks, we are told, 
‘do not form a distinct class ;° to the description of these, 
however, nine lines are devoted. From the manner in which 
obsidian is here introduced, we presume Mr. Eaton consid- 
ers it as always of igneous origin. 

Each class is next subdivided into strata, and we accord- 
ingly have strata of granite, gneiss, &c. ; a strict conform 
ty in the application of terms, to their definitions by those 
writers and teachers to whom the pupil is to look for the first 
principles of a science, cannot be too strongly insisted upon, 
as the greatest confusion must otherwise result. As Mr. Eaton 
evidently sets out with a predisposition to the Wernerian 
theory of formations, he should have adhered somewhat 
more to the geological distinctions of the German geolo- 
gist, to which he appears to have attended but little. - Al- 
though we cannot admit the hypothesis of Werner to its full 
extent, vet we think his definitions are for the most part 
clearly expressed, and none more so than those of beds, stra- 
ta, and veins. We do not object to the use of any term, let 
itbe bed, deposition. formation, or any other, which shall 
leave us the power of saying in what manner these extensive 
masses are arranged. Theterm, as used by Mr. Eaton, will 
lead the student into error, and cause him to view all rocks 
as stratified ; whereas it is sometimes evident that some are 
riot so, While the arrangement of others cannot be satisfacto- 
rily determined. By stratification we understand the divi- 
sion of amass of rock into many parallel portions, whose 
Jength and breath greatly exceed their thickness ; the strata 
of mountains may not unaptly be compared to the division of 
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a book into leaves. ‘The existence of granite in strata has 
long been warmly denied by many eminent geologists, and by 
others, not less distinguished, has been as strenuously main- 
tained; this interesting question we have great reason to 
hope will be decided in this country, where such extensive 
beds and veins of the rock occur. In describing granite, as 
has been done in the work before us, the obvious inference is, 
that itis always stratified, which is far from being correct. 
We dislike exceedingly the air of self-confidence which per- 
vades this work, and the slight regard paid to writers of 
high standing, many of whose opinions are the result of un- 
equalled opportunities for observation, and should have great 
weight with geologists in this country. In the preface, Mr. 
Eaton evinces a presentiment of the justice of the foregoing 
remark, from which he endeavours to shield himself, by say- 
ing, he * should not feel greatly mortified, if closet critics 
should object to’? his * plain, unvarnished, matter of fact 
method, and even if the more able theorists should accuse’ 
him *of placing too much confidence in’ his ¢ own observa- 
tions and opinions.  T now,’ he continues, * answer them all 
at once. Go to the localities to which my index refers you, 
and let nature herseif decide our controversies.’ Unfortu- 
nately for Mr. Eaton, we have done this, and nature has de- 
cided against him. We shall, however, select but one remark- 
able example. At page 97 tie author says, that after examin- 
ing the granite of Chesterfield and Goshen very attentively, 
he has always found it in the form of veins traversing gneiss. 
We have visited these localities sore than once, and have no 
hesitation in saying that more distinct and well marked beds 
do not exist inthis part of the United States or in Europe ; and 
What renders the fact more interesting is the distinctly strati- 
fied structure of some of them. Mr. Eaton, we imagine, has 
not acquainted himself with the circumstances which distin- 
guish beds, veins, and strata ; nor has he been sufficiently 
aware of the importance of these distinctions. It seems 
pretty generalivy agreed among geological writers, that those 
masses of rock. which are composed of materials differing 
from the strata wherein they occur, and which lie nearly par- 
allel to the seams of stratification, shall be viewed as beds, 
While veins cross the strata at various angles, but most com- 
monly at right angles. How far the granite of Chesterfield 
agrees with this definition of a vein, the most inexperienced 
“Vew Series. NO. 4. 30 
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eye, we should think, might readily decide. These remarks 
apply not only to the particular mass of granite in which the 
red and green tourmalins occur, but to the greater number of 
granite masses in Chesterfield and Goshen. Letus not, how- 
ever, omit to mention our perfect accordance with Mr, Eaton 
in respect to the blocks of granite at Goshen which contain 
the rose mica: these are unquestionably portions of a vein, 
which can itself be traced across the strata for some distance. 

The reasons assigned in this work for embracing, under 
the title of hornblende rock, all the * aggregates of which 
hornblende is a constituent, excepting the superincumbent 
class,’ are by no means satisfactory. True it is that the term 
sienite has been applied to a great variety of aggregaies with 
little or no discrimination, but the characters of the rock, to 
which the name was originally given, are strongly marked 
and cannot easily be mistaken. Unfortunately our geologists 
have too often acquired their knowledge of rocks from a few 
hand specimens only; their views have been too micrescopic, 


_ they have not traced beds and strata to any considerable dis- 


tance, nor considered them upon the great scale. A specimen 
or two has been broken from a stratum with little or no re- 
gard to the variety of structure, composition, and proportions 
of the ingredients in different parts of the bed or stratum, 
and the slightest difference in aspect has Ied to unnecessary 
distinctions, causing great confusion, We are often presented 
with a formidable catalogue of rocks, many of which we al- 
most despair of recognizing ; on examination, however, the 
greater number are found to constitute but one or two essen- 
tially different. With no set of rocks has this oftener been 
the case, than with those into whose composition hornblende 
largely enters. Mr. Eaton teils us that the rock at Charles- 
town, in which prehnite occurs, 1s a ¢ true greenstone.’ ‘The 
feldspar in this bed is abundant and distinct, nor are the 
quartz and hornblende less so. In the ¢ true greenstone’ we 
have no quartz, but an intimate mixture of hornblende and 
feldspar ; and it may be here remarked that augite frequently 
takes the place of the hornblende, constituting a variety of 
Which we have beautiful examples in the West Rock at New 
Haven, and on the side of Mount Holyoke. We have been 
in the habit of considering the Charles'own rock as_sienite. 
and have traced a most beautiful transition into distinct 
greenstone, by the loss of the quartz and more and more 


intimate mixture of the other ingredients. 
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No rock is more interesting to the geologist than grau 
wacke, from its peculiar structure, its position in regard to 
what are considered as more ancient strata, and from its 
presenting the first traces of the remains of organized bodies, 
generally of the less perfect animals and plants. As we 
ascend to the newer rocks, petrifactions of more perfect or- 
ganization appear, till finally we meet with those of the most 
perfect animals, and even of man. Although the name grau 
wacke conveys little or no idea of the aggregate to which it 
was first applied by the Germans, their definition of it is 
sufliciently precise. Unfortunately it has been too often devi- 
ated from, and of late an extension has been given it, by which 
it is made to include some conglomerates, for which no place 
had been provided in the prevailing systems. By grau 
wacke is understood a mass having an argillaceous basis, in 
which are dispersed grains and portions of quartz, feldspar, 
flinty slate, and clay slate; a definition evidently not applica- 
ble to the rock described by Mr. Eaton, as consisting ¢ of 
grains of quartz cemented by indurated clay.’ From the ex- 
amination we have made of this rock in situ, we have been led 
to view it as a varicty of quartz rock very similar to some 
varicties in the Scottish Islands, which have been so ably 
described by Dr. MacCulloch in the second volume of the 
Geological ‘Transactions. Again Mr. Eaton employs the term 
‘Rubble stone,’ after Kirwan, as synonymous with grau 
wacke, and at page 188 says, ‘Messrs. Danas found the 
rubble stone variety of grau wacke in considerable quanti- 
ties near Boston,’ &c. ‘he rock here referred to is known 
in this vicinity by the vulgar name Pudding-stone, and is the 
prevailing rock in Roxbury, Dorchester, and some adjoining 
towns. ‘This rock forms one vast bed, which we have exam- 
ined in various parts, and feel no hesitation in saying, that 
it is not the grau wacke of European geologists, neither 
will the definition of Rubble stone, as given by Kirwan, apply 
to it; which for the benefit of our readers, who have not the 
work at hand, we shall copy—‘ This is a particular kind of 

sandstone, containing not only grains of quartz, siliceous 
shistus or hornustone, ‘but also scraps of bluish argillite in a 
clayey cement, and of this there is often no more than is barely 
sufficient to hold the grains together, sometimes with, and 
sometimes without mica” Kirwan’s Mineralogy, vol. i, p. 
419, ‘The rounded masses of which the Roxbury stone is 
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composed are cemented by a siliceous basis, formed of com- 
minuted portions of the masses themselves. This fact alone is 
suflicient, we trust, to show the distinction which ought to be 
inade between the two rocks, and we again urge upon our 
geological students the necessity of avoiding error and con- 
fusion, by carefully applying geological terms, and of limiting 
this and all others within the rigid compass of definition. 
On this rock we are not prepared to say more, than that it 
appears to belong to a series, for which a place has not as 
yet been assigned by sysiematic writers, but which are 
probably to be refer:ed to an epoch anterior to the deposition 
of grau wacke and subsequent to that of those usually 
termed primitive rocks. ‘There is a striking resemblance 
between this rock, and that which we have examined at the 
Fall of Fyers in the Highlands of Scotland; they were with 
difficulty distinguished in hand specimens... The stratification 
of the Roxbury conglomerate is denied by Drs. Dana, and 
Mr. Eaten quotes their opinion, with which he seems to con- 
cur, ‘Phe division of this rock into so many large and 
remarkable concretions, renders the determination of the 
seams of stratification less easy than in most other beds, but 
we have often traced the latter to a great distance, have 
observed them in various parts of the bed, and have satisfied 
ourselves as to the class, direction, and inclination of the 
Strata. Errors of this kind are not uncommon. but may be 
avoided by attending to a few circumstances, especially to 
the distinctions between accidental rents and fissures, and 
those natural divisions which mark the existence of strata. 
The former will be found, in many cases, to begin and termi- 
nate in the rock, to extend but a short distance, and frequently 
to cross the seams of frue strata; whereas the latter can be 
traced throughout the bed, and will be always nearly parallel 
to each other. Again, where rocks have a slaty structure, this 
will correspond to the stratification, and on this we are some- 
times obliged to rely, where but a small portion of a bed breaks 
out through the superincumbent soil. Drs. Dana, we fear, 
relied too much on the paper of M. Godon in thus denying 
the important fact of the stratification of this rock ; but they 
should have cons.dered that when M. Godon examined it, a 
view of its exterior alone could be obtained, that during his 
short visit he was unable to devote much time to this subject, 
and had not the opportunities of viewing the internal struc- 
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ture, which is now so beautifully and extensively displayed. 
The most perfect example of grau wacke, with which we are 
acquainted in New England, is at Pawtucket falls in Rhode 
Island. 

Among the superincumbent rocks Mr. Eaton briefly notices 
the greenstone, which forms so grand and striking a figure 
in the geology of New England, extending with but little in- 
terruption from New Haven along Connecticut river. Of 
this we should have been pleased to have had a more detailed 
account. 

At page 249 our authorsays, ¢ wherever I have had access 
to the basis of a greenstone trap rock in place, I found it 
rested on a fine grained variety, quite as fine as any speci- 
mens of European basalt.’ Here again we are compelled to 
differ from him; but Mr. Eaton is not the only geologist 
among us, who has fallen into an error respecting basalt. 
We know of no locality in this country ; all the rocks which 
have been called basalt are the compact greenstone of Kuro- 
pean geologists. The regularity of form in the concretions 
and the columnar structure so often seen in our greenstone 
have doubtlesss led to the application of a wrong name. It 
is to be regretted that we have no good definition of basalt. 
Mr. Jameson has given it a place among the simple minerals, 
and has enumerated all its properties with his usual minute- 
ness ; and in the third volume of the first edition of histreatise, 
gives the definition of Werner, that it is §a simple substance, 
composed of indurated black coloured iron clay, and is dis- 
tinguished from other fossils by its color. clayey and earthy 
aspect, its hardness and weight. ‘This gives us but a very 
imperfect idea of the substance, and it ts evident will not 
apply to what has been termed basait by Mr, Eaton. So 
unsettled are opinions respecting this reck, that Daubuisson, 
than whom no one ever examined basaltic summits with 
greater attention, tells us in his admirable work on the ba- 
salts of Saxony, that he is not prepared to give a definition 
of it, but states with great exactness its characters and prop- 
erties. Any one who will acquaint himself with these, will 
see how few of them appertain to the trap rocks of mount 
Holyoke, Deerfield, &c. Von Buch, we believe, considers 
olivin and augite as essential to basalt, and the adoption of 
this opinion would tend to remove much of the confusion, of 
Which we in common with athers have so much cause to com- 
plain. 
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Mr. Eaton does not offer any opinion on the origin of trap 
rocks, a subject which has exercised the ingenuity of so 
many eminent naturalists of Europe; but from passages in 
various parts of the work we think he inclines to no one ex- 
clusive theory, but endeavours, in a most clumsy manner, to 
explain appearances, sometimes on the Wernerian and some- 
times on the Huttonian bypothesis. As an example of the 
fatter and at the same time as a specimen of our author’s 
ingenuity and talent at description, we select the following 
account of the Salisbury iron mine. 


‘It wil seem to be taking a bold, or rather visionary ground, 
to say that the stalactitic [hematitic] iron ore of Salisbury mine, 
was once specular iron ore, imbedded in this range of talco-mica- 
ceous rock, similar to that of Hawley. But when the reader is 
informed that the only rocks in the vicinity of the mines are of 
this kind, very similar to those in which the specular ore of Haw- 
ley is imbedded, and that the alluvion embracing the ore in its 
present state appears, by mere inspection, to have proceeded from 
the disintegration of a similar rock, it wiil begin to appear some 
what plausible. In addition to this, these iron stalactites are 
always pendent when laid bare before they are removed. They 
must therefore have been in a state of fusion as recently as the 
time when the alluvion was formed. And these stalactites are 
always suspended from masses intermixed with the soil in such 
a manner, that it is evident the iron was in a state of fusion when 
in contact with it. “The soot, which still adheres to all stalactitic 
specimens, proves that the heat was continued after the ore was 
confined in its present state. If it was ever fused down from any 
rock, it must have been the same out of which the alluvion embrac- 
ing it was formed. ‘The cause producing such a high heat I shall 
not attempt to assign. But tnat the ore exhibits suflicient evidence 
of its having been recently fused, f believe no one can question, 
who has ever inspected it 1n place. I mean by recently, since all 
general strata were completed, and during the era of alluvial 


deposites.’ 


The short chapter on ‘alluvial deposites as applied to 
agriculture * contains nothing new or original. ‘The descrip- 
tion of organic remains, translated from Martin’s Systema 
Reliquiorum, we consider the best part of the work. 

In bidding adicu to Mr. Eaton, we would again express 
our pleasure at the exertions he has made, convinced that he 
has excited the attention of many persons in the interior of 
New England to the study of mineralogy, and we think he 
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deserves the thanks of every lover of science and the en- 
couragement of the community. At the same time we feel it 
our duty to caution students not to fall into some errors, which 
Mr. Eaton might have avoided by a little more previous 
study and careful examination of characteristic specimens. 
This little work will be found a convenient guide to mineral- 
ogists who travel in New England, as it contains numerous 
localities of simple minerals, and even where errors have 
been committed respecting rocks, the attention will be di- 
rected to the places where they are said to occur, which 
otherwise might be passed unnoticed, 
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Art. XITL.—Docwinens Cte iques et Refleaions sur le Gouv- 
ernement de la Hollande par Lowis Bonaparte. Ex Roi de 
Hlollande. Paris, 3 vols. 8vo. 1820. 


Since the Bonaparte family have been relieved from the 
task of governing the greater part of Europe, they have de- 
voted their leisure to literary pursuits of different kinds. 
A number of publications has appeared, in the composition 
of which Napoleon is supposed to have had a more or less 
direct agency ; and it is reported that he is preparing a 
complete account of his own life. Lucien has published one 
or more voluminous epics, and may be allowed to have placed 
himself in this way at least on a level with the celebrated 
Cottle. Our guest, the Count de Survilliers, has favoured the 
world with a moral tale ; and the author of the work, which 
forms the subject of this article, produced, some years since, 
a sentimental romance, which appeared in the first edition 
under the title of Mary, or the Pains of Love, and in the 
second under the equally seducing one, of Mary, or the Dutch 
Women. The king of “estphalia is, we believe, the only one 
of these illustrious brothers who has made no contribution 
whatever to the stock of literature. 

The work we are reviewing is a production of a different 
character from any of those which we have mentioned. 
[f one may judge from the number of translations which have 
been made of it, few works have passed so soon into a Circu- 
lation so extensive. Besides the English, Italian, and Ger- 
man translations, four separate ones have been made into the 
Dutch. It isa work of no high literary claims, and is merely 
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an unpretending account of the administration of Louis Bona- 
parte in Holland, preceded by a briet review of the previous 
incidents of his life, and including some notices of the or igin of 
the Bonaparte family and of the early life of Napoleon. As 
theie is no doubt of its genuineness, it is the most authentic 
document yet beiore the public with which we are ac- 
quainted, respecting these last subjects, and contains several 
new and interesting particulars. Nor is it altogether without 
its value in the part, which relates to the administration of 
its royal author. ‘Lhe history of the short lived kingdom of 
Holland, though not one of the most important episodes in 
the great political action of the last thirty years, is by no 
ineans destiiute of interest; and the reign of Louis is in 
some points altogether unique among those of his brother 
vassal kings of the fashion aad family of Bonaparte. He 
appears to have ascended the throne with unaffected reluc- 
tance, and under an influence on the part of his brother 
amounting to little less than absolute duress ; and to have 

entered upon the office with a resolute deter mination not to 
be made the Instrument of oppressing his subjects, to which 
he adhered with a firmness, from which nothing but abso- 
lute violence from the same quarter ever compelled him 
to recede, and to which he finally made a voluntary sacrifice 
of his title and dignity. He evinced perhaps some ‘feebleness 
of mind and a kind of w ling self-deception in imagining for 
a moment that he could carry this system into effect, and he 
would have shown more consistency and firmness had he 
persevered from the beginning at all hazards in refusing a 
post, Which he must have known he should never be permitted 
to occupy, except in such a way as to accomplish the views 
of the power that placed hin there. It may be, too, that he 
displayed at the last moment of his reign a want of cool and 
deliberate judgment in regard to the part he ought to act, and 
there are symptoms in his narrative of a hankering, subse- 
quently to his abdication, after the throne which he had 
abandoned. But these are blemishes ip an honourable and 
virtuous character. It is no trifling clory to form, as far as 
we are acquainted with the history of this period, an excep- 
tion very rare, if not quite solitary, to the general meanness 
and depravity of crowned and title -d personages. Louis was 
rewarded for it at the time by the sincere respect and warm 
affection of his subjects, and his name continues to be men- 
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tioned by them with expressions of the same sentiments. 
They were then satisfied and still are, that although they 
suffered much during his reign from political oppression, it 
was against the desires and efforts of their sovereign. We 
are inclined to think that these particular features in the 
government of Louis Bonaparte are not universally known ; 
and he was therefore right in attempting to prevent any 
misconstruction of his character by placing it before the 
public in its true light and in an authentic way. 

We are pleased with the tone both moral and literary in 
which the work is composed. ‘The style is plain and unpre- 
tending, and the author, in treating a subject extremely deli- 
cate throughout, has manifested a singular discretion, and has 
abstained religiously from any details, which are in their 
nature scandalous, or which would have tended unnecessarily 
to call in question the characters of individuals. ‘There was 
a continual temptation to adopt a different course, in the 
abundant materials at his disposition for gratifying the pub- 
lic hunger after anecdote and scandal. In this particular as 
in the principles of his administration, the author has sacri- 
ficed his temporary success to a sense of propriety and justice. 
We think we shall give pleasure to our readers, in laying 
befure them some of the particulars of the life and govern- 
ment of Louis. There are interspersed in the work a number 
of letters before unpublished from Napoleon, which are 
among the few yet in print pretending to proceed from that 
quarter, whose genuineness can be depended on. We shall 
copy in the course of this article some of those which, from 
the style and contents, appear the most remarkable. 

Louis repels with contempt the reproach of vulgar extrac- 
tion that has been thrown upon his family, and maintains that 
they are of ancient and noble origin. He produces some 
documents to show that they proceeded from Tuscany and 
that the family enjoyed in that part of Italy a very distin- 
guised reputation. He has in his possession a history of the 
sack of Rome written in the sixteenth century by Jacopo 
Bonaparte, with an appendix by another hand containing a 
highly flattering account of the greatness and nobility of the 
family.* It appears, however, that the work remained in 
manuscript tilla recent period, and that the appendix is also 


* We have had an opportunity of examining this curious MS. now in 
the possession of a gentleman of Boston. 
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of later date. It professes to be printed at Cologne in 1756, 
It is observed in the beginning of the appendix, that ¢ the 
family of the Bonapartes, of the city of San Miniato, is one 
of the most celebrated families not only in that city but in all 
‘Tuscany. When the city was an independent state, this 
family was of the number which always occupied the prin- 
cipal offices. It was reckoned among the noblest and most 
powerful houses. According to the unanimous testimony of 
the historians of the time, it held the first rank in the wars 
between San Miniato and Florence. All, who are read in 
our history and are acquainted with our archives, know that 
this house enjoyed the highest distinction and was one of the 
principal families in Florence, so that we think it useless to 
allege any other proof.’ ‘This repeated and anxious asser- 
tion of the illustrieus origin of the family looks a little suspi- 
cious. ‘The preface proceeds, however, to enumerate various 
individuals who held dignities and offices of different kinds ; 
and refers to printed books and public inscriptions in evidence. 
Among the latter is the inscription on the tombstone of 
J.J. Mucio de Bonaparte in the church of St. Francis at 
San Miniato, erected by Nicolas de Bonaparte, clerk of the 
apostolical chamber in 1441. Mucio is here qualified with 
the addition of ¢ the most distinguished man of his time and 
country ;’ Clarissimo suae etatis et putriae viro. Another 
work in Italian entitled the History of the Joyous Knights 
[cavalieri gaudenti] of our blessed Lady, the virgin Mary of 
Treviso, contains a detailed account of the Bonaparte family, 
and purports to have been printed at Venice in 1787. From 
the first sentence in this account, it would seem that the 
original family name was Parte, Dalla Parte, and that they 
received from the opposite factions of the Guelfs and Ghibe- 
lines. which then distracted the country, the sobriquets of 
Good part and Bad part, Malaparte and Buonaparte, the 
latter of which they naturally preferred and adopted as a 
name. ‘This at least we take to be the meaning of the fol- 
lowing phrase in the account, the construction of which i is a 
little obscure, and which is not translated or noticed by Louis 
in his remarks. Nobilissima fu la prosapia ed antica dei 
dalla Partein 'Trevigi, per le fazioni Guelfe e Ghibellini dette 
Malaparte e Bonaparte. Nondiglio, one of this family, aman 
of learning and authority according to the ac count, was 
podestat of Parma as long avo as the year 1272, and alter 
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leaving his office was created one of the Joyous Knights, an 
order it seems of great dignity, whose object it was to resist 
heresy and support the church. Nondiglio founded a hospital.. 
His brother Bonsembiante was equally distinguished and 
passes for a saint. Peter Bonaparte, the son of Nondiglio, 
was also a great character, and liberated ‘l'reviso from the 
tyranny of the princes Caminesi, in consequence of which 
the family were presented by the city with the castle of St. 
Zeno, and the exclusive right of Wearing arms within and 
without the walls. Louis relates that a memoir on the 
antiquities of the family was at one time presented to Napoleon, 
- in which it was proved by extracts from the archives of vari- 
ous Cities in Italy that the family were anciently lords of 
Treviso. Napoleon paid no attention to it but threw it in the 
fire, observing that he wished his nobility to date from himself, 
and t» hold his titles only of the French people. This remark 
was more honorable to him than the silly passion he contract- 
ed in the latter part of his reign, tor the parade and ceremony 
of the old court, and which it is well known he carried to a 
ridiculous excess. The court ladies gave him the title of 
Monsieur de l’Etiquette. Respecting the antiquity of the 
family, it is related by Louis, that when Napoleon was about 
to marry the archduchess Marie Louise, her father said to 
some one who remonstrated against an alliance with a mili- 
tary adventurer of low origin, that he would not have con- 
sented to the marriage, if he had not known that the faniily of 
Napoleon was as noble as his own. It was a singular piece 
of self deception, if the emperor Francis had satisfied himself 
that the antiquity, real or supposed, of the Bonaparte family, 
had any considerable weight in inducing him to consent to 
this ailiance. ‘The branch of this family, from which Napo- 
leon descended, settled very anciently at Ajaccio in Corsica. 
Charles Bonaparte, his father, was a man of distinction in 
the island. He fought for its independence under Paoli, and 
after it was added to France, he frequently acted as the deputy 
of the nobility to the court of Louis XY. The mother was 
named Ramolini and was of the family of the Counts Colalto. 
The first of the name, that settled at Ajaccio, had married a 
daughter of the Doge of Genoa, At the time when Paoli 
gave up the island to the English, they abandoned it and sct- 
tled near Toulon and afterwards at Marseilles. A class of 
writers, who conceive that they raise the character of their 
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own party, by ascribing every description of vice and degra- 
dation tu the family and person of an individual who was 
able to rule them with a rod of iron for twenty years, have 
asserted that Madame Bonaparte and her daughter lived at 
Marseilles in a state of debauchery. Louis repels this 
calumny (which is repeated in the Biographie des hommes 
vivans) with success; observing that the family were neces- 
sarily at this time at the head of the society at Marseilles, 
Napoleon being then the first artillery officer at the seige of 
Toulon in the neighbourhood, and of course the second person 
inthe army there. At the same time Joseph married the 
daught-r of Mr. Clary, one of the first merchants of the 
place, one of whose sisters is now the queen of Sweden. 

Louis received a military education and was attached at a 
very early age to the staff of his brother. He gives the fol- 
lowing brief notice of the circumstances attending the first 
elevation of the latter to the rank of commander in chief. At 
the time in question Napoleon was a Brigadier General. 


‘ About this time a general promotion took place in the army. 
Napoleon was appointed commander in chief of the artillery of 
the army of the west against the Vendeans. He was iighly of- 
fended at this change. and repaired to Paris to remonstrate against 
so crying an injustice. This was svon after the event of the first 
of Prairial, when the populace of Paris besieged the Convention 
and massacred its president Farrand. ‘They went on not only to 
change the station of Napoleon, but even to remove him from the 
artillery, giving him a brigade of infantry. This alteration he took 
as an insult, and lived at Paris without public employment till the 
15th Vendemaire, about five months. 

‘ At that time all the soldiery and especially all the general 
officers were called to the defence of the Convention, when at- 
tacked by a great number of the Parisian populace. Napoleon 
received the second command; but the fennty who was the com- 
mander in chief depended entirely upon him for the necessary ar- 
rangements. Ina few moments all the attacks were repulsed, 
the assemblages dispersed, and the new constitution and the di- 
rectory were established. He then was appointed commander in 
clief of the army of the interior, and soon after of the army of 


Italy.’ 

Louis accompanied his brother in the first Italian campaign 
and afterwards in that of Egypt, the details of both of which 
he goes over in a cursory manner. Upon his brother’s re- 
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turn and elevation to the consulship, he was appointed colonel 
of a regiment of dragoons, and sent to serve in Normandy, 
where the troubles had not quite ceased. Peace soon follow- 
ed in this quarter, but it was thought expedient that some of 
the rebel leaders should be brought to a court martial, and 
Louis was called upon to preside. ‘Vhis, however, he obsti- 
nately refused, nor could any threats or entreaties induce him 
to consent. He even protested against the judgment of 
death passed upon these persons, but without effect. His re- 
giment was soon after recalled to Paris, and from this time 
he lost in a great degree the good will of his brother. 

It appears, however, to have been a favourite object with 
his brother and with Josephine to effect a marriage between 
her daughter Hortensia de Beauharnois and Louis. The 
scandalous motives which have been assigned for this anxiety 
we shall not recapitulate, as they receive no countenance 
from the narrative of Louis, although he does not give them 
a direct contradiction. He was evidently in the highest de- 
gree averse to the cannexion. ‘The proposition was made to 
him soon after the return of Napoleon from the second cam- 
paign in Italy, and he then gave it a decided refusal, not as 
he says from any objection to the reputation or morals of the 
young lady who wasliked by every body, but because he fear- 
ed that their characters were not suited to each other. Not 
long after the proposition was renewed but with no better 
success, and to escape from further importunity on this point, 
Louis undertook a journey of several months in Germany. 
Upon his return from this expedition, he was assailed by a 
new repetition of the same proposal. An expedition was: 
then organizing for Portugal, in which he contrived to have 
his regiment included, and thus obtained a new pretence to 
elude the importunities of his over kind connexions, who, 
like so many of the fathers and uncles in romance, were ob- 
stinately bent upon making him happy against his will. Af- 
ter his return from Portugal they returned with fresh spirits 
to the charge, and finally succeeded in obtaining his consent ; 
which, however, could not have been given with a very good 
grace, if we may judge by the terms in which Louis describes 
the conclusion of the ceremony. 


‘Immediately after his return, his sister-in-law spoke to him 
again of his marriage. He was invited to her house daily. Louis 
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constantly refused his consent to this project, of which the execu- 
tion seemed to him impossible. Notwithstanding this, one even- 
ing when there was a ball at Malmaison, his sister took ‘him aside, 
his brother joined the conference, and after a very long conversa- 
tion they made him give his cousent, on lui fit donner son consen- 
tement, ‘The day of the ceremony was fixed, and on the 4th 
January 1302, the contract, the civil marriage and the religious 
ceremony took place. Louis was married. Never could a ‘cere 
mony be more unpleasant ; never could two persons feel a more 
lively presentiment of all the horrors of an unwilling and ill as- 
sorted union. From this his unhappiness, his bodily and mental 
sufferings take their date. There cannot be a misfortune more ac- 
tual and direct than domestic unhappiness. ‘his of Louis weigh- 
ed on his spirit and produced throughout his life a deep sorrow, a 
feeling of discouragement, and a drying of the heart, if one may 
so say, which nothing ever did or could remedy.’ 


In 1804 he was appointed a brigadier general. He men- 
tions the death of the Duc d’Enghien in strong terms of re- 
gret and horror, and declares that Napoleon was certainly 
drawn into the adoption of this measure in a hasty and per- 
fidious manner, 

We now arrive at the period when Louis was elevated to 
the throne of Holland. ‘The first intimation he had of his 
brother’s intentions in this respect was conveyed to him dur- 
ing the campaign of Austerlitz. At that time Louis com- 
manded a corps of troops stationed in Holland, to protect the 
northern portion of the empire against a diversion on the 
part of Prussia, and his conduct was publicly praised by Na- 
poleon. After the close of the campaign he sent back the 
greater part of his troops to Paris, and went himself to meet 
his brother at Strasburgh. He was received with coolness, 
and Napoleon intimated that he should have preferred to have 
had him remain in Holland, and retain military possession 
of it, 


¢« Why have you left Holland ?” said he to Louis ; “ I wished 
youto be there, you ought to have staid there.” When peace 
was once concluded, * returned the latter, * I endeavoured to re- 
pair-the error, with which you reproached me in your letters, by 
sevding back to their posts the troops which I had drawn from 
thence to form the army of the north. 1 acknowledge,” added 
he, “ that the reports which were circulating in Holland of me, 
and certain changes in the government of that country, hastened 
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my departure. These reports are of a nature to displease that 
free and estimable nation, and are also disagreeable to myself.” ’ 


The emperor gave him to understand that the report 
which had been in circulation was correct, and that he was 
to be created king of Holland. Louis gave himself but little 
trouble about it and thought that he should escape without 
difficulty from the honour intended him, and of which he was 
not ambitious. | One would suppose that lis previous experi- 
ence in the article of matrimony, might have instructed him 
a little better, and the result soon proved that he had flattered 
himself with escaping from being a king, too soon and to lit- 
tle purpose. Five months after, in the spring of 1806, there 
arrived at Paris from Holland a deputation of five ambassa- 
dors, men of high rank and consequence, to negociate upon 
the affairs of their country. Couriers were despatched, in- 
structions were Gemanded, and notes were exchanged; and in 
four months a treaty was concluded, by which the republic 
of the United Provinces was transformed into the constitu- 
tional monarchy of Holland, 

During these negociations Louis received no official inti- 
mation that his personal interest was at all connected. with 
them. At last the ambassadors informed him privately what 
was going on, and assured him that the nation gave him the 
preference for king. He began now to take his measures 
for avoiding the place, but still Napoleon did not condescend 
to hold any communication with -him on the subject, and made 
him an insulting and evasive answer, equivalent to the coarse 
vernacular proverb, that he need not be frightened before he 
was hurt. Every thing being at last arranged, the emperor 
informed him that he was to be king of Holland, and that if 
he had not been hitherto consulted, it was because the duty 
of a subject was to obey: asingular reason for treating a 
sovereign elect in this manner. Louis still held back ; but 
little account however was taken of his objections, attributed 
perhaps to feigned or real modesty. Prince Talleyrand 
shortly after made him a visit at St. Leu, and read the treaty 
and constitution to him and his wife the future queen. This 
was the first official knowledge they had of these papers. He 
wasasked whether he zpproved them. He replied that not hav- 
ing been in the secret of these negotiations, it was impossible 
to form any opinion on so important asubject. He would en- 
deavour to do his best. He was then informed that the third 
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day after, he would be proclaimed king of Holland. When 
the day arrived, he received an invitation in the ordinary 
form to go to St. Cloud. An ambassador from Turkey with 
presents was to be presented the same day, and after this 
business had been first dispatched, an audience was allowed 
to the deputies of Holland, who requested in a formal speech 
that his majesty’s brother, prince Louis, might be granted 
them for king. The emperor very graciously consented to 
their request, and the ceremony concluded with a speech 
from the new monarch. 

Such was the game of high life below stairs habitually 
played by this great disposer of crowns and sceptres. It is 
difficult to say, whether this cold-hearted contempt for the 
feelings of his nearest connexions, displayed greater want of 
humanity or policy. His mother said of Napoleon that his 
heart was as hard and as cold as a cannon ball, and the un- 
necessary and wanton affronts which he thus took occasion to 
heap upon poor Louis, at the moment when it came within 
the «scope of his policy’ to make him a king, are a good 
proof of the remark. ‘There is also a strange incoherence, 
producing an effect which borders very nearly on the ludi- 
crous, between the lofty and splendid images which we are 
accustomed to associate with the royal name and office, and 
the series of degradations and humiliations which we see 
here connected with the assumption of it. We should per- 
haps be less struck with this contrast, if the secret histories 
of ancient and legitimate courts were more generally known. 
it would probably be found for the most part a tissue of fri- 
volity and vice. But something better might have been 
reasonably expected from a ruler elevated by the force of his 
own character, and placed in a sort of opposition to the vices 
and follies of the old governments. ‘The consciousness of 
talent seems, however, only to have encouraged him to prac- 
tise the same corruptions with greater audacity. We are 
afraid, after all, that the possession of unlimited power, 
whether by inheritance or acquisition, corrupts at once both 
the heart and the judgment, and that the best if not the only 
chance a nation can have of an administration upon tolerably 
correct principles, is to put the effective power into the hands 
of plain, elected, responsible magistrates. 

We shall not follow the new king through the details of his 
internal administration. The finances of the country were 
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in a desperate state at the time of his arrival, and all com- 
merce was cut off excepting the contraband trade. Louis ap- 
pears to have connived at this traffic, which perhaps was ne- 
cessary to the very existence of so commercial a people as the 
Dutch. In this way he gave mortal offence to his brother, 
who lost no time in displaying his ill humour in various 
ways. Among other unpleasant circumstances attending his po- 
sition, Louis was subjected to the inconvenience of seeing him- 
self occasionally represented in newspaper articles and public 
documents, as saying things which he not only never thought 
of, but which were directly contrary to-his views. ‘Thus in 
the attempt made to open a negotiation by Lord Lauderdale 
in 1806, the French government remarked, in their an- 
swer to the English minister’s first note, that ¢ Prince Louis, 
when he accepted the crown of Holland, formally declared his 
intention to renounce it, if the Dutch colonies were not re- 
stored ata general peace.’ ‘ Not only,’ says the present work, 
in which the third person is used habitually in speaking of 
Louis, § not only had Louis never made any such formal de- 
claration of his sentiments, but he had heard nothing of 
the matter till he saw the note in the newspapers.’ This 
rhetorical artifice, intended to increase the effect of certain 
remarks which he wished to make, was frequently practised 
by Napoleon. ‘The unfortunate Marshal Ney was surprized 
one morning to see inthe Moniteur a letter bearing his signature, 
with which he was entirely unacquainted, and Napoleon at the 
audience perhaps did not increase his satisfaction by saying 
to him in a good natured way, « I have made you talk for the 
first time, my dear marshal, like a man of sense.’ Je vous 
ai fait faire de Vesprit. ‘Though a man of acknowledged 
bravery, the marshal’s reputation for wit was not very high. 

At the close of the year 1806 the famous Berlin decree 
was enacted, which prohibited all commerce with England, 
and Louis was required to enforce it in Holland. He could 
not absolutely refuse to take some analogous measures, but 
would not consent to re-enact the decree, and upon fhe whole 
he failed to give satisfaction. He was soon after called upon 
to sequester all English property in Holland. ‘This he de- 
clined ; and a proposition to seize the property of the Prince 
of Orange, now king of the Netherlands, in the public 
stocks, met with a similar fate. Great complaints were 
made of the contraband traffic, to which Louis coolly replied, 

‘Vew Series, No. 4, 82 
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that you might as well attempt to prohibit the perspiration of 
the skin, as to interdict all commerce in a country situated 
like the Netherlands ; Empéche donc, said he, la peau de tran- 
spirer. At another time he was standing on one of the 
quays, With some of his French courtiers about him, whose 
real function was probably that of spies for Napoleon, when 
they saw a Swedish and an American vessel coming up with 
their respective flags flying, Sweden being at that time on 
bad terms with France. ‘The circumstance was mentioned 
to Louis by one of his attendants, but he coldly replied, that 
he saw nothing but a merchant ship, and turned his back up- 
on the officious informer. ‘The existence of this system of 
administration could not fail to be discovered and resented 
by the French government. After the conquest of Prussia in 
the year 1806, Louis sent adeputation to Berlin to congratulate 
him upon his achievement. ‘The emperor, elated with these 
prodigious successes, was not disposed to pay great attention 
to the conscientious scruples of his brother, or to stand much 
upon ceremony in telling him so. Instead of giving the de- 
putation a gracious reception and thanking them for their 
compliment, he loaded them and their master with the gross- 
est outrages and insults. Louis was cruelly astonished at 
this return for all the good he had been doing in Holland for 
the six months past, and ascribes it to his brother’s ill humour 
at the little success of the continental system in that country. 
He adds, however, that he thought it his duty to pay no atten. 
tion to his threats or discontent. He had adopted as his fa- 
vourite sentiment the Dutch maxim, Doe wel en ~xie niet om, 
Do your duty without regard to consequences. About this time 
he instituted an order of knighthood, called the Order of 
Union, of. which the above phrase was the device. 

The dissatisfaction of Napoleon began pretty soon to dis- 
play itself in something more substantial than threats and 
insults, and in the course of the year 1807 he compelled Louis 
to conclude a treaty of cession of some considerable provinces, 
including the city of Flushing. A still more extensive cession 
had been hinted at, by the French ambassador, M. de la Roche- 
foucault, comprehending the greatest part of Brabant and 
Zealand, which Louis rejected with some expressions of hu- 
mour. Ue afterwards wrote a letter to Napoleon on thie 
subject, and received the following answer, which affords a 


good specimen of the imperial epistolary style. 
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We subjoin the original of this letter, as a specimen of the 
imperial author’s manner.* 


‘My brother, I received your letter relative to the overture 
which was made by M. de la Rochefoucault. He was authorized 
only to make it indirectly. Since this change is unpleasant to 
you, it shall be thought of no more. It was useless to make me 
this étalage of principles, since I never said that you ought not 
consult the nation. Intelligent Hollanders had given “to une 
derstand that it would be indifferent to Holland to lose Brabant, 
full of fortified places, which cost a great deal, and which has 
more aflinity with France than Holland, in exchange for the 
provinces of the north, rich and conv enient to you, But again, 
since this arrangement is unpleasant to you, there is an end of it. 
‘There was no necessity even for speaking to me of it, since M. 
de la Rochefoucault was directed only to sound you on the affair.’ 


About this time Napoleon was making his arrangements to 
take possession of Spain, and conceived the idea of transfer- 
ring Louis to the throne of that country. He probably thought 
that his conscientious character would be less immediately 
inconvenient in Spain, and that having removed him from 
Holland, he could make any disposition of it he thought 
proper. He accordingly addressed a letter to Louis, as early 
as March 27, 1808, proposing this plan, intimating, among 
other reasons, that the climate of Holland was not good for 
his health : a manner of treating the subject which seems to 
have displeased Louis very much. He observes that the 
proposition struck him with surprise and indignation. He 
was on terms of friendship with Charles IV of Spain, so that 
the whole measure appeared both impolitic and unjust ; and 
jie also regarded himself as bound by his oath to Holland. He 
did not like the idea that his brother should treat him as a 
prefect or governor, whom he could transfer at pleasure from 


** Mon frére, je recois votre lettre relative a Vouverture qu’a faite le 
sieur de la Rochefoucould. Ii n’a été autorisé qu’a la faire indirectement. 
Puisque cet échange ne vous plait pas, il n’y faut plus penser. JI était 
enutile de me faire un étalage de principes, puisque je n’ai jamais dit que 
vous ne deviez pas consulter la nation. Des Hollandais instruits avaient 
fait connoitre, qu’il serait indifférent 4 la Hollande de perdre le Brabant, 
semé de pl aces fortes, qui céutent beaucoup, qui a plus d’affinité avec Ja 
Prance qu’avec la Hollande, en ’échangeant contre des provinces du nord, 

riches et A votre convenance. Encore une fois, puisque cet ar rangement 

€ vous convient pas, c’est une aifaire finie. I était inutile méme de m’en 

parler, puisque le sieur la Rochefoucuuld n’a eu ordre gue de sonder ie 
terrain.’ 
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one province to another. Louis would perhaps have done 
well to recollect, that, looking at the matter in a cool and 
dispassionate point of view, he could not possibly regard him- 
self in any other light, and that his only choice was between 
renouncing his throne at once, or holding it as a lieutenant of 
Napoleon, and an agent in his service. His system of admin- 
istration throughout is, as we have observed, more remarka- 
ble tor good feeling, than good judgment. He refused, howev- 
er, categorically the exchange proposed, and the crown of 
Spain was given to Joseph, who did not feel the same scruples 
about abandoning Naples. The following is the letter of 
Napoleon above mentioned.* 


‘My brother, the king of Spain has just abdicated. The Prince 
of Peace has been thrown into prison. An insurrection has 
broken out at Madrid. In this juncture my troops were 40 leagues 
from Madrid ; the grand duke de Berg was to enter it on the 24th 
with 40,000 men. Up to this hour the people loudly ca!l for me, 
Certain ‘that I shall never have a solid peace with England, except 
by giving a great movement to the continent, | have resolved to 

lace a French prince on the throne of Spain. Whe climate of 
Holland does not agree with you. Besides, Holland cannot arise 
from its ruins. In this whirlwind of the world she cannot support 
herself, whether peace take place or not. In this situation of 
things, I think of you for the throne of Spain. You will be the 
sovereign of a generous nation of eleven millions of men, and with 
important colonies. With economy and vigour, Spain can have 
sixty thousand men under arms, and fifty vessels in her ports. 
Answer me categorically, what is your opinion on this project. 
You see this is yet nothing but a project, and, though I have a 
hundred thousand men in Spain, it is possible, by the circum- 
stances which may occur, either that 1 march directly, and every 
thing be done in fifteen days, or that I proceed more slowly, and 
that this should be the secret of many months of operations. 
Answer me categorically, Lf Z name you king of Spain, will you 
accept the throne ? Can T depend upon you ? ‘As it is possible, 
that your courier may not find me at Paris, and that therefore he 
will have to pass through Spain in the midst of accidents, which 
cannot be anticipated, answer me only these two words: “ I have 
received your letter of such a date, 1 answer yes,” and then I shall 
depend on your doing what I wish: or otherwise no, which will 
tell me that you do not accept my proposition. You can after- 


* “Mon frére, le roi d’Espagne vient d’abdiquer. Le Prince de la Paix 
a été misen prison. Un commencement d’insurrection a éclaté 4 Madrid 
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wards write a letter, and develop your ideas in detail, in regard 
to your wishes ; and address it under cover to your wife at Paris. 
If [ am there, she will send it to me; if not, she will return it. 

‘Do not admit any person to your confidence, nor speak to any 
one whomsoever, I beg you, on the subject of this letter, for a 
thing ought to be done, before one is willing to own that he has 
thought of it,’ &c. 


Finding that Louis could not be prevailed upon to enforce 
the continental systenn, Napoleon, in September 1808, pro- 
hibited the entry of colonial produce into the empire from 
Holland, a measure which induced Louis to publish a decree, 
enforcing the system a little more strongly ; after which the 
prohibition was repealed. ‘The feelings of Louis at this time 
toward his brother are well illustrated by an anecdote he 
relates of a conversation with Prince Dolgoruky, the Russian 


Dans cette circonstance, mes troupes étaient éloignées de 40 lieues de 
Madrid; le Grand Duc de Berg a dt y entrer le 24 avec quarante 
mille hommes. Jusqu’a cette heure le peuple m/’appelle a grands 
cris. Certain que je n’aurai de paix solide avec Angleterre, qu’en don- 
nant un grand mouvement au continent, j’ai resolu de mettre un prince 
Francais sur le trone @Espagne. Le climate de Hollande ne vous convient 
pas. D/’ailleurs la Hollande ne saurait sortir de ses ruines. Dans le 
tourbillon du monde, gue la paix ait lieu ou non, il n’y a pas de moyen pour 
quwelle se souticnne. Dans cette situation des choses, je pense a vous 
pour le tréne d’Espagne. Vous serez souverain d’une nation généreuse, 
de onze millions d’hommes, et de colonies importantes. Avec de Vecono- 
mie et de l’activité, ?Espagne peut avoir soixante mille hommes sous les 
armes, et cinquante vaisseaux dans ses ports. Répondez-moi catégoriques 
ment quelle est votre opinion sur ce projet. Vous sentez que ceci n’est 
encore qu’un projet, et que, quoique j’aie cent mille hommes en Espagne, 
il est possible, par les circonstances qui peuvent survenir, ou que je 
marche directement, et que tout soit fait dans quinze jours 3; ou que je 
marche plus lentement, et que cela soit le secret de plusieurs mois d’opé- 
rations. Repondez-moi catégoriquement: Si je vous nomme roi d’ Espagne, 
Vagréez-vous ? Puis-je compter sur vous 2 Comme il serait possible que 
votre courier ne me trouvat plus 4 Paris, et qu’alors il faudrait qu’il 
traversat l’Espagne au milieu des chances que l’on ne peut prévoir ; re- 
pondez-moi seulement ces deux mots: J’ai recu votre lettre de tel jour, 
je reponds owt, et alors je compterai que vous ferez ce que je voudrai: ou 
bien non, ce qui voudra dire que vous n’agréez pas ma proposition. Vous 
pourrez ensuite écrire une lettre ot vous d¢évelopperez vos idées en détail 
sur ce que vous voulez, et vous l’addresserez sous l’envelope de votre 
femme a Paris. Si j’y suis, elle me la remettra; si non, elle vous la ren- 
verra. 

*‘ Ne mettez personne dans votre confidence, et ne parlez, je vous pric, 
a qui que ce soit de lPobjet de cette lettre; car il faut quwune chose soit 
faite, pour qu’on avoue d’y avoir pensé ctc.’ 
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ambassador, on the possibility of enforcing a prohibition of 
commerce in Holland. « We live on hope,’ said Louis, ¢ and 
by expedients, as Providence permits,’ comme le ciel le permet. 
The ambassador, in allusion to the word Providence, and 
wishing to ascertain whether the king had authorized any 
secret relaxation of his prohibitory measures, quoted with a 
smile the following line from one of the French poets: ah! 
sire, said he, 
‘Tl est avec le Cieldes accommodemens.” 


Oui, monsicur, says Louis, mais ti n’en est point avec l’Enfer, 
and changed the conversation. 

The relations between Holland and France continued in 
this uncertain and unfriendly state, till towards the close of 
the year 1809. Inthe summer of that year the British made 
a descent upon the island of Walcheren in Zealand, which 
turned out more unfortunately than almost any expedition 
of the war. One of its effects was to hasten the crisis of 
affairs in Holland. A French army had been collected in the 
bordering provinces of the two countries to repel the British, 
and, after the Jatter had disappeared, it was thought prudent 
by Napoleon to improve this opportunity for executing the 
vroject of union, Which he had for some time been meditating, 
The French troops accordingly began to march into Brabant 
and Zealand. Under these circumstances it was necessary 
for Louis to come to some decisive resolution with regard to 
his own conduct. He seems to have inclined to the idea of 
concluding an alliance at once with England, and opposing 
by force the Emperor’s aggressjons. ‘This determination, 
however magnanimous and spirited, would have been evi- 
dently desperate and disastrous to the country. It is true 
that the Dutch had succeeded a century before by cutting the 
dikes, in opposing a temporary resistance to Louis XIV, until 
the coalition of the powers of Europe could come to their 
aid. At present nothing could be hoped from the continental 
states, who had all been crippled in the campaign of 1809, nor 
after the expedition of Walcheren had just ended as it did, 
could much assistance be looked for from England. Indeed 
the European powers probably considered the fate of Holland 
as decided when it was placed under the government of Louis, 
and would hardly have thought it worth while to engage in a 
war to prevent a union from taking place, which already 
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existed in substance. Such were the ideas of the ministry in 
Holland, and Louis was advised not to attempt an open resist- 
ance, but to endeavour, by making his brether a visit at Paris, 
to conciliate his good will, and change his determinations. 
These had already been announced by the Emperor without 
much disguise. After concluding at Schoenbrunn, the treaty 
of 1809, he was heard to say to his officers : we have finished 
our work here ; we have nothing todo now but to march against 
Spain, and especially against Holland. Louis arrived at Paris 
the first of December of the same year. 

He had but little reason however to be satisfied with the 
success of his journey. If he had been treated with coldness 
and contempt at the time of his appointment to the crown, he 
was now made the object of outrage and almost of personal 
violence. He was placed under guard in his house, and con- 
stituted virtually a state prisoner. Advantage, however, was 
taken of his presence to make an overture to the British 
ministry for the revocation of the orders in council ; a private 
agent, M. Labouchére, of the house of Hope & Co. of Am- 
sterdam was despatched to sound Lord Wellesley, ostensibly 
as from the government of Holland, and to Ict him know, that 
if the orders were not repealed, Holland would certainly be 
united to the French empire. ‘The British government, con- 
sidering their decrees as retaliatory upon France, and not 
being willing to take the first steps in a common repeal, de- 
clined the overture. Every effort was now employed by Louis 
to prevent the union, although it is rather difficult to imagine 
what advantage he could expect by protracting a little longer 
a state of embarrassment, which could not well be expected te 
have any other conclusion, considering the absolute incon- 
sistency of the objects of Napoleon in placing him in Holland, 
and the principles of government he had adopted. In answer 
to a letter demanding an explanation of the Emperor’s views 
upon Holland, the following reply was made by Napoleon. 


‘ Sir, my brother, I received the letter of your majesty. You 
wish I should give you to know my intentions with respect to 
Holland. When your majesty mounted the throne of Holland,a 
part of the Dutch nation desired a union with France. ‘The 
esteem, which [ had been taught by history to feel for that brave 
nation, led me to desire that it should preserve its name and its 
independence. I drew up a constitution myself, which was to be 
the base of your majesty’s throne, and [ placed you on it. I hop- 
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ed that, educated near myself, you would have had that attachment 
to France which she has a right to expect from her children, and 
still more from ker princes. { heped, that educated in my policy, 
you would have felt that Holland, conquered by my people, owed 
its independence solely to their generosity ; that Holland, weak, 
without alliance, and without army, would and should be con- 
quered the day she opposed herself directly to France ; that you 
had no right to separate your policy from mine, and that finally, 
Holland was bound by treaties with me. I hoped, that in placing 
on the throne of Holland a prince of my own blood, [ had discov- 
ered the mezzo termine, which would conciliate the interests of 
the two states, and unite them in a common interest and a com- 
mon hatred to England, and I was confident I had benefited Hol- 
land, as by my act of mediation I had Switzerland. But I soon 
found that I had amused myself by a vain illusion ; my hopes were 
deceived. Your majesty, on mounting the throne of Holland, 
forgot you were a Frenchman, and you have tried all the resour- 
ces of your reason, and tormented the delicacy of your conscience 
to persuade yourself that you belonged to Holland. The Dutch 
citizens who inclined most to France were neglected and perse- 
cuted, those wlio served the interests of England were advanced. 
Frenchmen of all ranks have been expelled or degraded, and I 
have had the grief of seeing in Holland, under a prince of my 
blood, the French name exposed to disgrace. But I carry so 
deeply in my heart, and have been able to bear so high on the bay- 
onets of my soldiers the reputation and honour of the French 
name, that it does not belong to Holland, or any one else, to 
slander it with impunity. The speeches of your majesty to the 
nation have been distinguished bya disaffected disposition. There 
is seen there nothing but allusions to France, and instead of giving 
the example of an oblivion of the past, they recall it constantly, and 
thus flatter the secret passions and feelings of the enemies of my 
government. But what do these Hollanders complain of? are 
they not conquered by our arms ? do they not owe their indepen- 
dence to the generosity of my people? ought they not to bless 
the generosity of France, which has constantly left open their 
canals and customhouses, which has employed its conquest only 
to protect them, and even to this hour has used its power only in 
consolidating their independence. Who then can justify the 
conduct of your majesty, insulting to the nation and offensive to 
myself. Fou are to understand that I do not separate myself 
from my predecessors, and that from Clovis to the committee of 
public safety I regard myself as the responsible representative of 
the whole, and that tine ill which is fondly said of the governments 
which have preceded me, I take as said in the intention of insulting 
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myself. I know that it has become customary with some to eulo- 
gize me and decry France ; but those who do not love France do 
not love me: those who speak ill of my people are my greatest 
enemies. If I had no other reason of discontent than the sight 
of the ¢lisgrace, inte which the French name had fallen in Hol- 
land, the right of sovereignty permitted me to declare war against 
a prince, my neighbour, in whose dominions such insults. were 
permitted avainst my people. But from this 1 have refrained. 

But your majesty is mistaken in my character; you have a false 
idea of my kindness and of iny sentiments ttiede® you. You 
have violated all the treaties you have made with me You have 
dismantled your fleets, disbanded your sailors, and broken up 
your armies, till Holland is without forces on land or at sea; as 
if warehouses, merchants, and committees could consolidate a 
nation. These makea rich association, but the royal power can- 
not exist without finances, without a re: vular sy stein of recruiting, 
and withouta fleet. 

‘Your majesty has done more. You profited of the moment, 
when [ was embarrassed on the continent, to renew the relations 
of Holland with Sngland, and to violate the blockade-laws, the 
vnly successful means of annoying her. I showed my discontent 
with this conduct, by laving an interdiction with France, and I 
caused her to feel that even without the assistance of my ar- 
mies, by closing the Rhine, the Weser, the Scheldt, and the 
Meuse against Holland, I could place her in a more critical situ- 
ation than if 1 had declared war against her, and that i could 
insulate ber to a ruinous degree. 

‘This blow was felt in Holland. Your majesty implored me 
to be generous, appealed to my fraternal sentiments, and promis- 
ed a change of conduct. 1 thought this would be sufficient warn- 
ing. IL took off the interdiction of Inv customhouses, but your 
majesty soon returned to your former system. It is true that I 
was thenat Vienna, and had a heavy war on my hands, Zl the 
American vessels which, on being driven fromthe ports of France, 
offered themselves at those of Holland, were admitted by your 
inajesty. I was obliged a second time to shut my customhouses 
against the Dutch intercourse. Certainly it was difficult to make 
a more authentic declaration of war. In this state of things we 
may be considered as actually at war. In my speech to the 
corps legislatif [gave them to understand my discontent, and £ 
shall net conceal from you, that it is my intention toe unite Hol- 
land to France as a complement of the territory, as the most fu- 
tal blow Et can inflict on England, and as freeing me from the 
continual insults which the leaders of your cabinet are constant- 
'y offering me. In fact, the mouths of the Rhine and the Meuse 
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ought tobelong to me. The principle that the channel [talweg] 
of the Rhine is our boundary is a fundamental principle. Your 
majesty wrote me, in your letter of the 17th, that you are sure of 
being able to destroy all commerce of Holland with England ; that 
you can raise finances, armies, and navies; that you will establish 
the principles of the constitution in giving no privileges to the 
nobility, in abolishing the marshals, which is but a caricature, 
and which is incompatible with a power of the second rank ; 
in fine, that you would seize all the deposites of colonial mer- 
chandize, and all that has arrived in American vessels, which 
ought not to have entered your ports. Itis my opinion that your 
majesty has promised more than you can perform, and that the 
union of Holland with France is but deferred. I allow that I 
have no more interest to unite the territories on the right bank of 
the Rhine to France, than I have to unite to it the grand duchy 
of Berg and the Hanseatic towns. I then can leave Holland 
all the territory on the right bank of the Rhine, and I will repeal 
my acts of nonintercourse whenever the treaties already exist- 
ing, and which shall be renewed, shaJl be executed. The follow- 
ing are my intentions, with respect to 

‘1. Interdiction of all commerce ani intercourse with England. 

‘2. A navy of 14 ships of the line, 7 frigates, and 7 brigs or 
corvettes, armed and equipped. 

‘3. A land force of 25,000. 

‘4, ‘The suppression of the order of marshals. 

‘5. The abolition of the privileges of the nobility, contrary to 
the constitution which I gave and guarantied. 

‘Your majesty can negotiate with the Duc de Cadore, by inter- 
position of your minister ; but you may rest assured that at the 
first packet-boat, the first vessel which shall enter Holland, I will 
re-establish the non-intercourse, and that at the first insult, which 
as offered to my flag, I will cause to be seized by force and hung 
at the yard-arm, the Dutch officer who dares to insult my eagle. 
Your majesty will find in me a brother, if I find a Frenchman in 
you ; but if you forget the sentiments which attach you to our 
common country, you will not complain if I forget those of the re- 
lations which nature has placed between us. In fine, the union of 
Holland and France will be of the utmost utility to France, Hol- 
Jand, and the continent, for if well cause the utmost annoyance to 
England. This union may take place either peaceably or forci- 
bly. Iam sufficiently aggrieved by Holland to declare war. 
Notwithstanding this, I shall be ready to agree to an arrangement 
which shall cede me the boundary of the Rhine, and by which 


Holland shall engage to fulfil the conditions stipulated above. 
¢ Your affectionate brother. 
[Signed | ‘ NAPOLEON. 


‘ 4t Trianon, Dec. 21, 1809.’ 
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A treaty was at length concluded upon the basis of the 
proposition contained in this letter, and signed March 16th, 
1810. It provides for the introduction of a body of French 
troops into Holland, to cooperate with the Dutch troops in 
enforcing the continental system. The following is also in 
the number of the articles. 

10. All merchandise brought by American vessels, which 
have arrived in the ports of Holland since the first of Janu- 
ary 1809, shall be sequestered and shall belong to France, to 
be disposed of according to circumstances and her political 
relations with the United States. 

By virtue of this article, a large amount of American pro- 
perty was subsequently delivered to the French government, 
and thus lost to the owners. We understand that an attempt 
has been made by our government to obtain satisfaction for 
their loss from the present government of the Netherlands, 
as responsible for the acts of the nation under a former go- 
vernment, but without effect. 

By this treaty a great part of the Dutch provinces south 
of the Rhine was ceded to France, and Napoleon soon after 
made a visit to his newly acquired country. His troops were 
at the same time introduced into the remaining provinces, 
and as Louis did not exhibit all the good humour under this 
operation that might perhaps have been politic, it soon be- 
came pretty evident that Napoleon intended to execute his 
original plan, and to unite the whole country to France. 
Louis seems to have intended, in submitting to the humiliat- 
ing conditions that had been imposed upon him, to put Napo- 
leon as much as possible in the wrong, that he might in the 
end appeal with greater advantage to the spirit of the people, 
for the purpose of making an active resistance. When at 
last the French commandant was about to place a garrison in 
Amsterdam under the king’s eyes, he thought the decisive 
moment had arrived. His own resolution was to cut the 
dikes, to place the country in a posture of defence, and re- 
sist, if necessary, to the last drop of blood. | Upon commu- 
nicating this plan to his principal advisers, military and 
civil, he was astonished to learn that nobody agreed with him 
inopinion, Finding the crisis at hand, several of the more 
considerable among them had obtained leave of absence from 
court, in order to recruit their health at the watering places. 
The rest strongly dissuaded him from desperate measures. 
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Seeing that he was alone in his opinion, he finally determined 
to abdicaie in favour of his son, and this resolution was car- 
ried into effect the first of July. Louis intended by this 
measure to deprive Napoleon of his pretext for uniting the 
country to France ; but the emperor was not a man to be 
Cheated in tits way of his prey. It was always his maxim, 
as he says in one of his letters to Louis, to come directly to 
the point. The act of abdication was pronounced to be a 
nuihty, and the country was formally united a few weeks af- 
ter to the French empire. 

hus ended the tragi-comedy of the administration of king 
Louis in Holland. if it was chimerical to think of resisting, 
by force, the wil of Napoleon, before his visit to Paris, and 
while Holiand was still clear of foreign troops, it would have 
been little better than madness to undertake it at a time when 
the French forces already garrisoned all the towns. ‘The 
ministers of Louis seem to have viewed the state of things 
througout, with a much seunder and more correct judgment 
than the King; and in fact if the inhabitants of Holland had 
found themselves unable to defend their liberty and indepen- 
dence against foreign influence, but had been for thirty years 
the almost unresisting prey of every conqueror, how could it 
be expected that they would be suddenly inspired with such 
a desperate resolution, from regard for the interests or rights 
of a stranger, whose presence in the country was itself a 
sutticient proof of their incapacity to make any effectual head, 
against a powerful invader ? 

Louis retired, after his abdication, first into Austria, and 
afterwards into Switzerland. Some attempts were made by 
the French government to induce him to return to France, 
and M. de Cazes, who has since acted so conspicuous a part 
in France, but who was then private secretary to Madame 
Mere, and had lately held the same post under Louis, was 
twice despatched to make him some overtures to this effect, 
which Louis dechned. He also made a formal protestation 
against the union of Holland to France in an official docu- 
ment, which he privately delivered soon after to the Emperors 
of Austria and Russia, and which is now published ; and he 
subsequently declined, in a public manner, the provision made 
for him and his family by the French government, 2s well as 
the allowances stipulated in their favour at Fontainbleau, 
at the time of the Emperor’s abdication. These official 
papers are sufficiently interesting, but too long to be extracted. 
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Upon the Emperor’s first reverse in Russia, Louis made 
some attempts to avail himself of the new state of things, to 
recover the possession of his lost crown. For this purpose 
he addressed to Napoleon the following letter, and received 
the answer annexed. 


‘Deeply afflicted by the sufferings and losses of the grand army, 
after successes which have carried the French arms to the pole, 
being able to judy re easily how you must be occupied, how urgent 
the necessity is of uniting all the possible means of defence at 
the moment, in fine, when a terrible struggle is to be continued 
ana tu become still more furious. convinced that there never was 
a more critical moment for France, for your fame, and for your- 
self, I should feel myself deficient in the discharge of every 
duty, if 1 did not vield to the strong impulse of my heart. I wish 
then, Sire, to offer to the land of my birth, to yourself. and to my 
name, the little health which remains to me, and all the services 
of which I am capable, if I can but have an honorable justification 
for doing it. 

‘Sire, I belong to Holland, to whom you gave me in spite of 

mvself. I did not quit my kingdom, till after having struggled 
with my situation as long as it was morally possible for a French- 
man and your brother to do so. 

¢ At present the affairs of Holland and commerce are of secon- 
dary importance; it is possible that it is your intention to recall 
to you your brother, and that it will be important to secure Hol- 
land by it. In this event, deign to reestablish a kingdom 
which was your own work, and I am ready to aid France and 
your majesty by every effort, i in the great struggle, which is un- 
doubted] y about to continue more fiercely than ever. If such 
should be your intention, I ask of you only a public act, which 
shall give to be understood what has been and what is to be my 
situation. 

‘I know, Sire, that my efforts and resources are of little value, 
but I can offer no more. 

¢ Whatever may have been thought of me, Sire, I have never 
been, nor ever could be, insensible, “and a stranger to my name, 
to my mother, to my son. 

‘Whatever may be vour determination and the course of 
events, may your majesty think of all the privations, the ter »pta- 
tions, the solitude, the illness, &c. which [ have resisted sooner 
than to have recourse to extremities, and be perfectly convinced 
that there are in me, as in the heart of every honest man, senti- 
ments and principles which nothing can destrov. 
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To this letter Napoleon made the following reply.* 


‘ Paris, January 16, 1813. 


‘ My brother, [ received your letter of the 1st January, and ob- 
serve with pleasure the sentiments which animate you. I have 
already given you to understand that your duty towards me, your 
country, and your children, exacted your return to France. Return 
then without delay, and I will receive you, not asa brother whom 
you have offended, but as a father who educated you. As to the 
ideas you have of the situation of my affairs, they are false. I have 
a million of men on foot, and two hundred millions in my coffers 
to maintain the integrity of the territory of the confederation, 
and of that of my allies, and to procure the suecess of the project 
} have conceived for the happiness of my people. Holland is 
French forever, she is the emanation of our territory, the em- 
bouchure of our rivers. She could not be happy but with France, 
and she feels it well. By remaining in France you will not sep- 
arate yourself from Holland. If, by separating yourself from it, 
you mean ceasing to govern it, it was yourself that quitted it by 
vour abdication,’ &c, 


After the battle of Leipsic, Louis made a new attempt of 
the same kind, and even thought of returning to Holland by 
way of France, provided his brother should agree it it. 
When he arrived at Paris he was quite astonished to find, 
that instead of accepting his preposal, Napoleon would not 
even allow him to enter the city. Upon his return to Swit- 
zerland he found letters from his brother, in which the latter, 
with great candor and kindness, admitted that he would 


rather Holland should return to the government of the prince 


Paris, 16 Janvier, 1813. 


* Mon frére, je recois votre lettre du premier Janvier et je vois avec 
plaisir les sentimens qui vous animent ; je vous ai déja fait connaitre que 
vos devoirs envers moi, la patrie et vos enfans, exigaient votre retour en 
France. Vos enfans grandissent et ont besoin de leur pére. Revenez 
donc sans plus de retard, et je vous recevrai, non comme un frére que vous 
avez offensé, mais comme un frére qui vous a élevé. Quant aux idées que 
vous avez de la situation de mes affaires elles sont fausses; j’ai un mil- 
lion d’ hommes sur pied, et deux cents millions dans mes coffres, pour 
maintenir l’intégrité du territoire de la confederation et de celui de mes 
alliés, et faire réussir le projet que j’ai concu pour le bonheur de mes 
peuples. La Hollande est Francaise a jamais ; elle est PEmanation de notre 
territoire ; embouchure de nos rivieres elle ne peut etre heureuse qu’avec 
la France, et elle le sent bien. En restant en France, vous ne vous séparez 
pas de la Hollande ; mais si vous entendez par vous en séparer, renoncer 
4 la gouverner, c’est vous meme qui Payez quittée en abdiquant, etc. etc. 





(on a 
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of Orange, than to that of Louis. The following extract con- 
tains the narration of his journey to Paris. 


‘ After the battle of Leipsic, the king of Naples came to Swit- 
zerland and proceeded to Basle, where his brother-in-law [ Louis ] 
was, and they had an interview. The king of Napleshad returned 
to endeavour to preserve himself, in the event of the existence of 
the French government’s being menaced. He advised his brother- 
in-law to return to Holland with the assistance of the allies. The 
latter replied, that he never could do it; for it would not be 
permitted to Holland to remain entirely neutral, and for no throne 
in the world would he make war on his own country. ‘If France 
is successful,’’ said he, *¢ what reproaches should I not merit for 
having drawn its vengeance on the kingdom ? if she is unsuccess- 
ful, the allies, in the end, would certainly give the preference to 
the prince of Orange.” 

‘However, after the departure of the king of Naples, Louis 
reflected maturely on the singular situation in which he found 
himself. He saw very well, that it was a favourable moment to 
endeavour to reenter Holland, that it was advantageous for the 
French government to renounce a country which was about to 
escape from her, and to establish in it a French dynasty. He 
sent an officer of his guard to Mayence, with orders to wait there 
for the Emperor, and give him a letter, in which he endeavoured 
to persuade his brother not to lose the opportunity of pursuing 
the only course, which remained to France at this moment. 

‘As he could not doubt that Napoleon would willingly cede to 
him a country which was about to fall into the hands of the allies, 
and as it was of urgent necessity not to lose time, he resolved to 
repair directly to Amsterdam, if the French Government con- 
sented, and would permit the Hollanders at Paris to follow him. 
He advanced towards that capital, after having written to the 
Empress Regent and to the Prince Cambacérés. But he was 
very much astonished, on arriving at Pont sur Seine, to learn that 
they refused to receive him at Paris. He returned then to Swit- 
zerlanid, where he found the answer of the Emperor, by letters 
from Prince Berthier and the duc de Vicenc, and from the speech 
of the Emperor to the officer who had been sent to him. These 
answers were exactly conformable to each other. “J should 
prefer that Holland should return to the power of the prince of 
Orange, than to that of my brother,” said the Emperor; “if he 
has a hundred thousand men to oppose to me, he may attempt to 
take it from me,” ” Xc. | 


Louis also made a direct address to the magistrates of 
Amsterdam, which seems to have been intended as an invi- 
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tation to them to call him to the chief magistracy. Although 


this document is of some length, we venture to insert it. 


‘ Soleure, Movember 29, 1813. 
‘TO THE MAGISTRATES OF AMSTERDAM. 


‘Gentlemen, the new circumstances, in which Holland is plac- 
ed, oblige me to return from my retirement; they will either com- 
plete the obligations which have attached me to your country for 
eight years, or free me from them entirely. 

x [t is, then, to understand the sentiments of the nation with 
respect to myself, sentiments which shall guide my final conduct, 
that I address myself to you, not only as to the oa of the 
United Provinces, but as to their natural representatives, since 
there is no other general repre sentation of the country. 

‘When Providence permitted that I should mount the throne 
of your country, without having sought or desired this honor, l did 
not decide upon it except upon the following considerations, 

‘1. That the last Stadtholder had died without ever resigning 
the stadtholderat, or accepting any indemnity or compensation. 

That his son, the hereditary prince, on ‘the contrary, had 
formally renounced, and received the principality of Fulda in 
ae. 

‘S$. That the princes of this illustrious house, to which your 
country owes SO many obligations, were not at this time the 
sovereigns of Holland. 

4. In fine, 1! thought that relations of friendship, and of con- 
formity of interests with France, would contribute more than any 
thing else to establish a state of peace and neutrality, the first 
base and object of the policy of your country. 

‘After my arrival, I discov ered very soon that to act conscien- 
tiously, it was necessary toactas the prince of an independent 
nation, created to be its defender and its first magistrate, and to 
forget entirely that accident had had the createst share in my 
elevation. This I attempted to do. If the nation suffered under 
my reign, it would have suffered peg yas more without it. 
Its situation since 1810, that of Poland, § Saxony, and Hamburgh 
prove this sufficiently. 

‘The years 1806, 1807, 1808, 1809, and 1810 were the most 
painful which can be found in the history of the interior admunis- 
tration of any country. When it was thought that Holland could 
not sustain for three months the enormous “weight of its finances, 

vhich was constantly rendered more onerous by the state of its 
foreign relations, she resisted five years a blockade by sea and 
land, forced armaments, restraints and snares, obstacles of all 
sorts for a man entirely a stranger till then to your country, and 
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entirely isolated among the snares of the policy which ought to 
have been his guide and support, and those of the enemies of the 
new order of things in Holland, and the enemies of France. I 
made every effort possible for man. I[ alone know what I have 
done for Holland in silence and solitude. I struggled without 
ceasing and with perseverance, consenting to Imevitable innova- 
tions with the utmost possible delay, and endeavouring to accel- 
erate the epoch of a general peace or of a genuine independence. 
My object was on the strived of this event, to consult the nation, 
freely assembled, and to do, without exception, whatever it should 
judge necessary, and for its interest. 

‘When, in consequence of the descent of the English at Wal- 
cheren, [ was obliged to repair to Paris, as at the epoch of my 
abdication, my object was to resist violence, all ica 5 as it was, 
but divested of every other argument ; to dispute inch by inch 
the approach of the catastrophe of Holland with him who had 
conquered all the great powers of Europe; to preserve inviolate 
the rights of the country, in spite of the plots and the opinions of 
Hollanders, secretly perverted, and, when it was necessary to yield, 
to abdicate only to my children, not to hesitate to sacrifice my per- 
sonal interests to the preservation of the rights and the hopes»of 
the country, continued by my abdication and the elevation of a 
minor to the throne, whom the constitution would place under the 
guarantee, and almost the regency of France, of whom the inca- 
pacity for thirteen years would take away even the smallest pre- 
text against Holland, and to relieve her thus from the power of a 
king, whom France appeared to have chosen by her influence; 
merely to act as the unwilling instrument of union. 

‘if adopting, as I had almost done, another course of conduct, I 
had remained at Amsterdam, merely a machine, or even if we had 
been ina state to make war, the fate of Holland would have been 
that of Poland, Saxony, and Hamburg. You would not have been 
able, as you are now, to claim of all your powerful neighbours 
perfect neutrality and independence, and avoid the inevitable 
consequences of hostility. I could not be so useful to your coun- 
try as the house of Orange; any other Dutch prince under the 
same protection would have been, to say the least, useless, even if 
I had allowed myself to be involved in a defence which would have 
served but for the plausible pretext of conquest. 1 ought not and 
{ could not be useful to you, but in retaining myself independent 
of France, but never its enemy. 

‘Since my abdication, then, | have remained at Gratz in Austria; 
and after three years’ residence in that city, I came to live in the 
Swiss cantons: I. not to place myself in a state of war with 
France: 2. tobe more ready to be of assistance to Holland, 
should circumstances permit. 

“Vew Series, No. 4. 34 
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‘ Already in 1812, after the retreat from Russia, I made at Gratz 
all the efforts in my power for the liberty of Holland ; they were 


fruitle 288 1n spite of all my care. 
‘After my arrival in Switzerland three months had hardly 
elapsed when I learned, the 27 of last October at Basle, the re- 


treat of the French armies on the Rhine, and the evacuation otf 


Germany, and I anticipated that Holland would either rise, or be 
occupied by the allies. 

1 Faithful to my opinion, which experience has too well confirm- 
ed, I wished to profit by the only opportunity offered of establish- 
ing a counterpoise in Germany, and of the approaching evacuation 
of Holland, to place that country in a state of real independence 
and strict neutrality, the only state which is proper for Holland, 
without which it will be ruined sooner or later; an object equally 
at heart with all the belligerent powers. I sent to Mayence to 
the Emperor of the French, and to the Empress Regent at Paris ; 
{ demanded with the evacuation of Holland my free | passage across 
France. If this had taken place, sure from my journey through 
France of her not being imimical, and of her consent, tacit but 
certain, I would have convoked the nation on my arrival, | would 
have told you my opinion, and you should have done what you 
judged most proper , in regard to your political situation, and that 
of your constitution ; ready to retire, had you preferred the house 
of Ora ange to me, but not before I had ‘fulfilled my last duty to you. 

‘lLarrived the third of November at Pont-sur-Seine, near Paris, 
where [ received very unfavourable answers to some of my re- 
quests, and none to the most essential. [learnt there that it was 
not decided to evacuate Holland: I returned to my retreat in 
Switzerland, where at length I received an indirect answer at 
Mayence, more than neg ative. 

‘In this situation I wrote to M. de Byland Hatt, one of the last 
presidents of the legislative body ; to Messieurs Roell and Kra- 
yenhoff, former ministers ;to W ies Willink, counsellor of state; 
and Professor Van Lennep, whose intelligence, and patriotism, 
and character are known to me. Ido not know if these letters 
have arrived, but as I send duplicates of them with this letter, you 
will be able to understand their contents. My object, as you 
will see, is to have my conduct and sentiments known in Holland. 
Since, I have learned all that has passed, and in this state of things 
[ have considered that since three years and a half, I have been 
isolated, wandering in strange places ; that I have renounced my 

native country wholly and “absolutely, to remain faithful to the 
system which ‘T have thought would be most useful to your coun- 
try; that, if my adopted country for eight years escapes me, | 
shall find® my self without country, without friend, without any 
hond; that in the meantime, in the important circumstances of 
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Europe, every thing presses me to take some step, no longer. to 
remain the plaything of events, to become entirely free in my 
actions, and to finish the fulfilment of every duty I owe your land. 

‘In addressing myself to you, gentlemen, in regarding you as 
the representatives of a nation without a general representation, 
and demanding its decision, I believe myself discharging this last 
duty. Whatever this decision may be, I pray you to let me know 
it as soon as possible. 

‘I finish this manifesto, so important to myself, by a sincere wish 
for the happiness of Holland, and by the requests I make her in 
this connexion : 

‘1. Not to confine herself to the old constitution, but to finish 
that which the act of union of Utrecht only sketched, in a word, 
to constitute a free but monarchical government, like England and 
Switzerland ; without this the state of Holland will be precarious 
and — on various causes, extraneous to herself. 

‘oO 
cerations ; to consider that the state of peace and neutrality rs the 
only safeguard of the country ; that the armaments should be as 
strong as possible at present, merely to maintain the independence 
of the ancient territory, and the absence from it of foreign troops, 
and to avoid carefully becoming the theatre of the war. Whatever 
may be your answer, I shall remain unalterably and tenderly 
attached to your country.’ 


As the Dutch, without paying any attention to this letter, 
conferred the sovereign power upon the Prince of Orange, 
Louis considered himself as disengaged from all his obliga- 
tions towards his former subjects. It is impossible not to 
perceive from this proceeding, as well as from the other 
instances of the same kind which we have pointed out, that 
Louis, with very good intentions, and with no small share of 
magnanimity and disinterestedness in his character, miscon- 
ceived entirely his position in regard to Holland. He appears 
to have considered his nomination by Napoleon to the crown 
of that country, as conferring upon him aright to the gov- 
ernment of it; and to have thought that his conduct while 
there had gained him the good will of his subjects. Nothing, 
of course, can be clearer, than that his appointment conferred 
no right whatever, and it is quite evident thatthe nation only 
considered him as the instrument of a forergn oppressor, 
fortunately less pliant to his employer’s wishes than the rest, 
but still connected effectively with a system, which they had 
every reason to detest. 


Not to let herself be carried away by animosities or exag- 
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Being now disengaged from his obligations to his former 
subjects, Louis determined to return to France, and to live 
there as a private citizen. Ue arrived at Paris the first of 
January 1814. ‘The Emperor at first refused to see him, and 
even exiled him forty leagues from the city, but by the inter- 
vention of their brother they were induced to have a meeting, 
which passed very coldly. Ue remained at or near Paris 
till the return of the Bourbons, but does not appear to have 
been on friendly terms with his brother. He remarks, how- 
ever, that at this period he wrote to Napoleon almost every 
day, for the purpose of pressing him to agree to terms. It 
required indeed no uncommon sagacity to see that Napoleon 
was playing at this time a desperate game, but the same ex- 
travagant spirit, which made him lose the opportunities which 
presented themselves the year before of concluding a most 
advantageous peace on moderate terms, now urged hin on to 
cemplete ruin. After the abdication, Louis repaired to Rome, 
having first obtained the Pope’s permission ; and has contin- 
ued to reside there ever since. He had the discretion and 
good fortune not to take any part in the disastrous move- 
ment of the year 1815. We add here the passage, in which 
he speaks of his last interview with Napoleon. 


‘He then quitted Switzerland, proceeded to Lyons, and arriv- 
ed at Paris the morning of the first of January. fle alighted at 
his mother’s abode. He could not see the Emperor, till ten days 
after his arrival An order was intimated to him to depart 40 
leagues from Paris. The Prince de Neufchatel and the Duc de 
Vicence came to announce this order formally to him, which he 
refused to obey, because no one had the right of forbidding him to 
live at home. 

‘He saw the Emperor at last the tenth of January, by the me- 
diation of the Empress ; they met coldlv without embracing. It 
would be difficult to describe the feelings of Louis at meeting a 
brother to whom his childhood had been so much indebted, but 
who had given such cause of complaint after his life and prospects 
had been sacrificed to policy and the illusions of the world. He 
begged his brother to pass by every thing which could concern 
Holland i in their conversation ; he promised himself to forget this 
country entirely during his stay in France. “If victory places it 
in your power, > said he, «I only claim the permission to leave 
France, when I do not wish to stay, if France invades that king- 
dom a second time; if, on the contrary, victory abandons you, 
there will be no farther question, nor necessity of discussion.” 
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‘This is the letter of the Emperor, written with his own hand, 
which Louis refused to ebey.* 

«« My brother, I have received your two letters, and learnt with 
regret that you have arrived at Paris without my permission. You 
are no longer king of Holland, since you have abdicated, and 
since I have united that country to France ; you ought to think 
no more of it. The territory of the empire is invaded, and I have 
al] Europe armed against me. Will you come asa French prince, 
as constable of the empire, and place yourself near the throne? I 
will receive you; you will be my subject; in that quality you shall 
enjoy my friendship, and do what you can for the common cause. 
7 on the contrary you persist in your ideas of king and Holland- 

retire 40 leagues from Paris, I do not wish. any ambicuous 
c haiechie, any rove tiers. If you accept, write mea bette , that I 

can have printed.” 

‘He staid at Paris during the months of January, February, and 
March, to the thirtieth of this last month, when he followed the 
Kinpress to Blois. He insisted that she should remain at Paris, 
in spite of the entry of the allies, but she dared not. The Empe- 
ror, in his instructions, declared traitors all, who should remain 
at Paris, provided this city should be occupied by the allies, and 
even any one who should advise the Empress to remain. 

‘He saw the Emperor a second time the thirtieth of January, 
on the eve of his departure to the army. ‘The Emperor was de- 
cided to make peace after the first victor y, but suffered himself to 
be drawn into a contrary system. That one of his brothers, of 
whom we speak here, did not cease to press him to sign any 
pene e, he wrote to him almost every day, and among others the 

3, 3, and 16 March ; in the last of his letters he wrote these re- 
markable words: “If your majesty does not sign the peace, be 
convinced your gov ernment has not much more than three weeks 
of existence ; it only requires a little coolness and good sense to 
judge of the state of things at this moment.” It was the 16 of 
March that he wrote these prophetic words, and the 18 of April 
that the revolution took place. But Fortune is never more de- 
ceptive, than when she commences vbr ows? prosperity ; 
every thing succeeds to the wishes of her favourites ; the saiks 
are swelled, the sea and elements favourable and agreeable to 
their wish; but let them wait the end of their course, and learn 
that the evil is in proportion to the good; that time lost by mis- 
fortune she makes up, and that every thing is balanced in this 
world and in the next.’ 


‘* Mon frére, j’ai recu vos deux lettres, ct j’ai appris avec peine que 
vous soyez arrivé a Paris sans ma permission. Vous n’étes plus roi de 
Hollande depuis que vous avez renoncé, et que j’airéunice pays a la 
France ; yous ne devez plus v songer. Le territoire de empire est enva 
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We should do injustice to the character of the Dutch if we 
omitted to notice the very lofty and flattering eulogium which 
is passed upon it in this work, by one who certainly pos- 
sessed some means of judging it with correctness. 


‘To consider the humid, uncultivated, and desert aspect of the 
sreatest part of the low, inundated, and as it were artificial soil 
of a coast, eaten away on the one side by the principal rivers of 
Europe, which empty themselves over it, and on the other constant- 
ly menaced by the tempestuous and violent waves on these shores ; 
te consider the prodigious labour of the Dutch, necessary to pre- 
serve their soil above the waters; to consider the continual ne- 
cessity they are under of the most unrelaxing activity and indus- 
try, to procure their subsistence on a barren, expensive, and 
trembling soil, in an unfavourable climate, one would not think 
this people could love their country. One would lament their 
being no more favoured by heaven, and be ready to compare them 
to a company of exiles, banished from other societies, and forced to 
live on a thankless and unhealthy soil. But when the manners and 
character of this people are examined nearer, it is easy to discern 
their virtues, their candor, their good sense, their attachment to 
their duty, their patience, their love of labour, their moderation 
in pleasure, their gratitude and their love towards the Author of 
every good ; when we observe their aptitude for every thing they 
undertake ; the great men they have produced ; the perfect state 
of their agriculture, sciences, commerce, and arts; the high de- 
gree of intelligence and civilization they ge we we might 
compare this people to a community of philosophers, disgusted 
with the reverses, follies, and evils of other men ; and who, desi- 
rous of living apart, according to their reason and their con- 
science, look with pity on the pomp, the pleasures, the grandeur, 
the luxury, the frivolity, and the inhumanity of the world ; or 
rather we might compare them to a chosen people, set apart by 


‘ap ] ° 
heaven as a model for other nations.’ 


Our readers are perhaps aware that the Netherlands are 
regarded by some inquirers, principally, we believe, inhabi- 
tants of the country, as the original seat of civilization and 
science, as the primitive root from which proceed the various 


hi, et j’ai toute l’Europe armeé contre moi. Voulez-vous venir comme 
prince franc¢ais, comme connétable de l’empire, vous ranger auprés du 
trénc? Je vous recevrai, vous serez mon sujet; en cette qualité, vous y 
jouirez de mon amitié, et ferez ce que vous pourrez pour le bien des af- 
faires. I] faut alors que vous «yez pour moi, pour le roi de Rome, pour 
V’Imperatrice, ce que vous devez avoir[?] Siau contraire, vous persistez 
dans vos ideés de roi et de Hollandais, éloignez-vous de quarante lieues de 
Paris. Je ne veux pas de position mixte, de réle tiers. Si vous accedez, 


écrivez moi une lettre que je puisse faire imprimer.’ 
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branches of the tree of knowledge which now flourish in the 
East and in the West. ‘They even consider the geography 
of these provinces as the ground work of the seducing narra- 
tives we read in ancient poets and romances of the Fortunate 
islands, the Elysian fields, the Sunken land of Atlas and the 
country of the Hyperboreans, all which places are universally 
described by the writers in question, as inhabited by an un- 
commonly virtuous race of men, gens justissima—a nation of 
heroes and sages. ‘Lhe advocates of this theory are accus- 
tomed to urge, among other corroborating circumstances, the 
great conformity between the actual character of the Dutch 
and the qualities attributed in history to the tribes in ques- 
tion. In fact, if the Dutch are, as they suppose by general 
acknowledgment, a community of philosophers, the theory 
would certainly be in a high degree probable. Such commu- 
nities are not of daily occurrence, and with the exception of 
the United States, we have no people who can put in a very 
plausible claim to this distinction. ‘The opinion of Louis, 
which we quoted above, forms, therefore, a singular corrob- 
oration of this system, and the more as it appears to have 
been given without any view to its being used for this pur- 
pose. Ifthe attempts which have been made to substantiate 
the analogy between the arts and languages of the different 
nations of the world, and those of Holland are equally suc- 
cessful, we may regard the solution of this most interesting 
problem in the history of man, as near at hand. We have 
not room, at the close of this long article, fo enter upon a 
full discussion of a new subject of such importance, but must 
reserve our remarks for a future essay, which we have in 
preparation, on the local position of the garden of Eden. We 
may add, however, that the opinion of the late worthy and 
ingenious Diedrich Knickerbocker, respecting the Dutch 
character, appears to have been not less elevated than that of 


Louis Bonaparte. 
= T Everett. ’ 
Arr. XIV.—Anastasius ; or Memoirs of a Greek : written at 


the cluse of the last century. New York, reprinted, 2 vols. 
12mo. 1820. 


THERE are few things, in which the progress of taste has 
been greater, than in the department of novel writing. A 
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sort of literature, unknown in the classical ages of antiquity, 
and which came up in the Greek and Latin languages, after 
every thing else had gone down ; and which, with various 
fortunes in the modern languages, had scarce attained a clas- 
sical elevation jn any of them, has, of late years, been culti- 
vated by the first geniuses in most of the countries of modern 
Europe. It is enough to mention the names of Edgeworth 
and Walter Scott, in England; of Rousseau and Madame de 
Staél, in France; of Wieland, Gethe, and Schiller, in Ger- 
many ; and cf Foscolo in Italy, to show, that scarce a branch 
of modern literature has more great names to boast of, than 
that of novel writing. What great and cultivated minds can 
afford to write, kindred minds need not, of course, be asham- 
ed to read 5; and that, which was once the solace of boarding- 
school misses and the trafiic of circulating libraries, bas 
gsrown into a vehicle of history, poetry, ethics, and elo- 
quence, to which none is too grave to resort, and with which 
none is too refined to be pleased. Instead of an insipid ring- 
ing of changes on the ordinary events of fashionable society, 
a broad caricature painting of the manners of high life. by 
those who had witnesscd them at an humble distance, we have 
now the most masterly sketches of history, the most discrim- 
inating views of national character, the deepest lessons of 
morals, and the finest bursts ef poetry and eloquence, under 
the name of a romance, a novel, or a tale. Nor has the ef- 
fect been such as might have been anticipated. This high 
classical character. which has been given to works of imagi- 
nation, has not had the effect simply of transferring them 
from the lower to the higher classes of readers. It has not 
taken novel reading out of the hands of chambermaids and 
appreitices, to put itinto the hands of philosophers and schol- 
ars ; but either by the charm inseparable from novel writing, 
or the peculiar skill with which the works we allude to are 
written, that are, somewhat as Hooker saith of the law, alike 
interesting to all, to the least as feeling their charm, and the 
greatest, as not exempt from their power. Though we 
shrewdly suspect that there are readers who will skip the 
essay on the Kniglits Templars in Ivanhoe, or the antiquarian 
excursions in Corinne; yet, upon the whole, there are no 
books more voracicusly devoured, even by inveterate novel 
readers, than the class of novels of which we are speaking. 
The productions of the Minerva press have been put to rout. 
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in their own entrenchments, by the very works which have 
made history dull and poetry tiresome. itis to us, indeed, in- 
conceivable that the trade of job novel writing should not have 
been wholly broken up, by the splendid productions of the 
Jast years ; nor do we know how it has been possible, not 
only for the Thaddeus of Warsaws and the Scottish Chiels, 
but even the ‘Trials of the Hearts and the Mysterious Stran- 
gers to stand before the Waverleys and the Vivians. But 
fyols rush in where angels fear to tread ; and every quarter- 
ly list gives the names of novel-writers, who do not fear to 
to stand up in the presence of that half-anonymous por- 
tent, before whom even Miss Edgeworth seems to kow in 
silence. 
The work before us is not the least remarkable of the re- 
markable noveis which have appeared of late years. On its 
first publication in England, it was announced by an unusual 
lourish of trumpets in the minor reviews, which was duly 
echoed in our country. Like every thing else misanthropical 
and licentious, it was ascribed pretty freely to the great poct- 
ical residuary legatee of the spleen of the age ; who ts ac- 
countable for too many authentic libels on his own genius and 
human nature, to make it kind fo ascribe to him any more. 
It is now in private circles, but we know not how justly, as- 
cribed to an Englishman of fortune, who is said to have com- 
posed it from the notes taken on his travels in Turkey, with the 
aid of the MS, ofa Frenchman long resident in the same coun- 
try. ‘That it is the production of a person or persons who 
have passed much time in ‘Turkey, with the best means of ob- 
servation, is apparent on the face of the work. Nor are we 
acquainted with one among the stately travellers in that 
much travelled land, from whose formal journals more 
knowledge of the manners, character, and recent history of 
the Greeks and Turks can be derived, than is embodied in 
this work. ‘The style is that of a cultivated writer: very 
powerful and eloquent at times, though sometimes running 
into the affected force of the school of Godwin, often inten- 
tionally negligent and coarse, and rather constrained through- 
out. The geographical and national costume is finely kept 
up. The names are pure modern Greek and Torkish, Ara- 
bic and Egyptian. We have detected nothing English or 
french in the scenery or incidents ; and as for terms and 
titles, even with the aid of the glossary at the end, it requires 
“Ver Series. NO. 4. 35 
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little less than one of the author’s own drogomans, to get 
through with them. As to the skill, with which the charac- 
ters are drawn, we humbly think there is little or none of it. 
They are all of the diabolical class; or where they are not, 
the few good people or good actions which are thrown in, 
appear to have been admitted merely to furnish materials for 
the infernal passions of the prominent characters to act upon: 
simplicity to be deceived by their cunning, confidence to be 
betrayed by their perfidy, love to be ill-requited and desert- 
ed, honour to be scorned, innocence to be seduced, and in- 
dustry and probity to be ruined. When there is no obvious 
design of this kind, in the introduction of a little virtue into 
the plot, it is at best admitted only as a foil to the dark pre- 
vailing shades, that settle over the main business and charac- 
ters of the piece. ‘The hero, Anastasius, is at one time a 
‘Corsair,’ and at another a Don Juan. His character ap- 
pears originally conceived on these models, but it has pleased 
the author to throw into it so many pick-pocket graces, so 
much of the old English prigism, that we are occasionally 
bewildered, and think we have gotten back to the worst 
scenes of Jonathan Wild or Gil Blas. All this did not ne- 
cessarily involve any thing, which was scandalous, in the 
stricter sense of the word ; and to make his book a bolder 
defiance of public decency, the author has occasionally in- 
dulged in a licentiousness equally immoral and disgusting. 
‘Some apology,’ says he in the preface, ¢ may seem requir- 
ed for the publication of these memoirs. ‘The editor, indeed, 
trusts that no one will suspect him of proposing the hero as 
a model, his actions as examples, or his principles as praise- 
worthy ; but he would not even willingly be supposed to pre- 
sent scenes too frequently of vice, merely for the sake of af- 
fording and idle and unprofitable pastime. His aim is not 
wholly frivolous.’ He does not, however, inform us of any 
good object, which he proposed to himself in the exceptiona- 
ble features of the work ; but only adds, in the sequel of his 
preface, speaking in the character of editor of a work which 
had fallen into his hands, that ¢ unfortunately the weeds in his 
work are so Closely interwoven with the flowers, that only 
some of the rankest among the former could be plucked out 
without detriment to the latter.2 Now to be guilty of the 
simplicity of parleying with aman of straw—with the author 
of this English novel in the disguise of the editor of a Greek 
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manuscript, What apology does all this afford for the intro- 
duction of scenes and the description of events, shocking to 
delicacy, nay to decency? We freely acquit the editor of a 
design of holding up his hero as a model, his actions as exam- 
ples, or his principles as praiseworthy : but we severely con- 
demn him for attempting to poison the imagination with the 
description of profligate actions, and the delineation of scan- 
dalous scenes ; and for being willing to purchase a momen- 
tary interest for his work with the least respectable part of his 
readers, by availing himself, we will not say of the most cor- 
rupt, but of the most contemptible sources of interest. The 
amount of geographical and historical information, the 
strength and fidelity of the description of natural scenery, 
the dramatic incident, and the strong writing which this book 
contains, might, under the direction of a purer taste, have 
made a work of which the age would have been proud. 
Could the materials, here wrought up into this offensive tis- 
sue, have been placed at the disposal of the author of Waverley, 
who, like all the sons of light, has a moral sensibility as 
keen and delicate as his intellectual, what an admirable pro- 
duction would he not have given us. Instead of this, Anas- 
tasius, with incident enough for sixteen fashionable novels, 
with as much information with regard to the Greeks, the 
Turks, and the Arabs, as can be drawn out of many a ponder- 
ous tome of history and travel, and better written than many 
better books, will, or at least ought to have, a limited circula- 
tion, and a transient existence ; and be set down among the 
productions of the day, as a work which the angel of litera- 
ture, if any such spirit there be, will 
Blush to record, and weep to give it in. 


Lest, however, our readers be tempted to think from the 
nature of the exceptions we take to it, as well as from the 
tenor of our introductory remarks, that it is a work in every 
other respect of the highest class, and worthy to be named 
with the Waverleys and the Antiquaries, we think proper to 
add, that its literary execution and its conception as a work 
of taste are not of the highest order. The story is overlaid 
and crushed, by the quantity of history introduced. There 
are few readers, that will not nod over much of the Egyptian 
campaign, and who would not gladly have exchanged some 
chapters at Cairo, and the falls of the Nile, for a glimpse at the 
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parts of Greece which are left untouched; a visit, 1f no more, 
to Sparta, to Delphi, to Thermopyle or to Athens. There 
is, perhaps, also too resolute an introduction of oriental 
costume and character. he ‘Turks are too Turkish, the 
Greeks too Greek. Men do not cease to be men, because 
thes wear turbans. ‘The great lines of humanity, in all 
countries, are the same; and it is the error of an inexperi- 
enced or a timid writer to think it necessary to crush all the 
traits of the common human nature and human manners, by 
anxiously keeping up peculiarities which do not often occur, 
nor in every man. itis like Modern Latin, so exquisitely 
ancient, so thickly peppered with ¢xaé aAcyeurye, that an old 
Roman would be at his wits’ end to understand it. Had our 
author recollected the humorous complaints of the Citizen of 
the World, who had no chance at a comfortable meal in Lon- 
don, from being constantly teazed to cat with chop sticks. he __ 
would have spared us some of the oriental scenery, which 
now figures in his volume. 

The objects of reviewing are various; we mean the sec- 
ondary objects; the primary object, by common law of 
reviewers, being * the cutting up’ of any person detected in 
writing a book. That this is the primary object of review- 
ing is now well understood. I[t has been very judiciously 
laid down, in a decision of our illustrious brethren at Edin- 
burgh, that an author as such is the preperty, the possession, 
the slave, the mancipium of the reviewer, ‘The very terms 
of the language imply 1t,—* Our author” No form of lan- 
guage can express more absolutely the diminutio capitis 
maxima, a vight more full and unconditioned. No rank, no 
wealth, no power, no time, no place can take the author out 
of this unqualified servitude. ‘The oldest adepts in the art, 
the gravest teachers of wisdom, the canonized sages of an- 
tiquity, the bearded masters of the East; all that time has 
spared or learning uncovered from its ashes; every sacred 
name of pundit and munshi, of magus, sep!ist and doctor, 
scavant and scholar, their moallakats and their anthologies, 
their poetry and their prose, every thing that, by how- 
ever remote an association, falls within the category of au- 
thor or book, falls at the same time, and ipso facto, beneath 
the dominion of the reviewer. He holds this literary dominion, 
as the political lords of society hold theirs ; by an arbitrary, 
unconferred right, far above your jus divinum, or your peo- 
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ple’s choice, by his own free will and assumption. He is 
pound also to execute this charge, as the rulers of the earth 
execute their charge, as scemeth him good. He lias the same 
right to sacrifice book, section and chapter, that they have 
te sacrifice division, battalion and Company. He is no more 
bound to ask an author if he shall abuse his treatise, than 
they have to ask the subject if they shall empty his pockets. 
He is to execute the high trust, which, from a disinterested 
love of letters and hatred of authors he voluntarily assumes, 
with a high hand and steady nerves. ‘he remonstrances 
of authors, who had rather be puffed than ridiculed, the 
squibs of newspapers, and the denunciations of Coteries must 
be to him, what the petiiions of loyal subjects, the memori- 
als of suffering merchants, the addresses of aggrieved corpo- 
rations, are to legitimate sovereigns; nor is there a single 
principle of truth and justice, at all more binding on the 
reviewer than on the ruler, the minister, and the prince. 

But though such be the tenure of his dignity, of the duties 
and privileges connected with it, and the primary objects 
which he has in view, the good natured reviewer, as objects 
wholly subordinate and secondary, aims to spread the repu- 
tation of good books ; commonly taking care to wait a pru- 
dent time, for the public taste to pronounce them good; and 
to check the circulation of bad books, after they have been 
scouted out of all well educated company. and thrown under 
every decent table. He does not disdain to exercise a lauda- 
ble diligence, in commending acknowledged merit, detecting 
exploded error, and above all, which is upon the whole a 
great secret, filling up his pages with extracts from popular 
books, for which his readers have already paid in another 
form. This last is no small mystery; for with good man- 
agement, the simple public, which is at the mercy of authors 
in much the same way that they are of reviewers, the good 
natured public may be made to pay three times for the same 
article ; first in the origina! publication of the author ; second 
in the review with extracts or rather the extracts with a 
review of the critic ; and third in the notice of the review, 
by the newspapers of the day. 

it does indeed happen. in a few rare instances, that a 
reviewer is quixotic enough to attempt something more; to 
labour on the refutation of an author's errors, or aconfirmation 
of his reasonipgs, or a pursuit of his inquiries, or an analy- 
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sis of his chapters, by which the busy reader may be aided 
in forming his judgment of their contents and availing him- 
self of what information they contain. Sometimes, too, we 
fake compassion on the purses of the public, and try to make 
our review serve as a substitute for the work itself: and 
very highly to the satisfaction of the author, and still more of 
his bookseller, furnish our readers with a sketch and extracts, 
that will enable them to dispense with the necessity of buying 
the book. Our present design, in the case of Anastasius, is a 
little different still. We wish to furnish those of our readers 
who are deterred by the moral character of the work, with 
an opportunity of deriving some gratification from its con- 
tents. We wish to pluck up a few more of the weeds, hoping 
that the flowers will gain instead of suffering detriment, by 
the process ; and inasmuch as self interest creeps into and 
corrupts every thing, we are anxious to signalize our own 
sagacity, in commenting on a few of the statements. Having 
thus at the beginning fairly told the reader what we mean 
to do, a piece of candor so rare with writers, whether critics 
or authors, that the reader is often at loss at the end to 
know what their object has been; we shall allow him to 
make the best of our information, by turning at once to the 
next article, without stipulating, however, that it shall be 
half as edifying as we should be glad to make this. 

This work is called the Memoirs of a Modern Greek, and 
bespeaks our interest in its title. It is scarce a century and 
a half, since so little was known or cared for Greece, in the 
vest of modern Europe, that some of the travellers, we be- 
fieve, speak of Athens as being lost. This is correctly enough 
said, if intended to convey an idea of the ignorance of Greece 
which prevailed in the rest of Europe. But when, with 
several late writers, we go on to say that even the name of 
Athens had disappeared, under the barbarous appellation of 
Settines, given to the city of Minerva by the fishermen on the 
coasts, we exaggerate the degeneracy of the Greeks. If for 
Settines you read Sethines, and so in fact it stands on the 
old maps, you have the name very nearly, no doubt, as it may 
have been pronounced in the days of Pericles. If, instead 
of bringing this word into two syllables, with the accent on 
the first, you pronounce it in three syllables with the accent 
on the second, and with the continental sound of the vowels, 
vou have *S-ethines or ’s ges, the classical name of Athens, 
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with the adjection of the preposition that prevails in so many 
of the modern Greek names of places.* 

Vhere is, however, nothing about Athens in Anastasius, 
and we should owe an apology to our readers for wandering 
so soon from the point, if a reviewer were not luckily under 
no sort of obligation to confine himself to what his author 
has said. But though in Anastasius there is nothing about 
Athens, there is much of the modern Greeks, ‘lle author has 
infused into the character of his hero some noble qualities, 
and still more into that of his friend Spiridion. But notwith- 
standing this, the modern Greek character is painted on the 
whole in dark and contemptible coicurs. We ascribe some- 
thing of this to that delicate feeling of national courtesy, 
which leads the travellers and the writers of the present day 
to abuse and vilify every country but their own. It does not, 
in the case of Anastasius, appear to be done with the design 
which some of the travellers, both noble and gentle, have had 
in similar unfavourable representations of the Greeks, viz. 
to set off, ina more advantageous light, the romantic and 
fictitious virtues, which they ascribe to the ‘Turks. Anas- 
tasius is more honest. ‘Turk and Greek fare alike in his 
hand; Tros Rutulusve. ‘The only difference is that which 
grows out of their difference of political condition. It is only 
a choice between servile and tyrannical meanness, treachery, 


and corruption ; between the vices of masters and the vices of 


slaves. Whatever may be said of the spirit which dictates 
this unsparing sentence of condemnation, we are sure that 
the part of it least open to objection is that, which concerns 
the ‘Turks ; a nation which has lost the virtues of barbarism, 
without acquiring those of civilization; and nee ns in its 
position between cultivated Europe and the sav age North and 
East, to unite all that is corrupt in both regions; the cru- 
elty and ferocity of the one with the sensuality and luxury of 
the other, without the redemption of Scythian manliness, or 
the courtesy of civilized life. That the command of the lives 
and fortunes of others, and the habit of gir ‘ing arbitrary law 
to towns, districts, and empires, should never pros iuce a 
princely generosity of character among individual ‘Turks, is 
not to be supposed. It is very na ural that a traveller 


‘This remark ought the less to have been overlooked, as it is as old as 
sentions who, in making it, does not seem to be aware that he contra 
dicts himself: (de Fortuna Attic. i in fin. ) 
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through their pachalics, with firmans from their sultan, 
backed by the passports of imperial and royal ambassadors ; 
with his purse full of ducats, and his trunks of telescopes, 
gold watches, and elegant cutlery to be laid at their high- 
nesses’ feet, should be kindly received and faithfully pro- 
tected. But it needs no observation or testimony of travel- 
fers, to teach us that a nation originally of barbarous warriors, 
still retaining military possession of a conquered country, but 
so degeneraic, as to be supported therein by the conflicts of 
uropean politics and not by their own strength, and there- 
fore characterized by all the vices of military government, 
without the virtues incident to severe discipline ; a nation 
Which makes it a matter at once of political and religious 
conscience to crush every germ of useful learning and the 
refined arts, and which tolerates not the art of printing; a 
nation subjected itself to a despotism as absolute as the 
military servitude in which it holds the original inhabitants 
of the countries where if is encamped, a despotism destroying 
all orders in society, by making all equally worthless in the 
sovereign eye, and annihilating, by a total insecurity of 
property, the great motive to public and private effort, and the 
great bond of social union; a nation, tinally, in which 
polygamy exists, and that great element of happiness and virtue, 
the equality of the sexes, is unknown ;—it needs no observation 
or testimony to teach us that such a nation must in every 
sense and form be in the last stages of corruption. And to 
talk of the honour, the virtue, the magnanimity of the Turks, 
on the score of the personal kindness .and protection which a 
traveller may experience, is to trifle with moral distinctions, 
and to utter a libel on civilized society. We mean not, in 
giving this character of the Turks, to insinuate a panegyric 
of the modern Greeks, who have all the civil and national vi- 
ces to be expected from their situation and fortunes. All en- 
thusiasm is honest. and we feel no disposition to censure that 
which is felt for whatever bears the name of Greek or Greece. 
But if knowledge, art, refinement, and glory are ever to 
revisit the world, in their ancient athenian splendor, there 
are not many regions of the earth, which we should not 
sooner point out for the manifestation of this avatar, than the 
spot of its former appearance. Greece is ignorant, poor, 
enslaved, and abject; and there are regions of the earth, 
which are enlightened, prosperous, and free; and it seems 
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more in the order of Providence, that these last should be 
made the theatre of the glorious efforts of huwaniy, than 
these, which have had their day of visitation, and are no 
more. ‘The consequence of driving the Turks from Greece, 
the first step which presents itself toward Grecian restoration, 
would be the subjecting of the country, which they now op- 
press, to one or all the powers, whose present mutual jeal- 
ousies inaintain the Porte, and we are not quite sure if any 
thins, beyond the vexatious and barbarous parts of the 
Turkish government, would disappear, under the adminis- 
tration of a Kussian, an Austrian, or an English governor. 
The substantial disabilities of the subject would, we appre- 
hend, remain undiminished. 

But to return from the country to the person of our hero, 
Anastasius is the son of a Scio‘e, whose ancestors had emi- 
grated from Epirus to the isle of Scio. His father was 
drogoman to the French Consul at Scio, an office far more 
important in the East, than is indicated by the word interpret- 
er, by which that of drogoman is usually rendered. ‘The 
ignorance of their respective languages, which prevails between 
Franks and Orientals, putting it out of the power of the prin- 
cipals to detect the infidelity of their interpreters, these latter, 
instead of being mere linguists, are agents of the most confi- 
dential character. The chiet drogoman of the Porte is always 
of one of the first princely houses of the Fanal, and so impor- 
tant is it found by the christian potentates, to attach an able 
drogoman to their legations at Constantinople, that a douceur 
of 50.000 dollars is said to have been given by Count Strogo- 
noff, the present Russian minister there, to bribe over his 
drogoman from the service of one of the other powers, we 
believe the French. 

Son of the drogoman of the French Consul at Scio, and of 
the daughter of the Greek primate of Naxos, Anastasius was 
the youngest of seven children, whom he describes, with lauda- 
ble candor, as a generation of vipers. The family estate hav- 
ing been exhausted in the portions of the daughters, and estab- 
lishments of the sons, Anastasius is destined by his parents, as 
a last resource, to the church, against his own inclination for 
the sea. He however soon throws off the restraints imposed 
upon him, and in capacity of captain of a youthful gang ems 
ploys himself in pillaging the neighbouring peasantry. ‘To 
this succeeds the seduction of a young and lovely girl, the 
Mew Series, No. 4. 56 
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daughter of the French Consul; and to escape the necessity 
of a marriage with her, Anastasius flies from home, and takes 
passage as a cabin boy in a Venetian brig, just sailing. In 
the course of their passage, they ave captured, off Antiparos, 
by a boatful of Maynote pirates, between whom and _ the 
captain of the Venctian a collusion existed. This was in 
1775S, after the period of the Russian war in the Morea. 
The Maynotes and their prize, the Venetian, are observed by 
the Turkish fleet off Nauplia, and both captured by a caravel 
despatched for that purpose ; and thus, says Anastasius, ‘ was 
I, hapless Greek, compelled in the space of four days to bear 
the yoke of four different nations, French, Venetians, May- 
notes, and Turks.’ 

From Nauplia, with the rest of the prisoners, Anastasius 
is marched up, through the plain of Argos, to the memorable 
city of that name, where the Turkish ermy was encamped. 
Considering the profusion with which we are treated in subse- 
quent parts of the work, with the localities of Constantinople 
and Cairo, we may regret that the ingenious author did not 
dwell a moment on his way to Argos, upon the wonders of its 
plain, upon the Cyclopian walls of Tiryns, the oldest in Ku- 
rope, and scarcely less entire than when Homer sang of those 
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and upon the citadel of Mycene, and the treasury of Atreus ; 
objects, which, in the connexion of classical antiquities, give 
an interest to the plain of Argos, beyond almost every spot 
in Greece. 

On our own arrival at Argos, on account of the plague pre- 
vailing there and in the vicinity, we were kindly refused ad- 
mittance into a private dwelling, and forced to accept of lodg- 
ings in a forlorn and ruinous khan. On account of the 
unexampled swarms of fleas which there prevailed in its 
wretched chambers, we soon retreated from them to the 
galleries, to sleep in the open air; a lot hardly compensat- 
ed by a long Greek inscription, unnoticed, that we know, by 
former travellers, which we discovered built into the face of 
a fountain in ‘he court yard. Anastasius, in his visit to Argos, 
Was more fortunate than ourselves, for he attracted the notice 
of Mavroyeni. the drogoman of the Capudan Pasha, or Turk- 
ish high admiral, before whom, in capacity of prisoner, he 
was brought with his comrades. Mavroyeni was pleased 
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with the appearance of Anastasius, and received him into his 
service, as a confidential cup-bearer and attendant. After 
some time spent at Argos, in this situation, our hero follows, 
in the train of his master, on an expedition undertaken by the 
Capudan Pasha, against the rebellious Albanians, who had 
entrenched themselves at Tripolizza, the capital of the Mo- 
rea, and there bade defiance to the Turkish power. In an 
engageient, which took place between the Turks and the 
Albanians, Anastasius, who had not been able tu conceal the 
mortification which he suffered at being obliged to submit to 
menial offices in the service of Mavroyeni, obtained, through 
the intercession of the latter, the Pasha’s permission to 
shoulder a musket, and join the fight, like an Osmanlee. On 
this occasion he distinguishes himself by his rash and 
thoughtless courage, and had the good fortune to receive the 
applause of his master and the Pasha, in whose suite, at the 
close of the campaign, he sails from Nauplia to Constanti- 
nople. ‘The reader is thus introduced to the far-famed capi- 


tal of the East. 


‘A most favourable wind continued to swell our sails. Our 
mighty keel shot rapidly through the waves of the Propontis, 
foaming before our prow. Every instant the vessel seemed to 
advance with accelerated speed ; as if—become animated—it felt 
the near approach to its place of rest ; and at last Constantinople 
rose, in all its grandeur, before us. 

With eyes rivetted on the opening splendors, I watched, as 
they rose out of the bosom of the surrounding waters, the pointed 
minarets, the swelling cupolas, and the innumerable habitations, 
which, either stretching away along the winding shore, reflected 
their image in the wave, or creeping up the steep sides of the 
mountain. traced their outline on the sky. At first agglomerated 
in a single confused mass, the lesser parts of this immense whole 
seemed, as we advanced, by degrees to unfold, to disengage them- 
selves from each other, and to grow into various groups, divided by 
wide chasms and deep indentures—until at last the clusters, thus 
far distantly connected, became transformed as if by magic into 
threeentirely different cities, each individually of prodigious extent, 
and each separated from the others by a wide arm of that sea, 
whose silver tide encompassed their stupendous base, and made 
it rest half on Europe and half on Asia. Entranced by the mag- 
nificent spectacle, | felt as if all the faculties of my soul were 
insufficient fully to embrace its glories: I hardly retained power 
to breathe; and almost apprehended that in deing so, I might 
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dispel the gorgeous vision, and find its whole vast fabric only a 
deiusive dream ! vol. i. p. 40. 


The following picture, the first presented us on the arrival 
of Anastasius at Constantinople, faithfully illustrates the 
wretched tenure, by which the Grecian nobility holds its 
dignity and importance under the Turks. 


‘It was with difficulty I could collect my scattered senses, 
when the time came to step down into the nut: shell, all azure and 
gold, which waited to convey the drogueman’s suite to the Fanar, 
where, with the other principal Greeks, Mavroyeni had his resi- 
dence. Each stroke of the oar, after we had pushed olf from the 
ship. made our light caick glide by some new palace, more splen- 
did than these w hich preceded it; and every fresh edifice lL beheld, 
grander in its appearance than the former, was immediately set 
down in iny mind as my master’s habitation. [ began to feel 
uneasy wien IL perceived that we had passed the handsomest 
district, and were advancing toward a less showy quarter; I 
suttered increasing pangs as we were made to step ashore on a 
mean looking quay, and to turn into a narrow dirty lane; and I 
attained the acme of my dismay, when, arrived opposite a house 
of a dark and dingy hue, apparently crumbling to pieces with age 
and neglect. I was told that there lived the Lord Mavroyeni. At 
first I tried to persuade myself that my companions were joking 5 
but, too soon assured they only spoke the truth, | entered with M 
fainting heart. A new surprize awaited me within. That des 
pised fir-wood case of dusky brown, the regular uniform of al] the 
Fanariote palaces, and which seemed so much out of repair, that 
the very blinds were dropping off their hinges, contained rooms 
furnished in all the splendor of Eastern magnificence. Persian 
carpets covered the floors, Genoa velvets clothed the walls, and 
gilt trellice work overcast the lofty ceilings. Clouds of rich 
perfumes rose on all sides from silver censers. And soon I found 
that this dismal exterior was a homage paid by the cunning of the 
Greek gentry, to the fanaticism of the Turkish mob, impatient of 
whatever may, in Christians, savour of ostentation or parade. 
The persons of the Fanariote grandees were of a piece with their 
habitations. Within doors sinking under the weight of rich furs, 
costly shawls, jewels, and trinkets, they went out into the streets 
wrapped in coarse and dingy, and often thread-bare clothing.’ 
vol.i p. 41. 


At this stage of the work, it assumes very much the charac- 
ter of Gil Blas. Itis the worthy son of Nunez, not at ‘Toledo 
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or Madrid, but at Constantinople ; ; and without being at great 
pains to preserve the unicy of the character of the “hero, the 
author makes him the thread, on which is strung more exact 
and curious information of the private life in the better orders 
of seciety among the Greeks of Constantinople, than can 
easily be found elsewhere. 

Anastasius is dismissed the service of Mavroyeni, and 
enters that of a Jewish physician, In chapter vi. is given a 
dismal description of the Turkish prison, into which he is 
thrown with his master for the temerity of their unlicensed 
practice. The description of the ravages of the plague among 
the miserable victims there confined, and chained tn pairs, is 
truly terrific ; and one recoils at the frightful image of this 


awful judgment raging in the dungeons of a ‘Turkish gaol, 
The following picture is traced with a strong hand. 


‘ Nothing but the visitation of this destructive monster seemed 

wanting to complete the horrors which surrounded me: for if 
even, when only stalking forth among men free to fly from its 
approach, and to shrink from its contact, the gaunt spectre mows 
down whole nations like the ripe corn in the ‘field, it may be im- 
agined what havoc ensues when it is permitted to burst forth from 
the inmost bowels of hell, in the midst of wretches, close-wedged 
in their dungeons, or linked together at their tasks, whom it must 
trample down to the last. ere it can find a vent in space. It is 
there that—with a focus of infection ready formed, a train of 
miasina ready laid on every side—though this prime minister of 
death strike at random, it never misses its aim, and its progress 
outstrips the quickness of lightning or of thought. It is there that 
even those who thus far retain full pessession of health. already 
calculate the hours they still may live; that those who to-day 
drag to their last abode their lifeless companions, to-morrow are 
laid beside them : and that those whoare dying, make themselves 
pillows of the bodies not yet cold of those already dead. It is 
there that finally we may behold the grim destroyer, in one place 
awaited in gloomy silence, in another encountered with fell i im- 
precations,. here implore d with anxious cries, there welcomed with 
eazer thanks, and now perhaps received with convulsive laughter 

and mockery, by such as, trying to drink away its terrors, totter 
on the brink of the grave, from drunkenness as well as from dis- 
ease. 

‘The before busy bee-hive of the Bagnio, therefore, soon became 
a dreadful solitude. [ts spacious inclosures, so lately teeming 
With tenants of every description, now began to present a void 
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still more frightful than its former fulness, Universal silence 
pervaded those endless galleries, but a few days before re-echoing 
with the confused din of thousands of prisoners, fighting for an 
inch of ground on which to lay their aching heads ; and nothing 
any longer appeared that wore a human shape, except here and 
there some livid skeleton, which, as if again cast up by the grave, 
slowly crept along the clammy walls. When, however, the dire 
disease had devoured all that could offer food to its voracity, it 
gradually fell like the flame which has consumed its fuel; and at 
Jast became extinct. What few miserable remains of the former 
population of the Bagnio had escaped its fury were again restored 
to the regular sufferings of the place, suspended during the utmost 
height of the desolation.’ vol. 1. pp. 68, 69. 


But the panic excited in our healthy tuwns by the unusual 
appearance of an infectious disease, would lead us to form, 
perhaps, an exaggerated idea of the anxiety which must 
prevail in so ciowded and ill-governed a city as Constanti- 
nople at the appear .nce of the plague. Itappears to be true 
that the Turks reaily act upon the principle of predestination 
ascribed to them, but which one finds it difficult to credit. It is 
most confidently asserted that no one recoils from a brother 
Moslem, who enters a coffee-house and takes his seat on the 
divan, with plague spots on bis cheeks; that no Turk avoids 
such an one on the highway, or, if in want of clothing, forbears 
to put on his clothes when he is dead. Neither does the dis- 
may of the Greeks and Franks equal what we should expect. 
There is more inconvenience than fright. Life is turned into 
a quarantine and every dwelling-house into a blockaded for- 
tress. The predentinmate, if he leave his abode, will not do 
it on an empty stomach, often not without a pipe in his mouth. 
He hurries anxiously through the street, touching no man’s 
robe as he passes, and studiously avoiding a contact with the 
troops of hungry mangy dogs in the streets. He sits 
on nething hairy or woollen, takes neither paper or coin into 
his hand till it has been steeped and fumigated, and when he 
goes home receives the provisions for his table from without 
on forks, by which they are plunged into water, and with all 
this slavery feels hardly secure. The plague, called by the 
Greeks zo Savetimd», is scarcely ever absent from Constantino- 
ple. In the year 1812, it is reputed to have swept away 
290,000 souls, and it has lurked in the crowded and unhealthy 
portions of the city ever sincee ‘The superstition on the 
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part of the Turks which leads them to think that any attempt 
to escape the plague is not only idle but impious, is relaxing 
in those portions of Turkey where the Greeks enjoy any 
considerable influence. At Patras, at Tripolizza, and at 
Athens the Greeks have succeeded in establishing something 
like a quarantine ; though commonly operating in the case 
of Greeks and Franks alone: for notwithstanding the per- 

mission they may obtain from a Waywode or a Pasha to shut 
their gates on the traveller, the first Tartar bound on an er- 
rand through the city, will deride the quarantine, and per- 
haps scatter the pestilence from the housings of his saddle. 
No where has the Turkish policy been more enlightened in 
this respect than in the Morea; and the houses in which the 
plague discovered itself, in the plains of Argos and ‘Lripoliz- 
za, in the spring and summer of the last year, were regu- 
larly burned by order of the Pasha. 

To return to our hero and his adventures ; he engages, on 
his delivery from prison, in the business of interpreter and 
cicerone to travelling Franks; and a ludicrous picture, true 
to the life, is given of the entrance of a party of them into 
Constantinople. To protect himself from the consequences 
of an imprudent intrigue, he renounces his religion, and turns 
Turk, and goes back to Scio, the land of his birth, with the 
turban on his head. ‘The unfortunate Helena, the daughter 
of the Consul, was with their infant dead, and the father of 
Anastasius, instigated by the elder sons, receives him with an 
unkindness which blasts his purposes of reformation. Leav- 
ing his native Scio in disgust, he wanders about the islands 
on board a vessel of the sovernment, despaiched for the col- 
lection of the yearly tribute ; descends on this errand to 
Rhodes, where the ineditations of the author are in a solemn, 
high wrought strain ; and finally, on the recommendation of 
a Turkish officer, whose acquaintance he had fornied on 
board the vessel, determines to sail for Egypt, and push his 
fortune in the military career, in that great metropolis of ad- 
venturers. He arrives at Alexandria, and ascends the Nile 
to Cairo ; and the following broad sketching ts intended as a 
portrait of the native of the land of Egypt. 

‘ Among the strange animals which our barge conveyed across 


this vast watery waste, shone conspicuous from the brigh it yellow 
of his glossy skin, a short bloated biped, who, ona head searce 
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peeping above his shoulders, wore, perfectly poised, a huge flat 
turban, which gave the tout-ensemb/e the complete proportions of 
a toadstool; and truly, in the eyes of the other natives, this nat- 
ural production seemed very much held in similar estimation 
with afungus. An Osmanlee of Cairoma man of unusual infor- 

mation for his country, and of open pleasant manuers—seeing 
the wonder with which I coutemplated this figure, whispered me ; 
*¢ Coobd is the name these people give themselves, and they trace 
their descent from the ancient Eyptians ; ; but they have changed 
the object of their worship from cats and onions to gold ; and the 
only hieroglyphics they preserve are those which secure to 
them the exclusive knowledge of the size, produce, and bounda- 
ries of all the cultivable tracts of the country. Nor is this, in 
their hands, a mere speculative and barren science. It secures 
them the stewardship of all the property of their Mahommedan 

masters. More conversant in arms than in arithmetic, we cannot 
dispense with this vermin, though it lives upon our best substance ; 
and every Mussulman, of any rank or weaith, from the Schaich- 
el-belled who farms the whole territorial contributions of Egypt, 
to the smallest Aga of a village, or subtenant of the schaich-el- 
belled, lias his Coobtic steward or writer, whose accounts he un- 
derstands just as much as the Coobd understands the language of 
his own prayers. He only knows that he is cheated, and has no 
way to help himself.”’’ vol. i. pp. 163, 164. 


It isin the Egyptian chapters of Anastasius, that even the 
hardened lover of romances will begin to flag, and think he 
has mistaken his book. Notwithstanding this, we scarce 
know where more secret history of the convulsions of that 
country for the twenty years preceding the French inva- 
sion can be found. But our limits oblige us to pass over if, 
as hastily as the most resolute novel reader, that ever hunted a 
preposterous plot, through four volumes of wire-drawn senti- 
ment. Anastasius is successful in his military career, rises 
from one pol'tical post to another, marries a wile of rank 
and fortune who soon dies, and finally escapes from Egypt, 
as the jealousies and intrigues excited by his prosperity begin 
to thicken about him. 

He is now driven by his uneasy spirit of adventure into 
Arabia, and here too the narrative scatters its profusion of 
minute local knowledge on the route of the hero. He lands 
at Djedda, and there ‘becomes acquainted with an astrologer, 
an occasion which the author seizes to make his readers ac- 
quainted with the mode, in which that valuable art is still 
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practised in the East. From Djedda he goes to Mecca on a 
pilgrimage to the holy city of the Osmanlees, and the follow- 
ing is a comparison of the appearance of the pilgrims on their 
departure for Mecca and on their arrival there. 


¢ At Cairo Ehad viewed the departure of the caravan from the 
Birket-el hadj, as a species of public rejoicing. ‘The whole of 
the night which preceded the raising of the tents, the camp, re- 
splendent with the light of millions of lamps, and re-echoing 
with the sound of thousands of musical instruments, seemed the 
special abode of mirth and pleasure ; and the ensuing morning 
the pilgrims, fresh, gay, full of ardour, and prancing along the 
road, looked like a procession of the elect, going to take posses- 
sion of Paradise. 

‘ Alas! how different was the appearance of this same cara- 
van, after a long and fatiguing march across the desert, on its ars 
rival at Mekka! Wan, pale, worn out with fatigue and thirst, in- 
crusted with a thick coat of dust and perspiration, they who com. 
posed it seemed scarce able to craw! to the place of their destina- 
tion. ‘The end of their journey looked like that of their earthly 
existence ; or rather, one might have fancied their bodies already 
smitten by the spirit of the desert, and their ghosts come disem- 
bodied to accomplish their vow. 

¢ Among the arrivals were some of my Exyptian friends ; but 
their sufferings had so altered them, that they were obliged to 
syllable their names, ere I could bring their persons to my recol- 
lection. One had almost lost his eyesight, another scarce pre- 
served a remnant of his before slender intellect, and a third 
was, in consequence of constant alarms, become su'ject to such 
spasmodic movements, that he believed himself obliged to hold 
his head fast by the ears, lest it should turn round like a top on 


his body !’? vol. 1. p. 237. 


The obligation of pilgrimage to Mecca was perhaps imitat- 
ed, by the Mahometans, from the Christians. In modern days, 
the Greeks have fashioned their pilgrimage on the Turkish, 
and the name Hadjee, or as it is written in Romaic x«ris, 
is arrogated with as much earnestness by the Greek, who has 
been to Jerusalem, as by the Mahometan who has been to 
Mecca. It is used by all, who have a right to it, as a title of 
familiar address, and it is usual to find it on the superscrip- 
tion of letters written to persons, who have made the pilgrim- 
age. From Mecca Anastasius passes fo Medina, and thence 
to Damascus, at that time the residence of Djezzar, or the 

New Series, Na. 4, 37 
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butcher, the well known pasha of Acre. After a short abode 
in the metropolis of Syria, he descends to the coast and em- 
barks again for Constantinople. 
On his return to the capital of the East our hero finds his 
old patron Mavroyeni advanced from the subordinate post 
of drogoman of the Capudan Pasha to the highest dignity to 
which a Greek subject can attain, that of Ospodar of Wal- 
lachia or Blackbey,* as it is called by the Turks and Greeks. 
Without troubling our readers with the stores of erudition, 
which may be found on the topic of Ospodars and Blackbeys 
in Engel’s German history of Moldavia and Wallachia, we 
shall merely observe that these two transistrian provinces of 
the empire have, from the earliest conquest by the Turks, 
been governed, in a different manner from the rest of the 
provinces subject to the Porte. The population being ex- 
clusively christian, and not having been like the other Euro- 
pean provinces checquered by the establishment of Turks 
in their bosom, it was found more convenient to farm these 
provinces to their native princes, from the body of the Boy- 
ars, (the indigenous Moldavian and VWallachian grandees) 
and afterwards to a member of one of the rich Greck fami- 
lies at Constantinople, than tu send down a ‘Turkish pasha. 
It was in the year 1716, that the first Greek hospodar was 
sent down from Constantinople, by the Porte, to the exclusion 
of the native princes. ‘The demands of the Turkish govern- 
ment, in regard to these appointments, have been usually of 
the most summary kind; a gratification to the treasury 
and all the subordinate agents connected with the transaction, 
in the first instance; continual extorted presents from the 
poor hospodar during the administration ; and in the ma- 
jority of instances decapitation and confiscation to conclude 
it. It is easy to anticipate the effect on the unhappy provin- 
ces of a government so constituted. No portions of Greece 
suffer so much, under the oppression of the Turkish govern- 
ment, no, not the poor Albanian shepherd beneath the extor- 
tions of the hardhearted Ali, as these two christian provinces 
under their christian hospodars. The period of their admin- 
istration, as regularly constituted a period of seven years, is 
to make up to them the debts they have incurred in super- 
seding their rivals, in buying their nominations, gratifying 


* Wallachia is called Baayvia by the Greeks; and bey or bee is the 
Turkish for Lord or Prince. 
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the insatiable avarice of their tyrannical employers, and 
in laying up a fortune for their families. With a few splendid 
exceptions, the memory of the. hospodars is odious in Molda- 
via and Wallachia ; and the usual pretence of the Porte for 
their final destruction, is the murmurs of the wretched 

rovinces; Who have never read Esop’s fable of the flies. 
The hospodarship of Moldavia and Wallachia with the post of 
drogoman to the Porte, and the patriarchate of Constantinople 
form the four great objects of ambition, to the families of the 
Greek princes ; and the Fanal is constantly seething with 
intrigues to obtain them. By an ordinance of the Porte, 
issued three or four years ago, four families were designated, 
to which the succession to these dignities was henceforth to 
be confined ; an ordinance which, we presume, resolves itself 
into.a stroke of Turkish policy, to make these offices twice 
an object of purchase ; in the first instance to become one of 
the four families, and then to attain the post, in the individ- 
ual case. ‘The adventures of Karadja, the late hospodar of 
Wallachia, who, with a fortune of 60,000,000 florins, fled two 
years ago from the bow-string, and took refuge in Geneva, 
and was at the last accounts at Pisa, are somewhat romantic, 
but it is those of Anastasius, which we are now bound to 
relate. 

On his return to Constantinople, he renews his intimacy 
with a Greek to whom he had been formerly attached, named 
Spiridion ; the singular name which the Greek church has fab. 
ricated out of spiritus, and which designates the famous saint, 
whose body is still venerated at Corfu. Spiridion undertook, 
by his gentleness, good sense, and forbearance, acting under 
the impulse of a strong enthusiastic attachment, to produce 
a reformation in the life and manners of Anastasius, and 
bring him back to the bosom of the church. Several inter- 
esting chapters are devoted to the description of these efforts, 
and of course of their ill success. Anastasius is forced to 
fly once more from the capital, to escape the pursuit to 
which he was exposed, for killing a Turk that had insulted 
Spiridion ; and the zeal of the latter rekindled by gratitude 
prompts him to follow the desperate Anastasius, and make 
another effort for his salvation. Carried down the straights 
by the current, they soon reach the Archipelago; and our 
hero, having heard at Mitylene of the death of his father. 
determines to visit Scio, and reclaim his share of the inheri- 
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tance. The prejudice existing against him among his former 
fellow citizens, as a profligate and a renegade, is changed 
into admiration of his generosity, in the division of the 
paternal estate ; and Spiridion, who had begun to fear the 
consequence of the conflict with his avaricious and unprin- 
cipled brothers, rejoiced in the success of his counsels, when 
he beheld the magnanimity with which Anastasius treated 
them. But this treacherous calm is soon disturbed by a 
scene, to which an abstract would do but poor justice. 





‘Since my sojourn at Chio, I had resumed my old travelling 
custom of carrying my pistols duly loaded in my belt Many in 
Turkey always weur them thus when out of the capital. As they 
now impeded my breathing, | took them out, and laid them on 
the sofa. Scarce was I disencumbered of wy weapons, when my 4 
knees began to tremble; a dark curtain seemed to drop over my P 
eyes, and I fell senseless on the couch 4 
‘1 continued some time bereft of all perception, On its return 


re - 4 - ——s == a — eS oe = = SS = ine a 


I found myself stretched out at full length where I had fallen, 3 
: with all the accompaniments of one duly convicted of a decided q 
and lasting illness. A regular physician of the place was feeling 4 


miny pulse, and going to pronounce on my case; ‘and as my first 
return to my senses was marked by a fierce struggle with my 
Esculapius, I was at once judged to be in a violent delirium, and 
in imminent danger. Sentence was pronounced accordingly, and 
every internal medicine, and every external application prescrib- 
~ed, which could torture the human body and stomach. All the 
bystanders conceived me in the agonies of death, and civilly ex- 
ressed their regret, at the short stay | made among them. 

* To myself these politenesses seemed premature. ‘The sudden 
transitions from heat to cold, the suppressed perspiration, the 
fatigue of body and the anxiety of mind during the journey, were 

uite sufficient, in my own opinion, to bring on a strong paroxysm 
of fever, without death being the necessary consequence. | however 
deemed it expedient to assent to all the doctor said, in order that 
he might say no more. It afforded Spiridion an excuse for turn- : 
ing out the company, and procuring me a little quiet. He alone i 
stayed to nurse me. 
¢«¢ What a pity,”’ muttered I to myself, when I thought no one 
heard me, * that that last dose of the English powders of mine 
should have been wasted in Egypt on that traitor my father in- 
Jaw.” Spiridion lost not a syllable of the soliloguy. ‘* There 
are foreign vessels in the harbour,” hecried. * Possibly they may 
have some ;” and he immediately ran out to inquire. 
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‘Meanwhile my brothers had received from the departed visi- 
ters the agreeable intelligence of my being at the last gasp. They 
hastened up to me, eager with curiosity and hope; and finding 
my door ajar and unguarded, slipped in with the least possible 
noise. | however had discerned their steps on the stairs, and imme- 
diately—before they entered the roon—assumed the appearance 
of one in the act of resigning his last breath. Constantine was 
the first to approach. On tip toe he came to my bed side in order 
to ascertain whether his joy was well founded, ere he gave it full 
scope. With that laudable view he examined me most minutely 
from head to foot, raised and let fall my arms and legs, moved 
his hand before my eyes, put his ear to my mouth, first addressed 
me in alow whisper then audibly, then shouting with all his 
might, as if he suspected | might be playing bim a trick. 

‘ Most manfully did { stand the whole ordeal. Nothing could 
make me wince or move a muscle; and my affectionate brother 
at last acquired the grateful conviction, that if not quite dead yet, 
I had at least already lost all perception, and could not fail soon 
to depart for ever. He no longer delayed conveying the agreea- 
ble intelligence to the discreet Eustathius, who, the ‘hindmost on 
all other occasions, on this also had not ventured beyond the 
door, and there stood, in breathless expectation, waiting the result 
of the scrutiny ; and perhaps also watching the condition of the 
outposts. 

¢s Stathi,” said Constantine, with a sort of subdued exultation, 
“there is some warmth still about him—but depend upon it he 
cannot last !” 

¢«* Ah! exclaimed the wary Stathi, shaking his head, “ worse 
than he, I fear, have recovered !” and he fetched a deep sigh at 
the thought ! 

‘True,’ answered Constantine; “ and as we are alone, and 
have every presumption in our favour, why not make sure work, 
and crush the snake at once!” And so saying, he laid his hands 
on my throat, and attempted to strangle me. 

‘This was doing things in a grand style! : Not stopping at half 
measures. I conceived “for my brother a veneration, unfelt be- 
fore, almost thought it a pity to interrupt him in his spirited pro- 
ceeding, and would have let the farce go on, cou!d I, at its con- 
clusion, have revived at my own pleasure. That not being the 
case, I was reluctantly forced to notice the intended favour, and 
weak as I felt, to defend myself as well as I could, against my 
two stout assailants; for Stathi too now advanced to lend a hand ; 
and it was evident that having once begun, they would not, if they 
any way could help it, leave their work unfinished. 
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‘My fire arms lay concealed, but within reach. With one hand 
I seized Constantine’s wrist, and with tne other a pistol: Ah 
brother! ah fiend !”? I cried—and fired. 

‘ Never yet had [ missed my aim, even when [ held pot my 
prey in my grasp. But at my first sign of life Constantine had 
started, and, content to leave his jubbee in my possession, had 
disengaged his person. My hand, besides, trembled with the 
effects of the fever—-perhaps even with some instinctive sense 
of the dire office it was performing, and—the miscreant only re- 
ceived the ball in his shoulder. 

‘ Uttering a dreadful yell, he made a spring at the door, and 
darted out. Ere I could fiud my other pistol, Eustathius too had 
made good his retreat. Both were out of sight in an instant, but 
not out of hearing. Mv ears bore witness to Stathi’s stumbling 
down stairs, with such violence and outcry, as to make me enter- 
tain hopes that neither of them had entirely escaped the merited 
retribution.’ vol. i. pp. 290—292. 


Spiridion returns, hears a confused account of an attempt 
of Anastasius to shoot his brothers, enters into an explanation, 
in Which Anastasius through pride withholds the provoca- 
tion under which he fired, and determines to leave him 
again and for ever. This is one of the most high wrought 
scenes in the buok, but we have room but for an extract. 


‘I went up to Spiridion’s chamber. 

‘He was closing his portmanteau. The things about the floor 
had disappeared. All looked empty, orderly, and desolate. 

‘ss What means this,” cried 1, affecting more surprise than I 
felt. 

¢« Only,” replied Spiridion, “ that what I said, I do.” 

‘Ah, my friend, my real brother,’ exclaimed I, “do you 
ihen, in sad earnest, purpose to leave me? Cursed be my 
tongue, which uttered what my heart had no share in; and 
cursed be my hand, which confirmed the untruths of my tongue !” 

‘<¢ Anastasius,” now said Spiridion, seating himself upon his 
little bundle, “ fancy not your last words and actions to have 
been the sole and primary cause of a long-formed and long-re- 
sisted resolution. Its origin dates far higher. The upkind 
speeches and gestures of this day only gave the final impulse! 

‘From children we were brothers in love. When you 
rescued me from death, the day that all our companions stood 
palsied by fear, gratitude only rivetted affection’s prior links; 
and duty, I hoped, had rendered them indissoluble, when my 
father himself named you his second son! Many years his com- 
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mands of fraternal kindness to his Spiridion’s preserver remained 
without fruit. You yourself best know how. Yet was the deep- 
rooted attachment of childhood never replaced by more recent 
friendships ; and when I again beheld you at Constantinople, my 
feelings for my Anastasius still preserved al) their freshness un- 
faded. Evil inclinations of no ordinary magnitude, indeed, I 
saw mixed with your better qualities ; but I thought that, if freed 
from their allov, your virtue too would eclipse ordinary virtue ; 
aud [ imagined an unbounded devotion might enable me to be- 
come the instrument of so noble a reformation. I undertook the 
task. Iresolved to save from perdition your soul, as you had 
saved my body; and I prayed the Almighty to bless the under- 
taking. Some return on myself also, some selfish feelings per- 
haps were mixed with my wishes for vour welfare. I could not 
help fancying that, regenerated through me, you would become 
my support and my consolation in the irksome race I am destined 
to run; that in your turn, you might assist me in the struggles 
and dangers that strew the rugged path through which I am des- 
tined to journey. In short, | hoped that, each blessed in the 
other, we should toil through life together, and that when shone 
forth our last day, which ever was summoned first should onl 
die in the other’s loved arms. Great as were the pains you took 
to expose my presumption and to dispel my foolish dream, long 
did my soul firmly cling to its fond chimera; long did my heart 
hug it as a thing too precious to part with! 

‘« But there are lights that even strike the blind. Reluctantly, 
though irresistibly, I have at last been forced to see that no 
arguments, no persuasion, no labour of mine, have power to con- 
trol the passions which enslave you; and that however I may 
strive, I still must leave you ungovernable, and you still must 
leave me wretched as before. Much as I tried to avert my eyes 
from the fatal truth, I have at last yielded to the painful convic- 
tion that, sooner or later, we still must end in separating for 
ever; and that, by trying to put off the evil day by struggling 
for a short and transient respite, I can only at last drink the cup 
with greater bitterness. I therefore submit to the decrees of 
Heaven: I bow to the will of Providence in flying from thee, as 
I erst hoped to fulfil it by following thy footsteps. In sadness I 
go; but I go, and for ever! Far from thee I henceforth shal! 
live; and far from thee it will be my fate to die! Yet, Selim, 
thou art young still. What the anxious warnings of friendship 
could not perform, the leaden hand of time may achieve. It may 
allay the ferment of thy passions, clear away the impurities of 
thy heart, and—though I shall not witness the blissful change— 
still make thee great and virtuous. This happy consummation 
God in his goodness grant!” 
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© Ah, Spiridion,” cried I, clasping my friend in my arms : 
*“ You cannot, you shall not leave me thus!” But he, fearing his 
own weakness, in order to render a relapse impossible: ‘ On my 
head be God’s eternal curse—be that of my aged father!” he ex- 
claimed, “if I do not immediately return to my paternal roof!” 

‘i now felt all remonstrance to be fruitless. ‘* You are right,” 
replied I. * The game could not go on between us. The stakes 
were not even. Loaded with the gifts of Providence, and ac- 
countable to your fellow creatures for their use, you may not 
squander your ample means on a barren soil, nor seek ruin with 
a reprobate whom you cannot save. Yet, if once Anastasius did 
possess your love, and still returns all your affection; if that 
wretch, that reprobate, in the midst of all his errors, never 
ceased to reverence your virtues ; if his spirit, undaunted by all 
else, stooped to you, and worshipped you alone—Oh, Spiridion, 
listen! At present that, bereft of all hope, indeed weaned of all 
wish to hear a sentence repealed on which depends your peace, 
he for ever renounces the happiness of your society, nay, urges 
you himself to fly his baneful presence ; at least grant this only 
last requesi—grant what he, who never yet humbled himselfbe- 
fore mortal man, implores of you on his bended knee: tell him— 
lay this unction to his sickening soul to know—that you do not 
hold him in utter detestation!—that on leaving him to return no 
more, you at least feel a pang; and when—all earthly things 
gone by like unsubstantial shadows—comes the day of your re- 
ward in heaven for the good deeds done on this earth—-when, 
before the throne of Mercy, arrayed in all your worth, you re- 
ceive your well-earned meed of ineffable joy, cast back one look 
of pity on the wretch who, overwhelmed by the weight of his 
guilt, sinks while you rise to glory. Speak for him to your 
Maker one poor word of intercession: and beg he may not fall 
so low in the abyss of wretchedness, but that from an immeasur- 
able distance he still may behold, and be consoled by your bliss !” 

s¢Tf at any time, here or hereafter,” cried Spiridion, * | forget 
you, may heaven forsake me !”’—and bending down his head, he 
wept aloud. 

‘ After some time he rose up, and wiping away his tears: “I 
have made you,” said he, “a promise to hold good for eternity ; 
now make one in your turn to last only a short space of time.” 

+ « Any you please,” 1 answered. 

‘«< What a temptation that!” rejoined my friend.—*“But I 
shall not abuse your confidence. 1 shall not ask what you can- 
not perform. It was only a trifling favour I wanted for mutual 
mitigation. Take this watch,” he added, giving me the one he 
wore; “and count just twenty minutes ere you stir from this 
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spot.”°—Saying which, he took up his parcel, and walked to the 
door. I tried to remonstrate and to Stop him; but gently push- 
ing me aside: “ you have promised,” he cried, and instantly dis- 
appeared. vol. i. pp. 294—297. 


After he had been thus left to his fate by Spiridion, Anas- 
tasius wanders back to Egypt, and is again successful in the 
military career ; upon which occasion the history of affairs in 
that country is brought up from the point where his former 
adventures leit it, to 1787. His residence, however, in Egypt 


was Short, and he returns to Constantinople, with a view of 


seeking employment under Mavroyeni, his first patron, who, 


as we have already stated, had arrived at the dignity of 


Hospodar of Wallachia. On reaching Bucharest, he is ad- 
vanced by Mavroyeni to the command ef the Arnaoots or 
Albanians in the war with Austria, then just broken out. As 
the constitution of Mavroyeni’s army is precisely that of the 
‘Turkish forces at the present day, and as a conflict seems 
impending between those forces and the armies of Ali Pasha 
and his sons, the following sketch may enable our readers to 
form a conjecture as to the success likely to attend the effuris 
of the Porte, to reduce these powertul subjects. 


‘To defend this line of frontier most immediately threatened, 
Mavroyeni had early fixed, for the rendezvous of his chief forces, 
upon the plain of Fockshan, which took its name from an open 
place on the borders of the two principalities, belonging haif to 
the one and half tothe other. ‘ther were ordered in April from 
Bucharest, the Arnaoots, of which L commanded the principal 
division, tozether with as many Seimen and provincial Janissaries 
as could be mustered. At the same time were marched thither 
from Sophia, where the Visier had now established his head quar- 
ters, several divisions of infantry and cavalry from the grand 
army—the stipendiary Janissaries under the command of “their 
Sangeaks, or generals by promotion, and the feudal Spahees under 
that of eheie Agas, by descent. When all were arrived, the 
collective force at Fockshan might amount to twelve or thirteen 
thousand men Of these various troops, however, none were to 
be depended upon, save the Albanians, brave by nature, and only 
deficient in tactics and discrpline. Most of the Janissaries, Or 
infantry, came from Anadoly. They were men engaged in the 
professions of peace, forcibly torn from their wives and families, 


and who only marched -ontootarhen they eoutd net afford-aherse-——— 


The Spahees, or horse soldiers, on the contrary, often only hold- 
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ing their Zeeameth or Timar from some grandee, as the wages of 
domestic service, or sent as substitutes by the real fieffee, a woman 
or a child, scarce knew for the most part how to sit on horseback, 
and would have looked better on foot. Obliged to furnish their 
own equipment, and to find their own provisicns, they were only 
occupied in calculating the length of their journey ane the hour 
of their return, only stayed while the pillage of friends or foes 
afforded them a subsistence, and as soon as this mode of supply 
failed, considered themselves free to depart, and without asking 
leaye, hurried back to their homes. ‘The provisions supplied by 
government, and contracted for by the commanders, were, as 
usual, partly from neglect, and partly from fraud, at once so in- 
Sufficient and so bad, that it was difficult to say which was calcu- 
lated to produce the speediest mortality, their abundance or their 
failure. Destitute of all regular magazines, the troops must have 
been, if not poisoned, at least famished, but for the immense train 
of volunteer Tellals, or retailers, who always follow a ‘Turkish 
cainp,impede the progress of the army, and obstruct its retreat. 
When the pay of the soldiers runs short, these accommodating 
gentry take, in exchange fur the necessaries with which they sup- 
ply them, their arms, their accoutrements, and their horses. 
‘Thence, ona sudden emergency, haif the Turkish infantry appear 
disarmed, and half the cavalry dismounted.’ vol. 1i. pp. 41, 42. 


Mavroyeni, for his ill success in the war, is disgraced, and 
Anastasius alone, of all his dependents, follows the broken 
fortunes of his patron, who is soon released from his cares 
by a capidgee, despatched with a bow-string from Constan- 
tinople, for the neck of the fallen Hospodar. On his death, 
our hero returns to the capital, becomes fond of gain, puts 
what he had been able to acquire by extortion in Wallachia 
into trade, enters into partnership with a rich merchant, and 
saves nothing from the loss of both thei fortunes, but the 
insurance of the vessel, in which they were embarked. ‘The 
recovery of this carries him to Smyrna, and on his journey 
back again to Constantinople, we have an account, apparently 
authentic, of the singularly respectable life and character of 
Hadjee Bollad-Oglou, chief of the mighty house of Kara- 
Osman, lords paramount of a great part of Anadoly, (Asia 
Minor) and resident at Magnesia. It is contained in the 
seventh chapter of the second volume, but our limits do not 
allow us to make any extracts from it. Disappointed in a 
new commercial calculation, which had carried him again to 








Smyrna, Anastasius now engages in a life of dissipation, with 
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a set of profligate adventurers, which ends in the deliberate 
ruin of a beautiful girl, Euphrosyne, with the aggravation of 
the most cruel and merciless treatment of her, intu which he 
was betrayed by the infamous machinations of a wretch, 
whose thirst of vengeance for a former slight, had ied he¥ to 
assist Anastasius in the seduction of Euphrosyne, and then to 
embitter their minds mutually against each other, by the 
calumnies which she fabricated and reported. ‘ihe arts of 
this female Zanga are so successful, that Euphrosyne is 
driven by the cruelty of Anastasius from her abode, and ex- 
pires in the horrors of want and suffering, in giving birth to 
a boy, without its being in the power of the miserable father 
to find her out, to ascertain her innocence, or repair the 
wrongs he had done her. Exhausted in fortune by the life 
of gaming and dissipation, which he had led, our hero places 
his child, (whom he first discovers after the death of its 
mother) in the care of some poor people, with the small re- 
sources for its support, which he could raise from the wreck 
of his means, and starts off himself, by the way of Aleppo, to 
Bagdad, to push his fortune with the rebel Pasha of that 
country. 

The reader is now introduced to an acquaintance with the 
Wahhabees, the powerful and spreading sect, whose progress 
has been so often mentioned in our newspapers, but of whom 
so little is known. The arid but extensive province of Nedid, 

we use our author’s words) the inmost centre of Arabia, was 
not only the first cradle of Islamism, but the country where, 
in after ages. the doctrine of Mohammed remained most ex- 
empt from adulteration. ‘The inhabitants of this province 
adhered to the text of the Koran under the simplest forms of 
worship, and became in time known as a separate sect of the 


faithful. 


‘And this happened toward the close of the seventcenth centu- 
ry. Atthat period the district of Ayani was ruled by a Schaich 
of the name of Suleiman, descended from the same noble family 


of the Koreish—-now reduced to a few obscure individuals—. 


whence sprung the Prophet. This Schaich derived a considerable 
income from the numerous herd of camels which he let out to the 
Indian Mohammedans who yearly disembarked at Katif, and 
traversed Ared in their way to Mekkah: but loaded with riches. 
he long remained unblessed with progeny. In his old age, and 
when he no longer had any hopes of “offspring, heaven most un- 
expectedly bestowed on him a son. 
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‘Every species of prodigy is said to have announced and accom- 
panied the birth of this high-fated child. An universal earthquake 
made every mosque that rests upvn the ground shake unto its 
foundations, and every minaret that shoots up in air topple on its 
base ; and whiie, during several successive nights, cities, villages, 

castles, and fields shone with a supernatural and brilliant light, 
the lamps which burned in the sepulchral chapels of Mohammed, 
and of the other saints of Islamism, were diumed and went out 
preternaturally, spite of Imams and of snufiers: miracles so well 
attested, that no one can doubt them, except determined unbe- 
lievers. 

¢ Abd-ool-wah-hab, or the slave of the Most High, was the name 
given to the infant, for whom heaven seemed to reserve such lofty 
destinies. Sent to study the law in the most celebrated medresses 
of Damascus, the youth learnt from the sturdiest Mohammedans 
themselves to attack the corruptions introduced into their creed. 
He no sooner returned to his home, than he began publicly to 
preach the necessity of a thorough reformation. 

‘ His doctrine has been represented as pure Deism ; but nothing 
can be more erroneous. Abd-ool-wah-ab maintained not merely 
the divine origin of the Koran; he wight even be said to enhance 
thie importance e of the sacred text, by asserting that alone it was 
able to supply all the spiritual wants of the faithful, without any 
adventitious aid, and by divesting of the smallest remnant of 
authority every article of faith. or rule of conduct, since added to 
the book sent from heaven, either by the Prophet himself, or by 
any of the later doctors of Islamism: for while Abd-vol-wah-hab 
revarded the Koran as received directly from the Most High, he 
considered Mohammed, its organ, as only an ordinary mortal. 
Endowed, according to the new sectary, with no one superhuman 

attribute, no gift of miracles, no peculiar sanctity, this man re- 
sembling other men could not give a stamp of holiness, even to 
such oral precepts distinct from the Koran as he himself sponta- 
neously uttered: and if any worship, addressed even to Moham- 
med, was reprehe ag in the eyes of Abd-ool-wah-hab, still 
infinitely more so was the least character of sanctity attached to 
other individuals—Imams, doctors, or expounders of the law. 
Pilgrima ages perform on | - peculiar tombs, virtue attributed to 
peculiar relics, were treated as rank idolatry : and the first pious 
performance enioined the new proselytes, w hen they had acquired 
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sufficient s strength, was the destruction of the chapels of Mekkah 
and Medina, of Iman-A! y and Iman-Hussein, where Sunnees and 
Scheyees vearly unite in devout orisons to the ashes of the pre- 
fended saints. Their dust was, like that of the desert, to be 
scattered in the wind: and the treasures which adorned their 
monuincuts were to reward the piety of their despoilers. 
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¢ When about the middle of the eighteenth century, Abd-ool-wah- 
hab, oppressed with years of renown and sanctity, was at length 
cathered unto his fathers, his son Mohammed, educated like him- 
self in the study of the law, and consequently also distinguished by 
the title of Moollah, succeeded him as preacher of the new doc- 
trine. Mohammed gave himself more wholly up to its internal 
light, since that from without penetrated not his eyes, struck from 
his childhood with incurable blindness. This circumstance indeed 
prevented him from leading out his proselytes himself, in the wars 
for the defence or propagation of his new creed, but its irrefraga- 
ble truth had already found a champion of the most martial de- 
scription in Ibn Sehood, the supreme ruler of Ared, who resided 
at Derayeh, and who became the temporal chief of the Wahhabees, 
while Moollah-Mohammed remained their spiritual leader. 
‘From the moment that the new doctrine, adopted by old es- 
tablished princes, became enabled to add the force of arms to that 
of arguments, it made rapid and extensive progress. Almost 
immediately on the promulg ation of Wahhabism, its more recent 
name had sanctioned the tenets already protessed of old by the 
roving tribes of the desart; and soon after its establishment in 
the Ared, the stationary Schaicks of the province of Kherdj en- 
listed under its banners. It now rapidly approached the Hedjas ; 
and the Shereef of Mekkah, the guardian of the Kaaba, began to 
tremble for his power and for his dominions. Loudly inveighing 
against the apathy with which other states saw the danger ap- 
proach them, he determined to avert it from the realms he ruled, 
by promoting a powerful diversion.’ vol. 1. pp. 155—155, 


It was against these Walihabees that Anastasius undertakes 
to raise a troop of Dellis, in the service of the Pasha of 
Bagdad, who had been ordered to march against them by 
the Porte. In consequence, however, of false suspicions en- 
tertained of him, as being a Wahhabee in disguise himseli, 
he is svon obliged to fiy frou: Bagdad, and takes refuge with 
the sect whom he had been preparing to march against. 
Here we are introduced into a life woolly new, of the true 
Old Testament simplicity, in the tents of the Bedoween 
Arabs, Anastasius acquires their confidence, and marries a 


daughter of their tribes : a singular character, of the Lady. 


Sarah Lidhurst cast. who, if the sketch be not borrowed 
more from a European than an Arabic original, (and we are 
free to confess that our author appears to have been betray- 
ed away from his orientals he Tes) shows that the glorious art 
of tormenting yourself and those you love Is as well under- 
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stood in the deserts of Arabia, as in the parlors of Europe- 
an Civilization. His wife, however, dies; and leaving the 
Wahhabees, Anastasius descends to the coast ; after having 
had the good luck to acquire a considerable fortune, by the 
plunder of a rich merchant in acaravan, which he had attack- 
ed with another tribe of Arabs, to whom he had joined himself 
for the occasion. He arrives at Acre, and relates us the history 
of Djezzar Pasha, the butcher, which the reader will find in 
the fifteenth chapter of the second volume. Returned to 
Constantinople, he forms the plan of converting his effects 
(into the mode of acquiring which, as the reader will judge 
from the specimen just given, it is not safe too curiously to 
pry) into bills of credit, and going with his child, whom he 
expected to find at Smyrna, to pass the remainder of his 
days at Trieste. 

He finds in Smyrna no trace of his child, and but an in- 
distinct one of its having been carried to Egypt by the wife 
of aforeign consul, ‘Thither he pursues it, and after many 
fruitless efforts, discovers it in the following manner. 


‘ Nor was I long without descrying ata distance a child ap- 
proaching, whose dress belonged not to the country. A female 
held it by the hand ; but from her my very first glance recoiled 
as from a total stranger—one who bore not the least resemblance 
to the nurse of my Alexis. 

¢« It cannot be he!’ sighed I to myself; and yet, so playful- 
ly did the little fellow trip along, so erect was his gait, and so no- 
ble his mien ; with so lively and inquisitive a manner did he sto 
to survey each new object in his w ay. that I envied his too hap- 
py parents, and could immediately have given up all paternal 
claims elsewhere, for a good title in the treasure before me. 
« Ah‘? thought I,“ had this angel been my own !”’ But as he 
drew nearer—as by degrees I discerned more of his countenance 
and his features—as I became enabled more distinctly to trace the 
outline of bis serene and radiant front, of his dimpled downy cheek, 
and of his wavy coral lip—as, above ‘all, he himself, with a look 
at once arch and innocent, fixed upon me his full bright eye— 
that eye which so eloquently spoke the heaven of his heart—O 
God! O God! all E uphrosyné at once burst upon my senses ; 
entire convinction in an instant filled my mind. I felt it must 
be, it was, my own Alexis, my own babe, | beheld!’ vol. ii. p. 247. 


The guardians of the child, who had adopted it as their 
own, resolved on not resigning it to Anastasius, whom they 
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regarded either as an impostor, or if the true father, as a 
profligate person, to whom the child ought not to be intrusted, 
throw such obstacles in the way of his recovering it, that it is 
only by setting fire to their house (a process wholly unknown in 
our law in similar cases) and availing himself of the moment 
of their flight, to wrest the child from the arms of the person 
who carried it, that he is able to get possession of it. Hay- 
ing thus with difficulty recoved his child he escapes with it, 
amidst the greatest dangers from pursuers, and succeeds in 
reaching a boat and a ship bound for Europe. He spends the 
voyage in familiarizing the child to its strange new father, 
and succeeds in gaining its confidence and love. He arrives 
at Malta, in the lazaretto of which he makes the first dis- 
couraging specimen of European hospitality. Following 
our hero to the Italian coast, we are carried with him into the 
fashionable circles of Naples ; but the pictures now seem to 
lose the brilliant colouring of the East. We are tired with 
traits of manners with which we are familiar. After a hasty 
visit to Rome, our Grecian hero embarks with his hoy at An- 
cona for Trieste. The leakiness of the'r vessel compels them 
to quit it on the Dalmatian coast for a Ragusan, and the sus- 
picion of the plague resting on that subjects them to a quaran- 
tine on arriving at Trieste. It was his intention here to have 
settled down in tranquillity, devoting himse!f to the education 
of his child; when an unexpected calamity, the only one 
which could now befal him, broke in upon this dawn of hap- 


piness. 


‘The blue sky seemed to smile upon my cheerful thoughts 

and the green wave to murmur approbation of my plan. “AL- 

mighty God ! What was there in it so heinous, to deserve that an 
inexorable fate should cast it to the winds. 

‘In the midst of my dream of happiness, my eye fell upon the 
darling object in which centered ali its sweets. Insensibly my 
child’s prattle had diminished, and had at last subsided into an 
unusual silence. I thought he looked pale; his eyes seemed 
heavy, and his lips felt parched. The rose, that every morning 
still so fresh, so erect on its stalk, at mid-day hung its b eavy 
head, discoloured, wan, and fading; but so frequently had the bil- 
lows, during the fury of the storm, drenched my boy’s little crib, 
that I could not wonder he should have felt their eilects in a se- 
vere cold. I put him to bed. and tried to bush him to sleep. 
Soon, however, his face grew flushed, and his pulse became fever- 
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ish, [failed alike in my endeavours to procure him repose and to 
afford him amusement ; but though play things were repulsed, 
and tales no longer attended to, still he could not bear me an in- 
stant out of his sight; nor would he take any thing except at my 
hands. Even when—as too soon it did—his reason began to 
wander, his filial affection retained its pristine hold of his heart, 
It had grown into an adoration of his equally doting father ; 
and the mere consciousness of my presence seemed to relieve his 


uneasiness.’ vol. il. pp. 286, 287. 


The distress of this unhappy moment is wrought into ago- 
ny by a protracted calm, which delays the ship’s progress. 
At length they arrive at ‘Trieste, but the suspicious health of 
the vessel throws new delays in the way of procuring med- 
ical aid for the suffering child of Anastasius. No part of the 
work is better written than this. The following is the de- 
scription of the scene on the quay, and the subsequent burial 
of his child, whom he had recovered but to lose forever. 


‘Lest Alexis might feel ill at ease in my lap, I laid him down 
upon my cloak, and kneeled by his side to watch the growing 
change in his features. The present now was all to me : the fu- 
ture I knew Ino longer should reck. Feeling my breath close to 
his cheek, he half opened his eye, looked as if after a long ab- 
sence again suddenly recognizing his father, and—putting out his 
little mouth—seemed to crave one last token of love. The 
temptation was too powerful: I gently pressed my lip upon that 
of my babe, and gathered from it the proffered kiss, Life’s last 
faint spark was going forth, and 1 caught it on the threshold. 
Scarce had I drawn back my face, when all respiration ceased. 
His eye-strings broke, his features fell, and his limbs stiffened 
for ever. All was over: Alexis was no more—Euphrosyné 
avenged—and Anastasius the wretch he had long deserved to be ! 

‘I shed no tears; I moaned not ; I made myself not a specta- 
cle for the gaping multitude: but, ordered to the lazaretto, I 
threw my cloak over what had been my heart’s best treasure, 
and, with the sacred burthen in my arms, silently proceeded to 
where I was shown my temporary prison. 

¢ After frequent relapses, I prepared to perform to my child’s 
sad remains the last duties of a man, a Christian, and a father. 
In the gloomy precincts of the lazaretto I saw the narrow cell 
dug which henceforth was to hold all I cared for on earth. Then, 
kissing for the last time those faded eyes which never more were 
to beam upon me, and those livid lips which no longer felt the 
pressure of mine, I suffered the dreary winding-sheet of death te 
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shroud from my further view my angel’s altered features; and 
carried him weeping to his last home ; but when the moment 
came—after the priest had concluded his office—to lower into the 
fuul jaws of the grave, and to resign to corruptien that lovely 
hody—t!iat Jast relic of my short liv ved felicity, | scarce felt cour- 
age ‘for the disinal task : 1 clung to what I was going to lose, un- 
til fresh violence became necessary ; and when over the idol of my 
boastful heart Tagain beheld the ground made like ail other ground: 
« Now come.” cried lL, “ when it list, my own final hour! [ shall 
hail it as the healer of sorrows—as the friend who springs for- 
ward to receive suffering man, when all other friends depart.” ? 


vol. li pp. 290—296. 


The desertion of Anastasius is completed by a rencontre 
with his ancient friend Spiridion, who slowly recognizes 
and coldly receives him, and whom in his turn Anastasius, 
by departing from ‘Trieste, now leaves forever. On his jour- 
ney through Carinthia he is struck with the secluded ap- 
pearance of a cottage on the way, and takes up his abode 
there. He here forins an acquaintance with a young couple 
in his neighbourhood, who had known better fortunes ; and 
the husband, Conrad. commits these memoirs to writing, on 
the dictation of Anastasius. ‘They are soon brought to an 
end by that of their subject, who dies in the arms of Conrad. 


¢ The third morning after this speech, Conrad, coming in at an 
early hour, found not his patient, as usual, on his pillow. Anas- 
tasius had made shift to creep out of bed, and was kneeling bes 
fore a chair on which rested his face. At first he seemed in 
a swoon: but, discerning the approach of his friend, he held 
out his trembling hand to ins, al, trying to raise his head, faint- 
ly cried out, * Heaven takes pity at last. Thanks, O thanks for 
all your goodaess !” and immediately relapsed. After a second 
interval of apparent absence, a second fit of momentary con- 
sciousness followed, when Conrad, stooping, heard the poor suffer- 
er utter, but in a voice almost extinct : “ O my Alexis, I come !” 
and immediately saw his head fall forward again. Conrad now 
tried to lift him into bed, in order that he might be more at ease. 
There was no occasion: Anastasius was no more.’ vol. i. pp. 313, 
$14. 

Such is a very meagre sketch of the narrative of this book, 
scarcely full enough, we fear, to excite an interest in the per- 
son of the hero, or justify the length to which our article has 
run. But we should rather that our account should fail of 
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exciting this interest, than that exciting, it should not gratify 
it: for after all, we are afraid to recommend the book itself 
to indiscriminate perusal. Some parts are dull and some 
offensive ; and the whole of it requires more geographical 
knowledge to be read understandingly, than can be supposed 
to be in the possession of general readers. For notwithstand- 
ing what we have said of the elevated character of the novel 
writing of the present day, we presume no one ever reads a 
novel with a map. Without a very good map, Anastasius 
will be unintelligible. 

We ought, before quitting the work, to praise the freedom 
from ostentation, with which this great mass of information 
is brought together. A few notes, scarce any of them more 
than two or three lines long, contain the materiel, from which 
an accomplished book-maker might easily have spun an oc- 
tavo. Weare unable to extend this commendation to the 
orthography made use of in writing the proper names, a 
matter of no small moment in a work containing so many. 
If the principle followed, as one would sometimes think, be to 
spell them in such a manner as best to convey their oriental 
pronunciation to an English eye, we are wholly unable to 
conceive why, by turns, the peculiar orthography of almost 
every modern nation of Europe is admitted ; why we should 
have Sotiri, T'shawooshes. Kehaya, Reis, Capoose, Yaoor, 
&c. none of which express the Greek or Turkish pronuncia- 
tion to an English reader. 


os 


ArT. XV.—Speeches of the Governors of Massachusetts, from 
1765 to 1775, and the Answers of the House of Representatives 
to the same; with their resolutions and addresses for that 
period. And other public papers relating to the dispute between 
this country and Great Britain, which led to the Independence 
of the United States. Boston, Russell & Gardner, 8vo, pp. 
424. 1818. 


THERE are few works calculated to let the reader so fully, 
and at the same time so agreeably, into the real character of 
the controversy, which led to our revolutionary war, as the 
work before us; and no one which ever gave us so high an 
opinion of the men by whom that dispute was managed. It is 
not enough for us to know what battles were fought in the 
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war of independence, with the numbers who died, and the 
gallant achievements which were performed in those battles. 
All this will not have taught us the real history of the revolu- 
tion, of the great moral and political change which took place 
in the people. We shall still have to learn how it was, that 
the ardent loyalty, for which this people were once remarka- 
ble, and which had become almost a part of their nature, was 
defaced and obliterated ; and how it was that a number of 
small provinces, who had always been in the habit of viewing 
themselves as weak and dependent, were wrought up to such 
a pitch of resolution, as to dare so unequal a contest, and to 
persevere in it as they did. It is from books like the one 
before us, that this knowledge is to be gained. 

It is however to be recollected, in reading this book, that 
the controversy between the colonies and the parent state 
was managed more by the people than by the legislatures. At 
least this was the case in New England. Yet in saying this 
we by no means intend to intimate that the legislatures ever 
shrunk from any responsibility which it was their duty to 
assume. ‘The volume before us would amply refute such an 
intimation. ‘Their caution, though great, was not superfluous $ 
on the contrary, their general course of conduct was through- 
out such as, to us at the present day it seems it ought to have 
been. In two instances, at least, it would probably have been 
in the power of the legislature of Massachusetts to have rous- 
ed the people to open resistance; we mean upon the occasions 
of the Stamp Act and of what has usually been called the Bos- 
ton Massacre. Itis well that they did not ; it is well that they 
interposed by their example to allay the popular ferment, and 
to discountenance whatever might have the appearance of a 
mob-like fury. If they had acted differently, their resistance, 
instead of being the commencement of a great and honorable 
revolution, would have been merely the rebellion of a single 
province; and the men who have since found themselves 
guiding the affairs of a powerful nation, might have stained 
the scaffold with their blood. It is not however our present 
intention to trace the progress of the principles of the revolu- 
tion, nor even (although our remarks will necessarily assume 
somewhat of an historical form) to give a history of Massa- 
chusetts for the period to which these documents relate. We 
shall endeavour to give such an account of the contents of the 
work before us. as will enable our readers to form an idea of 
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the character of the book itself; and of the manner in which 
the controversy, to which it relates, was conducted on the 
part of the legislature ; ; though from the great nunber of 
topics to which we shall beaver to allude in a short space, it is 
not improbab!e that our remarks may seem thrown together 
without sufficient connexion. 

This collection commences with the speech of Governor 
Bernard at the opening of the session of the legislature in 
October 1764. Ut is very surprising that >t did not rather 
begin with the session immediately preceding, We have upon 
a former occasion® given an account of that session. to which 
we refer our readers. At present we have only to state that 
in March 1764, resoluiions for imposing taxes and duties on 
the colonies had passed the British House of Commons. On 
the last Wednesday of the May following, the legislature of 
N.assachusetts Bay assembled. and their attention was soon 
directed to the consideration of the Act of Parliament, ¢ for 
granting certain duties in America,’ which had passed in 
conformity with the beforementioned resolutions, and to the 
Stamp Act, with which they were threatened, but which had 
not yet passed. They directed a_ treatise, written by one of 
the members, James Otis, on the rights of the British colo- 
nies in general, and of this province in particular, to be sent 
to their agent in London, accompanied by a letter of instruc- 
tions, which contained an animated declaration of their rights, 
and in which, amongst other expressions equally strong, they 
say that the power of levying their own taxes *is the grand 
barrier of British liberty. which if once broken down, all is 
lost. Besides this, a committee was appointed ¢ to acquaint 
the other governments with the instructions sent to their 
agent’—-¢ and in the name and on the behalf of the House to 
desire the several assemblies on this continent to join with 
them in the same measures.” This last measure was one of 
much importance, for it was the first attempt made to unite 
the colonies in opposition to Parliament. In the article before 
alluded to, we have given a pretty full account of these in- 
structions, and we repeat thus much of what we then said, 
only that we may express our astonishment and regret, that 
the documents of that session of the legislature were not 
inserted in this volume. If there were any propriety in 
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attributing the revolution to any single legislative act, 
Which we deny there is, these instructions and the mode 
adopted of promulgating them would be sufticient to refute the 
assertion, which has been lately made in a highly respectable 
quarter, that the revolution commenced with the declaration 
of Virginia, made about a year afterwards, that the attempt 
to vest the power of laying taxes upon the province in any 
person or persons, other than the general assembly, «had a 
manifest tendency to destroy British as well as American 
freedom.’ 

The day after the House had finished the business of the 
instructions, the Governor prorogued them to the 25th of 
July. It was not however his intention that they should then 
meet, for he dreaded the spirit they had discovered at their 
last session, and which he knew to be but a representation of 
the feelings of the people. He accordingly prorogued them 
by three several proclamations until the 18th of October, when 
finding the public clamor too loud to be longer resisted, he 
permitted them to convene. 

This volume, we have before said, begins with his speech at 
the opening of this session. ‘The House immediately prepar- 
ed an address to the King, which was sent to the Council for 
concurrence.* It here encountered a strong opposition from 
Mr. Hutchinson and his friends. Hutchinson was aman of 
consummate ability and address, and of great influence. He 
succeeded in obtaining a committee of conference with the 
House, of which committee he was himself appointed chair- 
man. Having wearied the committee with an opposition of 
ten days, and embarrassed the House by the counteracting 
votes of the Council, he at length succeeded in having a 
petition to the House of Commons substituted for the address 
to the King. ‘This petition is given ia the volume before us, 
It solicits the repeal of the obnoxious act of Parliament, 
principally on the ground of expediency and convenience. A 
letter of instructions to their agent in London accompanied 
this petition, in which the legislature say, «they have been 
induced thus to petition.’ in consequence of a suggestion made 
by the agent and another gentleman in England, ‘that a 
decent remonstrance might procure some relief.’ They add, 
‘we have endeavoured to avoid giving offence, and have touch- 
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ed upon our rights in such a manner, as that no inference can 
be drawn, that we have given them up on the one hand, nor that 
we set up in opposition to the Parliament, nor deny that we 
are bound to the observance of the acts of Parliament, on the 
other. But ina letter to you. we may be more explicit on 
this point—a right, the people of the colonies have undoubtedly 
by charter aud commissions to tax themselves. So far as the 
Parliament shall lay taxes on the colonies, so far they will 
deprive them of this right. If the first settlers of the colonies 
had not imagined that they were as secure of the enjoyment 
of this right, as of their titles to their lauds, in all probability 
they would never have left England, and no one colony could 
have been settled.’ (p. 24) The tone of this petition, so dif- 
ferent from the spirited instructions of the last session, gave 
great disgust to ihe people. But notwithstanding this, and 
the manner in which the House was drawn into the measure, 
yet as we have formerly intimated, it may be doubted at the 
present day. if it were not the wisest course which, under all 
circumstances, could have been adopted. 

Ai the next session (in January 1765) nothing important 
appears to have been done. The legislature, although they had 
given offence to their constituents by their conciliatory course 
at the last session, could not now retract ; and they appear, 
from their answer to the Governor’s speech, determined to 
wait until they had learned the effect of their petition. Be- 
fore however the new legislature assembled, which happened 
on the 30th of May foliowing, the news of the passing of the 
Stamp Act had arrived. The triumph of those who condemn- 
ed the miid petition of the last legislature, and the mortifica- 
tion of those who had been induced by Hutchinson to believe 
that language, such as was then used, and such alone, would 
be attended to, were complete. In his speech at the opening 
of the session, the governor appears anxious to avoid the 
subject of the Stamp Act, the subject which was uppermost in 
every man’s mind; and talks about pot ash, and lumber, and 
hemp, which, he tells the legislature, ¢ are proper objects of 
their concern ;’ and in the conclusion cautiously reminds them 
of the supremacy of Parliament. The House, however, with- 
out waiting to answer the governor’s speech, ‘taking into 
consideration the many difficulties to which the colonies are 
and must be reduced by the operation of some late acts of 
Parliament,’ appointed ¢ a committee to consider what meas- 
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ures had best be taken, and make report.’ There were 
wanting no declarations of the rights of the province, for time 
and again had the principle been asserted, that the province 
had the exclusive right of assessing their own taxes ; no reso- 
lutions were necessary to rouse the minds of the people, for 
these were already inflamed; and as to petitions, they had 
found by recent experience how little attention was paid to 
them, at least when proceeding from a single province, though 
couched in the most conciliatory and respectful language. 
The Committee reported : 


‘That it is highly expedient there should be a meeting as soon 
as may be, of committees from the Houses of Representatives or 
Burgesses in the several colonies on this continent, to consult 

together on the present circumstances of the colonies, and the 
difficulties to which they are and must be reduced by the opera- 
tion of the late acts of Parliament for levying duties and taxes on 
the colonies, and to consider of a general and humble address to 
his Majesty and the Parliament to implore relief.’ p. 35. 


It was proposed that this convention should meet at New 
York on the first Tuesday of October then following. ‘This 
report was immediately accepted ; and James Otis, Col. Par- 
tridge of Hatfield, and Timothy Ruggles were elected dele- 
gates from Massachusetts Bay.: The Congress assembled at 
the time and place appointed. Delegates from nine provinces 
were present. In the first place they prepared a general 
declaration of the rights and grievances of the colonies. In 
it they assert that the colonists are entitled to all the rights 
and liberties of natural born British subjects ; that it is one 
of these rights, and essential to the freedom of a people, that 
no taxes be imposed on them, but with their own consent, 
given personally or by their representatives : that from local 
circumstances they cannot be represented in the House of 
Commons of Great Britain: and that no taxes ever have been 
or can be constitutionally imposed upon them, but by their 
respective legislatures. ‘They likewise declare that the ob- 
noxious acts of Parliament have a manifest tendency to sub- 
vert the rights and liberties of the colonies. In addition to 
this they addressed petitions to the King and to each House 
of Paliament. The petition to the King is inserted in the 
volume before us. It is written with a! bility and dignity. We 
lo not know that the editor was bound by the nature of his 
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undertaking to give us any of the documents of this Congress ; 
but as he has seen fit to favour us with one, and only one of 
them, we should have supposed the declaration of rights would 
have had the preference, as being the most important. It was 
no small point gained in the progress of the principles of 
opposition, that so many colonies had been brought together 
to discuss their common rights, and compare their feelings 
and opinions. It was so viewed in England, and was made 
the subject of a special representation to the King from the 
Lords Commissioners of trade. We have given extracts from 
this representation in the article to which we just now refer- 
red our readers. 

In August the riots took place in Boston, in consequence 
of which the governor convened the legislature in September. 
His speech to the two Houses begins : 


‘T have called you together at this unusual time in pursuance 
of the unanimous advice of a very full council, that you may take 
into consideration the present state of the province, and deter- 
mine what is to be done at this difficult and dangerous conjunc- 
ture. Ineed not recount to you the violences that have been 
committed in this town, nor the declarations that have been made 
that the act of Parliament for granting stamp duties in the British 
colonies shall not be executed within this province. The ordinary 
executive authority is much too weak to contradict such declara- 
tions, or oppose the force by which they are supported. It has 
therefore been found necessary to call the whole legislative power 
in aid of the executive government. From this time this arduous 
business will be put into your hands, and it will become a provin- 


© 


cial concern.’ p. 39. 
And as he ¢ desires not to dictate, and would avoid the appear- 
ance of doing it,’ he says: 


‘I shall resolve what I have to recommend to your considera- 
tion into mere questions, and avoid assertions of my own in mat- 
iers which are doubtful.’ 


He proceeds to warn them in this manner of the consequen- 
ces of refusing to execute the Stamp Act, and desires them 
particularly to consider what effects the stopping of two kinds 
of offices only, the Courts of Justice and the Custom Houses, 
will have upon the generality of the people. In conclusion 
he recommends to them to make compensation to the sufferers 
by the late riots, telling them it will be better for them to do it 
‘of their own accord, before any requisition is made to them.° 
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We have room only for the following extracts from the 
answer of the House. 


——‘ We beg that your Excellency would consider the people 
of this province as having the strongest affection for his Majesty, 
under whose happy government they have felt all the angie of 
liberty. ‘They have a warm sense of the honour, freedom, and in- 
dependence of the subjects of a patriot king; they havea just value 
for those inestimable rights which are derived to all men from 
nature, and are happily interwoven in the British constitution. 


They should esteem it sacrilege for them ever to give them up; and 


rather than lose them, they would willingly part with every thing 


else. We deeply regret it, that the Parliament has seen fit to pass 
such an act as the Stamp Act; we flatter ourselves that the hard- 
ships of it will shortly appear to them in such a point of light, as 
shall induce them in their wisdom to repeal it. In the mean time 
we must beg your Excellency to excuse us from doing any thing 
to assist in the execution of it. Were we, in order to avoid asser- 
tions, to resolve what we have to say on this head into mere 
questions, we should with all humility ask, whether it would be 
possible for us to add any weight to an act of that most august 
body, the Parliament > Whether it would not be construed as 
arrogance and presumption in us to attempt it? Whether your 
excellency can reasonably expect that the House of Representa- 
tives should be active in bringing a grievous burden upon their 
constituents ? Such a conduct would be to oppose the sentiments 
af the people whom we represent, and the declared instruction of 
most of them, ‘They complain that some of the most essential 
rights of Magna Charta, to which as British subjects they have an 
undoubted claiin, are injured by it; that it wholly cancels the 
very conditions, upon which our ancestors settled this country, 
and enlarged his Majesty's dominions, with much toil aad blood, 
and at their sole expense ; that itis totally subversive of the hap- 
piest frame of subordinate civil government expressed in our 
charter, which amply secures to the crown our allegiance, to the 
nation our connesion, and to ourselves the indefeasible rights 
of Britons,’ p. 46. 


They expressed their disapprobation of the late riots ; but 
declined making compensation to the sufferers; alleging 
that such compensation might have a tendency to encourage 
such outrages in time to come, and that they couid see no 
more reason why, in this case rather than in any other, the 
crime of a few individuals should be chargeable on the whole 
community. 

‘Vew Series. Vo, 4. 40 
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On the second day of the session, the governor sent a 
message to the two houses informing them of the arrival of 
a ship with stamped papers on board for the use of this pro- 
vince, and the neighbouring provinces of New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island. Mr. Oliver, who had been appointed 
distributor of the stamps, had declined the office; probably 
much against his inclination ; but such was the popular ex- 
citement, that no man would have dared to accept so odious 
an office. ‘The governor therefore applies, in this message, 
for the advice and assistance of the legislature, in order to 
preserve the stamped paper. ‘The two houses returned a 
very short answer, merely expressing their hope, that his 
Eccellency would excuse them if they could not see their way 
clear, to give him any advice or assistance in the case. 

At this session the house likewise passed a series of reso- 
lutions, deciaratory of their rights and grievances, in one of 
which they say—‘ that all acts made by any power whatever 
other than the general assembly of this province, imposing 
taxes on the inhabitants, are infringements of our inherent 
and unalicnable rights as men and British subjects, and ren- 
der void the most valuable declarations of our character.’ 

» Pl.) 
rhe legislature had been convened, as we before stated, 
for the purpose of curbing and restraining the discontent of 
the people under the Stamp Act. From the account we have 
given of their proceedings, it will seem that almost any other 
effect was likely to result from their continuing together. 
About the first of November the governor dissolved them, 
and in doing so delivered a speech in which he complains 
much of the injustice which has been done him as an indi- 
vidual. * What,’ he asks, ‘have [ done to deserve this ? 
He tells them, ¢ it is his misfortune to be the governor of the 
province at the time, when parliament have seen fit to tax 
the colonies ; and this imposed upon him a necessary duty. 
This is his offence ; but really it is the offence of his oflice ; 
and against that and not against his person should the public 
resentment be directed.’ Governor Bernard was a man of 
talents of a certain kind; but he was hardly equal to the 
delicate and difficult situation in which he was placed. He 
came to the government of Massachusetts with the most 
flattering prospects of a peaceful and popular administration. 
and in ordinary times these prospects would probably have 
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been realized. But by birth an Englishman, and in his 
political principles attached to the prerogative, it is not sur- 
prising that his sense of duty frequently suggested conduct 
in itself sufficiently obnoxious; and Bernard had none of 
the skill which enables some men to perform unpleasant 
duties, and at the same time to screen themselves from much 
personal odium. He soon became unpopular, and the less of 
his popularity seems sensibly to have affected him. He dis- 
covers great solicitude to have it thought that he performed 
what appeared to him his duty and no more than his duty, 
and manifests some surprise and not a little ill temper that 
his motives were not always appreciated, nor due allowan- 
ces made for the difficulties of his situation. We certainly 
think that these allowances were not made—at the present 
time we may perhaps be permitted to say this. But then for 
a man to lose his equanimity because the opposite party, in 
forming its opinion of his conduct, does not take into con- 
sideration all the circumstances under which he acted, is 
pretty good proof that he is not calculated for the turbu- 
lent scenes of politics. ‘To add to the vexations of Bernard’s 
situation, he had to contend with men who were far his su- 
periors in talents ; a fact of which neither he nor they appear 
to have been unconscious. We see no proof of Bernard’s 
having acted otherwise than conscientiously ; and as far as 
his general conduct is known to us, we can account for it 
upon other grounds. We can easily believe too, though we 
know nothing of the fact, that Bernard was an amiable man 
in private life, notwithstanding the irritation and wish to 
criminate his opponents, discovered in his controversies with 
the house. In short he was placed in a situation to which he 
was not equal; and was in constant collision with men who 
could at any time lash him into petulance, and then take ad- 
vantage of his attempts to retaliate. 

As the assembly was prorogued immediately after the 
delivery of the speech we have mentioned above, no answer 
could then be returned to it. This, however, was a duty 
the house were not likely to neglect; and accordingly one of 
the first things they did, at the ensuing session in January, 
was to choose a committee for this purpose, of which James 
Otis was chairman. We have room only for the following 
extract from this admirable answer. 
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‘ Your Excellency’s manner of expression, in another part of 
your speech. fully shows that you have in some measure altered, 
or at least suspended your opinion of the people of this province 
in point of their loyalty; in speaking of which you make use of 
the time past and future, without mentioning the present. ‘ No 
one,” you tell us, “ has been leuder in proclaiming the loyalty 
of this people than yourself. You have boasted of it; you have 
prided yourself in it.” And then you add, “ that you trust the 
time will come when you shall do so again.” Your present 
sentiments of them you hide in silence, for which a reason seems 
to be implied in the hopes you express, “ that an estimate of this 
people will not be formed from a review of the present times.” 
Of the present times, may it please your Excellency, impartial 
history will record, that the people of this continent, after giving 
the strongest testimonies of their loyaity to his Majesty, particu- 
larly by making their utmost exertions in defending his territo- 
ries and enlarging his dominion in this part of the world, upon a 
motion made in this house, gave an equal testimony uf a love of 
liberty and regard to those ‘principles. which are a basis of his 
Majesty’ s government, by a glorious stand, even against an act 
of Parliament, because they plainly saw, that their essential un- 
alienable right of representation and of trials by jury, the very 
foundation of the British constitution, was infringed, and even’ 
annihilated by it. But that they had knowledge and virtue 
enough to regulate their opposition to it by the law, and steadily 
to persev ere in such steps as the constitution has prescribed te 
obtain its repeal; that is by humble, dutiful, and loyal represen- 
tations to his Majesty and the parliament.” p. 61. 


Again. 


‘We are glad, however, to find that the difficulty of the times 
is, in a great measure, removed; and we trust the province will 
be soon restored to its former tranquillity ; your Excellency is 

leased to add, “ reputation.”” ‘The custom houses are now open, 
and the people are permitted to do their own business. The 
courts of justice must be open; open immediately, and the law, 
the great rule of right in every county in the province, exe- 
cuted. The stopping, the course of justice is a grievance which 
this house must inquire into. Seailes must be fully administered 
through the province, by which the shocking effects, which your 
Excellency apprehended from the people’s non- compliance with 
the stamp act, will be prevented. Nothing now remains but to 
support the ki.g’s executive authority in this province, for which 
there is el a provision in the laws; and patiently to wait in 
hope that the humble, dutiful, and Joyal application, jointly made 
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by the people of the continent for the repeal of the act will be 
succeeded. And though your Excellency has told us, that you 
never thought it proper to express your sentiments against the 
act, we have reason to expect, that as it 1s “a business in which 
you have no pretence to interpose,” you have never taken any 
steps to prevent its repeal.’ pp. 61, 62. 


‘The Courts of Justice must be open, open immediately.’ 
Just at the close of the last session, the Council had passed a 
vote, stating that Mr. Oliver had declined the office of dis- 
tributor of stamps, ¢ and as that it is not supposed, that any 
person will think it consistent with his reputation to act in 
said office ;? the judges and all others who are required to 
make use of stamped papers, are directed to proceed in te 
execution of their offices, as if the stamp act had not passed. 
This resolution had been committed in the House. and at the 
present session another resolution passed the House con- 
taining the same order with that of the Council, and like- 
wise a pointed condemnatiow of the act of shutting up the 
-courts. This was sent to the Council, but was there non- 
concurred, in consequence, as stated, of their having received 
assurances from the judges, that at the next term business 
should proceed as usual. 

Thus the attempt to enforce the Stamp Act proved utterly 
ineffectual. ‘The bales of stamped paper remained unpacked 
at Castle William; no man being bound to open and dis- 
tribute them and no one thinking it prudent to act as a volun- 
teer upon the occasion ; and the business, in which the paper 
was to have been used, proceeded ¢ as if said act had never 
been passed.’ What would have been the result of all this, 
if the same men had continued in power by whom the Stamp 
Act was proposed, it is impossible now to determine. Luck- 
ily events prevented its being ascertained. The Grenville 
party, in consequence of circumstances unconnected with the 
colonies, fell from power, and were succeeded by men more 
friendly to the colonies, or who had less faith in the practi- 
cability of taxing them. ‘The repeal of the Stamp Act dif- 
fused the most enthusiastic joy throughout America. It did 
not, however, in all the provinces, serve to allay the spirit of 
opposition. In New York, Massachusetts and the other 
Northern commercial districts, the acts of trade were con- 
sidered as hardly less obnoxious than the Stamp Act. We 
accordingly find at the next session of the legislature of 
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Massachusetts, which began on the last Wednesday of May, 
1766, nearly the same temper prevailing which had hitherto 
marked their proceedings. ‘The controversy did not com- 
mence here with the Stamp Act and was not likely to ter- 
minate with it. A system had been adopted, and parties 
were marshalled for and against that system. The dispute 
had been conducted upon principles so general, it had ex- 
tended itself over so wide a surface, and the feelings it had 
awoke had become so habital, that harmony could not be 
restored by the abandonment of a single measure, however 
interesting that for the time had been. The House made 
Choice of James Otis as their speaker, and the choice was 
negatived by the governor. In the election of councellors, 
Thomas Hutchinson, A. Oliver, P. Oliver, and E. Trow- 
bridge, who had been of the board for several years, were 
omitted. ‘Che governor in return negatived six of the gen- 
tlemen who had been chosen. This exclusion of the friends 
of government from the council gave great offence to the 
governor; and in his speech upon first meeting the two 
Houses, as well as in one delivered a few days afterwards, 
he animadverts upon it with great severity. ‘* When,’ says 
he, « the government is attacked in form; when there is a 
profest intention to deprive it of its best and most able 
servants, whose only crime is their fidelity to the crown, 
I cannot be indifferent; but find myself obliged to exercise 
every legal and constitutional power to maintain the king’s 
authority against this ill-judged and ill-timed oppugnation of 
it.’ (p. 75.) It must and will be understood that these 
gentlemen are turned out for their deference to acts of the 
Brtish legislature.’ ‘It is impossible to give any tolerable 
colouring to this proceeding.’ 

The House, in their answers to these two speeches, very 
coolly observe—* The integrity and uprightness of our inten- 
tions and conduct is such, that no * colouring” is requisite, 
and therefore we shall excuse ourselves from giving any.’ 
‘We are wholly at a loss to conceive how a full, free, and 
fair election can be called “ an attack upon the government 
in form,” ** a professed intention to deprive it of its best and 
most able servants,” an ill-judged and ill-timed oppugnation 
to the king’s authority.”” We were summoned and convened 
here to give our free suffrages at the general election, direct- 
ed to be annually made by the royal charter. We have giv- 
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en our suffrages according to the dictates of our consciences, 
and the best light of our understanding.’ * Had your Excel- 
lency thought fit to have favoured us with your sentiments 
and opinions of the candidates previously to the election, it 
could not more have arrested our attention as a breach of our 
privileges ; and it would surely be as proper to give intima- 
tions of this kind before, as now the business is past a remedy, 
for this year at least.? Again—* Had your Excellency been 
pleased in season to have favoured us with a list, and positive 
orders whom to choose, we should, on your principles, have 
been without excuse. But even the most abject slaves are 
not to be blamed for disobeying their master’s will and pleas- 
ure when it is wholly unknown to them.’ 

But the question of most importance at the present session, 
was as to making compensation to the sufferers by the riots 
during the Stamp Act. We have seen that governor Ber- 
nard had formerly advised this measure ; and he now laid 
before them a letter from one of the secretaries of state con- 
veying a recommendation of the measure from the British 
Parliament. In the voie of Parliament the word recommend 
had, after a long debate, been substituted for some other, 
which would probably have been more obnoxious. ‘This cir- 
cumstance, together with the advice of their agent in England, 
Mr. de Berdt, a wish not to disgust their friends in Parlia- 
ment, and especially their own disapprobation of the conduct 
of the rioters, were probably their reasons for departing from 
their original determination on the subject. It was not, how- 
ever, Without great hesitation that the House complied with the 
recommendation, ‘Vo the governor’s communication they sent 
areply, in which they express pity for the sufferers and con- 
demned the conduct of the rioters (as they uniformly had 
donc) ; but said that as compensation was an act not of jus- 
tice but of generosity, they were unwilling to burden their 
constituents with the expense of it, until they had had an ep- 
portunity of consulting them ; and therefore had postponed 
the subject to the next session. After an ineffectual attempt 
to bring them to a decision at that time, the governor pro- 
rogued them. In Cctober he convened them again for the 
purpose of obtaining a definite answer to the recommenda- 
tion. ‘The House then framed a bill ¢ for granting compen- 
sation to the sufferers, and general pardon and indemnity to 
the offenders, in the late times.’ This bill they ordered to be 
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published for the consideration of the several towns, and then 
requested a recess. The recess was granted ; and in De- 
cember following the act for pardon and compensation passed. 
But as if it were possible their opinions could yet be mistak- 
en, they at the same time passed the following resolution. 


‘ That this House in passing the bill for compensation &c. were 
influenced by a loyal and grateful regard to his majesty’s most 
mild and gracious recommendation ; by a deference to the opin- 
ion of the illustrious patrons of the colonies in Great Britain ; 
and for the sake of internal peace and order, without regard to 
any interpretation of his majesty’s recommendation into a requi- 
sition, precluding all debate and controversy ; and a full persua- 
tiom that the sufferers had no just claim or demand on the pro- 
vince 3 and that this compliance ought not hereafter to be drawn 
into a precedent.’ p. L100. : 


This explanation of their motives was perfectly proper ; 
but their delay in coming to a decision may perhaps appear 
useless. It ouglit, therefore, to be considered that many of 
the members were under express instructions from their con- 
stituents to vote against the compensation ; and that at the 
same time the governor’s language in his communications on 
the subject—he constantly speaking of the vote of Parlia- 
ment as a requisition and urging a compliance with it as a 
necessary expiation of the sins of the province—was calcu- 
lated to provoke resentment. They had, however, no ground 
for fearing that, in England at least, they would be thought to 
have humbled themselves too much. On the contrary, their 
having annexed to the bill a parden of the offenders, was 
there viewed as an instance of colonial presumption ; and 
upon that account the act was rejected by the king. 

T'wo companies of artillery had been driven into the har- 
bour of Boston by stress of weather, and were there lodged at 
the Castle. They had been supplied with fuel and candles by 
order of the governor and council ; and the money to pay 
for these supplies drawn from the treasury of the province. 
The legislature met on the last of January 1767, and the 
House very svon sent a message to inquire what provi- 
sion had been made for these troops, and by whom. The 
governor in reply sent them ¢ a copy of the minutes of coun- 
cil, by which provision was made in pursnance of the late act 
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of Parliament, commonly called the Mutiny Act. This jus- 
tification was somewhat worse in the eyes of the House than 
the offence. The following is an extract from their answer. 


¢ But, may it please your Excellency, it is still more grievous 
to us to find your Kixcellency making mention of an act Pof Par- 
liament, in pursuance of which your Excellency and the council 
have created this expense to the province. Que great grievance 
with regard to the Stamp Act was, that it deprived us of the ad- 
vantage of a fundamental and most essential part of the British 
C onstitution, the unalienable right of freedom from all taxation, 
but such as we shall voluntarily consent to and grant. While we 
feel a sense of the worth and importance of this right, we cannot 
but express concern that an act of Parliament should yet. be 
in being, which appears to us to be as real a grievance as was 
that which so justly alarmed this continent. Your Excellency 
and the council, by taking this step, have unwarrantably and un- 
constitutionally subjected the people of this province to an ex- 
peuse without giving this House an opportunity of passing their 
judyment upon it ; and have also put it out of our power, by an 
act of our own, to testify the same cheerfulness which this as- 
sembly has always shown in granting to his majesty, of their free 
accord, such aids as his majesty’s service has froin time to time 


required. > p. 107. 


The governor in reply contends that the provision made 
for the troops was authorized by the act of the province, by 
virtue of which the barracks at the Castle had been erected : 
that it was no more than what would have been right, if the 
act of Parliament had not been passed ; and was in pursu- 
ance of that act only so far as the act coincided with the 
usage of the government of the province. We shall present- 
jy have occasion to see in what manner a subsequent and 
more palpable attempt to enforce the Mutiny Act was met. 

The Revenue Act of 1767 was the next subject of much im- 
portance, that engaged the attention of the legisiature. This 
act was a revival of the attempt to tax America. ‘The dis- 
tinction between internal and external taxes, which was at- 
tempted to be established by the friends of America in Par- 
tiament, was too unsound in theory and too unimportant in 
practice, to be long acquiesced in by men so well acquainted 
with their rights as the colonists had new become. ‘This act, 
however, as it imposed no internal taxes, did not at first 
create that sensation throughout the continent which was pro- 
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duced by the Stamp Act. Massachusetts was, however, from 
her situation, more likely than most of the colonies to be af- 
fected by an act that in the first instance affected commerce. 
At the next session of the legislature after the news of the pass- 
ing of the act was received, the most eflicient measures were 
adopted for making their opinion known in England, and of 
rousing the atteution of the other colonies to the nature of 
the subject. On the 12th of January, the House addressed a 
letter of instructions to their agent in London, which con- 
tained a most elaborate and able vindication of the rights of 
the colonists. This letter discovers, as indeed most of these 
documents do, a very familiar acquaintance with the princi- 
ples of government. and of those ef the British constitution ; 
and it is one of the best written pieces in the book. The 
Whole argument against taxing the colonies is clearly and 
forcibly stated; but after what we have already said and 
the extracts we have given upon this subject, it is hardly 
worth our while to attempt giving an abridgment of it. In 
this letter the House likewise speak of the appropriation 
Which it was understood was to be made of the revenue thus 
unconstitutionally raised. In the first place it was to fur- 
nish a support to the governor and judges, in the colonies 
where it should be thought necessary. It had long been a 
subject of apprehension with the legislature, that they should 
be deprived of all check upon the governor, by his being 
rendered independent of the people for his support.  ‘ This 
House,’ say they, *apprehends it would be grievous and of 
dangerous tendency, if the crown should not only appoint 
governors over the colonies, but allow them such stipends as 
it sball judge proper, at the expense of the people, and with- 
out their consent.’ And although they could not have ques- 
tioned the benefits of an independent judiciary, yet they ob- 
serve—‘If the judges of England have independent liv- 
ings, it must be remembered that the tenure of their commis- 
sion is during good behaviour, which is a safeguard to the 
people.’ In the next place the revenue was to be ¢ applied by 
Parliament from time to time in defending and securing the 
colonies ;’ in other words, it was to be appropriated to the 
support of a standing army in the colonies. Against this 
the House remonstrate :—* As Englishmen, as well’ as British 
subjects, they have an aversion to an unnecessary standing 
army, Which they look upon as dangerous to their civil liber. 
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ties ; and considering the examples of ancient times, it seems 
a little surprizing that a mother state should trust large bod- 
ies of mercenary troops in her colonies, at so great a dis- 
tance frem her, lest in process of time, when the spirits of 
the people shall be depressed by the military power, another 
Cesar should arise aud usurp the authority of his master.’ 
» 130. 

' The House likewise sent letters, signed by their speaker, 
addressed to the secretaries of state, tothe Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, the lords Camden and Chatham, and the lords com- 
missioners of the treasury, which contained a similar state- 
ment of their rights and grievances ; and solicited the as- 


sistance of these officers and noblemen in procuring them re- 


lief. These, together with a petition to the king, were the 
means adopted by the legislature for making their complaints 
known in England. At home they attempted to revive their 
plan adopted with regard to the Stamp Act, that of produc- 
ing a union and cooperation of the colonies. Letters were 
sent in the name of the House to the several Houses of Re- 
presentatives and Burgesses on the continent—informing 
them of the petition, instructions, and letters abovementioned, 
and recapitulating the grounds therein taken—* These,’ they 
say, * are the sentiments and proceedings of this House ;? and 
conclude—* The House is fully satisfied, that your Assembly 
is too generous and liberal in sentiment to believe that this 
letter proceeds from an ambition of taking the lead, or dictat- 
ing to the other assemblies. ‘They freely submit their opin- 
ions to the judgment of others; and shall take it kind in 
your House to point out to them any thing further that may 
be thought necessary.’ p. 136. 

This third attempt of Massachusetts to unite the colonies 
in opposition to an act of Parliament excited the strongest 
indignation of the ministry. Instructions were sent to Gov- 
ernor Bernard, to require that the House should, under pen- 
alty of dissolution, rescind their vote, in consequence of 
which the circular had been prepared and sent. This requisi- 
tion was communicated to the new legislature, which met on 
the last of May 1768. The House in their reply, after justify- 
ing entirely the spirit and language of the circular, observe, 
that the vote has already been executed, as the letters have 
been sent and many of them answered, and cannot be re- 
scinded ; ‘but if, as most probable, by the word rescinding 
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be intended a passing a vote of this House, in direct and ex- 
press disapprobation of the measure abovementioned, as 
‘‘ illegal, inflammatory, and tending to promote unjustifiable 
combination against his majesty’s peace. crown, and dignity,” 
we must take the liberty te testify and publickly to declare, 
that we take it to be the native, inherent, and indetfeasible 
right of the subject, jointly or severally, to pefition the king 
for a redress of grievances ; provided always that the same 
be done in a decent, dutiful, and constitutional way, without 
tumult, disorder, or confusion.? They conclude as follows : 


‘ We take this opportunity faithfully to represent to your Ex- 
cellency, that the new revenue acts and measures, are not only 
disagreeable to, but in every view are deemed an insupportable 
burthen and grievance, with a very few exceptions, by all the free- 
holders and vuther inhabitants of this jurisdiction. And we beg 
leave, once for all, to assure your Excellency, that those of this 
opinion are of no * party or expiring faction.” They have at all 
times been ready to devote their time and fortunes to his majes 
ty’s service. Of loyalty, this majority could as reasonably boast 
as any who may happen to enjoy your Excellency’s smiles. ‘Their 
reputation, rank, and fortune are at least equal to those who 
may have sometimes been considered as the only friends to good 
government; while some of the best blood in the colony, even in 
the two Houses of Assembly, lawfully convened, and duly act- 
ing, have been openly charged with the unpardonable crime of 
oppugnation against the rayal authority. We have now only to 
inform your Excellency that this House have voted not to re- 
scind, as required, the resolution of the last House ; and that on 
a division on the question, there were ninety-two nays, and sev- 
enteen yeas. In ail this we have been actuated by a conscien- 
tious, and finally, a clear and determined sense of duty to God, 
to our king, our country, and our latest posterity ; and we most 
ardently wish and humbly pray, that in your future conduct, your 
Excellency may be influenced by the same principles.’ p. 150. 


On the day this message was sent, the governor prorogued 
the Assembly ; and on the day following, dissolved it by 
proclamation. This was just after the election, and the 
province was thus left without a legislature for the whole 
political year. 

Opposition was not likely to be checked by such a measure; 
on the contrary, it went on not the less systematically, and 
probably with more spirit, for this arbitrary dissolution of 
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the Assembly. We are obliged, however, to pass over many 
interesting incidents, and proceed to the time when another 
Assembly convened, which was on the last Wednesday of 
May 1769. Governments and communities have suffered as 
much from false pride, as individuals. ‘Those who guided 
the destinies of Great Britain at that time might easily have 
seen, that the opposition in America had been conducted en- 
tirely pon principie ; that it was guided by men whose 
characters were staked on their consistency and perseverance, 
and men to whom character must necessarily be dearer than 
Jife and afl its possessions. Such an opposition, it ought to 
have been known, was not to be subdued by the same meas- 
ures that would have been adopted to quell the fury of a 
London mob. Yet it is difficult to say what other alterna- 
tive was offered the government, than a resort to force ora re- 
linquishment of a good deal of what they firmly believed to be 
their legitimate authority. It is not very surprising, however 
unwise it undoubtedly was, that the former part of the alterna- 
tive was preferred. In the latter partof1768 and the beginning 
of 1769, troops had from time to time been arriving in Boston, 
which was uniformly considered the head quarters of rebellion 
and disaffection. As if to render this measure still more gal- 
ling to the feelings of a proud and jealous people, part of 
these troops, instead of being stationed at the Castle in the 
harbour, were brought upto the town and quartered in State 
(then King’s) street, where the building was situated, in 
which the meetings of the legislature were held. When the 
new assembly met, they found these troops with cannon point- 
ed tov.ards the door of the Court House, and occupying one 
of the public offices in the building as a guard room. The 
meaning of all this was not to be misunderstood ; and the 
first thing the House did was to send a message to the gover- 
nor, remonstraiing, in the most resolute terms, against these 
circumstances, as an infraction of the rights of the people, 
and as utterly inconsistent with their dignity, and the freedom 
with which they ought to deliberate and determine. The 
governor informed them, he had no authority over the troops 
in the town. As this was the day of general election, upon 
which, by charter, the counsellors for the year ensuing were 
to be choser, the House proceeded to this business: after 
having passed a resolve, protesting that they did so only from 
necessitv, and that their condnact was not to be drawn into a 
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precedent, or considered as a relinquishment of their consti- 
tutional rights. This however was all they chose to do, 
Several messages passed between the House and Governor ; 
the former asserting their determination not to proceed to 
business whilst troops were quartered in the town where they 
were conveued ; the latter insisting upon his want of authority 
to withdraw the troops. Nearly three weeks of the session had 
elapsed, and, although the House had continued to meet daily, 
no business had been transacted ; when the governor informed 
them that although he had not the power to remove the troops 
from Boston, yet he could adjourn the Jegislature to any 
other town; and he accordingly did adjourn them to Cam- 
bridge. ‘Ibis compromise rather served to heighten the 
indignation of the House; for, as they observe, ¢ instead of 
the least abatement of this military parade, the General As- 
sembly has been made to give way to an armed force, as the 
only means in the power of the governor to remove tie difli- 
culty justly complained of.’ What made the whole transaction 
still more insulting was, that on the very night after the 
adjournment, the cannon were withdrawn from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Court House. But however the House resent- 
ed this removal, they now found themselves at liberty to pro- 
ceed to business, consistently with their determination at the 
beginning of the session; and owing to the early dissolution of 
the Assembly of the last year, the business was so much in ar- 
rears as to render farther neg!ect extremely inconvenient. In 
their attention to the internal affairs of the province, it may 
well be presumed, they did not entirely overlook the more in- 
teresting subjects connected wiih the dispute with the mother 
country. On the 27th of June, the House voted a petition to the 
King, for the removal of Sir Francis Bernard from the gov- 
ernment of the province. On the day following, the governor, 
by a message, which contained no reference to the above-men- 
tioned petition, informed the House that the King had required 
kim to repair to England, for the purpose of laying before 
him the state of the prevince. But as he was to attend the 
King as Governor of the province, he informed them there 
was the same necessity for a grant of the usual salary, as 
heretofore ; and desired that according to the 49th instruction 
of his Majesty, such grant might precede the other business 
of the session. ‘The House thought proper to put a different 
construction on the 49th instruction of his Majesty; and 
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could see no reason for making such grant. The House 
likewise entered into several warm resolutions, ¢ enlarging,’ 
to use the words of Chief Justice Marshall, ¢ the catalogue of 
grievances, and expressed in terms of infinitely greater ex- 
asperation, than had heretofore appeared in the official acts 
of any legislature on the continent.’ On the 6th of July, the 
governor communicated a statement of the expenditures 
incurred by quartering the royal troops in Boston, with a 
request from General Gage, that funds might be provided for 
discharging the same, agreeably to the provisions of the Ma- 
tiny Act. The House had frequently found means ef misun- 
derstanding the royal instructions; the Stamp Act had been 
evaded by a total disuse of the stamped paper : but there was 
now no room for misunderstanding or evasion ; the terms of 
the Mutiny Act were too explicit ; and it was now to be de- 
cided whether they would openly and avowedly refuse com- 
pliance with an act of Parliament, or by one vote give up 
their darling principle respecting taxation, and at the same 
time make provision for the very troops, who had been sent 
over to awe and even to coerce them into a relinquishment of 
their rights. It could hardly be doubted which side of the 
alternative they would embrace. After a most indignant 
denunciation of the act in question, concerning which they 
observe that ‘of all the new regulations, the Stamp Act not 
excepted, this is the most excessively unreasonable,’ they 
conclude : 


‘Your Excellency must, therefore, excuse us, in this express 
declaration, that as we cannot, consistently with our honour, or 
interest, and much less with the duty we owe our constituents, 
so we shu!! never make provision for the purposes in your several 
messages mentioned.’ p. 187. 


‘hus ended the attempt to enforce the Mutiny Act in 
Massachusetts. Upon receiving the decision of the House, 
the governor prorogued them ; upon which occasion he de- 
livered his last speech to them, and takes his final leave in the 
‘ollowing words, referring to their late decision. 


‘To his Majesty, therefore, and if he pleases, to his Parlia- 
ment, must be referred your invasion of the rights of the imperial 
sovereignty. By your own acts you will be judged. You need 
not be apprehensive of any misrepresentations, as it is not in the 
power of your enemies, if you have any, to add to your publica. 
tions ; they are plain and explicit, and need no comment. 
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‘It is my duty, and I shall do it with regret, to transinit to the 
king, true copies of your proceedings ; and that his Majesty may 
have an opportunity to signify his pleasure thereon, before you 
meet again, | think it necessary to prorogue this General Court 
immediately, to the usual time for the winter session.” p. 188. 


Upon the departure of Sir Francis Bernard, the govern- 
ment devolved upon Lieutenant Governor Hutchinson, a man 
in every respect better qualified for it. The fashion has come 
down to us from the last generation of speaking of Hutchin- 
son only with reproach ; even his merit as a writer and _ his- 
torian seems not to be fully allowed, and we can account for 
it upon no other grounds than that we are still insensibly 
influenced, by the odium we have been accustomed to hear 
attached to his political conduct. That great faults may 


justly be charged upon him, we have no doubt ; his grasping, 


selfish ambition, his inordinate lust of office and of personal 
and family aggrandizement, we shall neither attempt to palli- 
ate nor deny. Yet, on the other hand, we say without hesi- 
tation, he was in point of abilities one of the foremost men 
whom New England or this country has preduced. A native 
of the province and educated here, he was attached to its 
institutions and habits, and had a minute acquaintance with 
its history and internal concerns. Whilst a member of the 
House of Representatives, he had in atime of peculiar em- 
barrassment been of the greatest service to the province, and 
acquired an extensive influence; as Chief Justice he was 
upright. impartial and popular; but when, as Lieut. Gover- 
nor and as Governor, he lent the aid of his great abilities 
to the cause of the ministry, his popularity and influence 
were lost and his name was execrated. Had Hutchinson 
been more fortunate, perhaps we should say more disinter- 
ested, in his choice of sides in politics, we know of but few 
names in our history, which would at the present day have 
been pronounced with greater veneration. But at the time 
the disputes commenced with the mother country and the 
parties were formed upen the subject of those disputes, 
Hutchinson was already a man of distinction, in favour with 
the ministry. and justly calculating upon higher preterment 
from them. Therefore, although he scems at first not to 
have approved the ministerial plan of taxing the colonies, 
yet when the dispute came to be one about the extent of 
royal prerogative and of the power of parliament, his habits 
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and what he probably considered his interest, naturally drew 
him to the side of the crown, and his talents placed him at 
the head of the royal party. 

Governor Bernard had prorogued the General Court to 
the 10th of January 1770. In consequence, however, of 
instructions, the Lieut. Governor had farther prorogued them 
to the 15th of March following, then to meet at Cambridge 
instead of Boston, which latter place had been the seat of 
government from the first settlement of the province. ‘The 
inhabitants of Bostun had rendered themselves peculiarly 
obnoxious to the friends of arbitrary government; and it 
was supposed (although in fact there was no difference be- 
tween the sentiments of the town and country) the spirit 
which prevailed amongst them had an influence on the legis- 
lature and encouraged the latter in their opposition, In 
order to escape this contaminating influence of the metrop- 
olis, the royal or ministerial sagacity devised the plan of 
removing the legislature to the college chapel, in Cambridge, 
a distance of nearly three miles, and where at the time there 
was so small a settlement that most of the members were 
obliged to board in Boston. ‘The House had no sooner met than 
they sent a remonstrance to the Lieut. Governor against the 
reason assigned by him, as the only one he had tor prorogu- 
ing the Assembly, viz. * that he had received instructions to 
meet the said assembly at Cambridge ;? which the House 
pronounce ‘an infraction of their essential rights, as men 
and citizens, as well as those derived to them by the British 
coustitution, and the charter of the colony ;? and therefore 
desired him to remove the legislature to its ancient place, 
the court house in Boston. ‘This request the Lieut. Goy- 
ernor of course refused, and expressed his hope that a 
compliance would not be expected trom him, ¢ because,’ he 
observes, ‘I never shall take exception to the exercise of 
any powers which are constitutionally in the House, although 
such powers should be exercised in consequence of instruc- 
tions given to the members of the House by their constiiu- 
ents.” Several messages were exchanged on the subject, 
and after more than a week of the session had been thus 
consumed, the House determined to proceed to business, 
after having resolved, that their so doing was not to be 
considered, at any time hereafter as a renunciation of their 
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claim to the legal right of sitting in General Assembly at 
the ancient place, the court house in Boston. 

On the 7th of April the Lieut. Governor communicated an 
account of a riot which had taken place in the town of Glou- 
cester, to the end, ‘that if any act or order of the whole 
legislature should be judged necessary for strengthening or 
encouraging the executive powers of government, there might 
be an opportunity for it.” We give the following extract from 
the answer of the House, as presenting their opinions and 
feelings respecting the state of the province at the time. 


‘We shall not enlarge on the multiplied outrages commit- 
ted by this unlawful assembly [the military] in frequently as- 
saulting his Majesty’s peaceable and loyal subjects 3 in beating 
and wounding the magistrate, when in the execution of his office ; 
in rescuing prisoners out of the hands of justice ; and finally, in 
perpetrating the most horrid slaughter of a number of inhabi- 
tants,* but a few days before the sitting of this assembly, which 
your Honor must undoubtedly have heard of. But not the least 
notice of these outrageous offences has been taken; nor can we 
find the most distant hint of the late inhuman and barbarous 
action, either in your speech at the scone of the session, or 
even in this message to both Houses. The violences so frequently 
committed, added to the mest rigorous and oppressive prosecu- 
tions, carried on by the crown ‘against the subjects, grounded 
upon unconstitutional acts, and in the Court of Admiralty, un- 
controlled by the Courts of Common Law, have been justly alarm- 
ing to the people. ‘The disorder, which your Honor so earnestly 
yecommends to the consideration of the Assembly, very probably 
tock its rise from such provocations. The use, therefore, which 
we shall make of the information in your message, shall be to 

inquire into the grounds of the people’ s uneasiness, and to seek 
a radical redress of their grievances.” p. 205. 


Tlie next assembly met on the last Wednesday of May, and 
chose their counsellors ; and after exchanging several mes- 
sages with the governor on the subject of the removal of the 
court from Boston, they came to a resolution that it was in- 
expedient to proceed to business, whilst they were thus con- 
strained to hold their sessions in any other than the ancient 
and accustomed place. ‘The session continued until the 25th 
of June, during which time no business was done or vete 
passed, excepting such as related to this dispute about the 


* © Boston Massacre,’ so called, March 5, 1770. 
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place of meeting, when the Lieut. Governor, seeing no pros- 
pect of their receding from their resolution, prorogued them 
to the 25th of July. At that time they again met at Cam- 
bridge ; when the controversy was renewed, and continued 
until the 3d of August, at which time, as the House still con- 
tinued to decline all business, the Governor once more pro- 
rogued them to the 20th of September. This dispute was 
conducted with great zeal and ingenuity by both sides. The 
papers relating to it occupy a considerable space in this 
volume ; but we think they were properly inserted, both as 
showing the spirit and feelings of the time, and as they con- 
tain a great deal of incidental discussion of principles which 
were then of great importance. ‘Che Lieut. Governor in- 
sisted upon his right of calling the assembly together at any 
place he saw fit ; and if he chose to cal! them together at a 
place pointed out to him by the royal instructions, the House 
had no right to object. The House contended, that by the 
form of the writ for convening the assembly, as given in an 
act of 10 W. 8, and which contained the words ¢« the court 
house in Boston,’ the seat of government was by law fixed 
in that town; and that the Governor, by his conduct, gave 
to instructions a greater force than to law. ‘This led to much 
acute argument respecting the construction of the act of W. 
S; the force of royal instructions; the nature and extent of 
the prerogative, &c. which we have not time to recapitulate, 


but which will well repay a perusal. What gave to this dis- _ 


pute its great interest was, that the House viewed the removal 
as one measure of a system of worrying or coercing them 
into a compliance with demands, which they were determined 
to resist. 

In September the Assembly again convened. They found, 
by communications from England, that the conduct and 
situation of the province was likely to be submitted to the 
consideration of Parliament at the approaching session ; and 
they had every reason to apprehend that the inquiry would 
result in some diminution of their chartered privileges. It was 
highly important therefore that they should prepare instruc- 
tions to their agent. Another step too had lately been taken 
in the advances of the British government, in the dismissal 
of the provincial troops from Castle William, and garrison- 
ing the fortress with a detachment of the royal army. Mas- 
sachusetts saw herself, in short, exposed to a systematic 
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attempt to reduce her to the lowest state of dependence ; 
and what rendered her forebodings still more gloomy was, 
that in the Middle and Southern colonies the irritation 
against the mother country seemed, at this time, to have in a 
great degree subsided. Besides all which, owing to the 
repeated prorogations and dissolutions of the assembly 
during the two last years, and their own refusal to attend to 
business, the internal business of the province had accumalat- 
ed to such a degree, that the consideration of it could be no 
longer postponed without the greatest inconvenience. ‘The 
House, therefore, after another ineffectual attempt to obtain 
a removal of the seat of government to Boston, found them- 
selves under the necessity ef proceeding to business, which 
they did, having first publickly assigned their reasons for so 
doing and protested against their conduct being drawn into 
a precedent. ‘The Liewt. Governor was, by law, the com- 
mander in chief of Castie William ; and the House warmly 
renonsirated against his conduct in delivering the keys of 
the fortress to the commander of the regular troops, and. 
accused him of having parted with his command. The Gov- 
ernor replied, and a controversy of some length ensued ; 
but remonstrance and argument were the only weapons the 
touse could then use, and these, whatever effect they might 
have had in preparing the minds of the people for more 
efficient measures, were not likely to produce an immediate 
redress of the grievance. Another controversy arose at the 
present session between the Licut, Governor and the House 
in consequence of the imstruction from the king, that in 
passing of all laws, the style of enacting shouid be—¢ by the 
Governor, Council and House of Representatives,’-—omitting 
the words «in General Court assembled.’ which words hed 
formerly made part of the style of enacting, but for the last 
thirty years had been disused and were now sought to be 
restored. ‘This, although merely a matter of form, was 
another foolish attempt to interfere with the proceedings of a 
jealous legislature, and was highly resented by them. The 
session was protracted for nearly two months, the greater 
part of which time, if one were to conjecture from the num- 
ber of papers in this volume, might be supposed to have been 
consumed in exchanging messages with the Lieut. Governor. 
[t seems, however, from an observation of Hutchinson, in his 
speech at the close of the session, that more business had been 
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transacted than he remembered to have been done in the same 
space of time, since he had been engaged in public affairs, 
Hutchinson was shortly after appointed governor. We 
have already given enough of the contents of this bock, to 
present our reader with an idea of the constancy and inflexi- 
bility, and at the same time the regard to principle, with which 
ihe legislature maintained their rights through the long con- 
troversy which led to the war of thre revolution. ‘This ‘alone, 
we repeat, and not to write a history of Massachusetts, has 
been our object. QOur account of the remaining portion of the 
volume will therefore be very brief. ‘Phe subject of the re- 
moval of the Assembly from Boston still continued to afford 
matter of controversy. ‘The House, at the commencement of 
every session, constantly remousirated against it. On the 
Sth of April 1772, the governor informed them he was qu- 
thorized to remove them to Boston, provided they requested 
it as matter of convenience only, and desisted from the claim 
as matter of right. With this condition the House did not 
choose to comply. At the ensuing session in May, the House 
sent a message couched in gt warded language, complaining of 
the holding of the court at Cambridge, as a grievance, but 
neither expressly denying the legality of the measure, nor 
yet saying any thing, from which it could be inferred that 
they had renounced their opinions formeriy expressed. ‘The 


governor, not content with this, requested an explanation of 


some expressions in their message. ‘The House thought any 
explanation unnecessary, and the removal was denied. About 
a fortnight afterwards the governor saw fit of his own accord 
to restore the government to its ancient seat. The plan which 
had been so long apprehended of making the governor in- 
dependent of the province, as to his salary, was in 1772 
carried into effect; and shortly after the same measure was 
adopted with regard tothe judges. It is hardly necessary 
for us to say. that these measures did not pass without being 
remonstrated against by the House, and defended by the 
governor. 
There seems to us something 

conducting his controversies with the Icgisiature. which must 
rather have had a tendency to forward the revolution ; though 
at the time it was no doubt viewed in a very different light. 
He was intimately acquainted with the listery and constitu- 
tion of the province; he was cool, circumspect, and acute, 
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and apparently fond of victory in the argument. He was 
always careful to keep the theory of the constitution in view, 
which was founded on the idea that the colonies were depend- 
ent states, subordinate parts of the British Empire. The 
colonies had not only acknowledged, but had boasted of their 
connexion with Great Britain; they had never denied their 
dependence on the mother country, though the nature and 
extent of that dependence had never been accurately defined. 
Now it is scarcely to be denied, that the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts frequently asserted principles, which, if thoroughly 
examined, would have been found inconsistent with dependence 
of any sort. This was never overlooked by Hutchinson ; he 
was not a man to stop short in his argument: he was not for 
confining the discussion fo the individual case from which it 
arose, but was for tracing the principle through all its conse- 
quences: above all he was ever careful to keep in view the 
difference in the question, whether the power or right ex- 
isted, and the one, whether it had been judiciously exer- 
cised in the particular case. ‘Thus the House were kept 
constantly exercised in a discussion of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of their constitution. Iffrom these principles could be 
drawn a justification of the measures of which they were 
complaining ; we may easily suppose that, instead of being 
reconciled to their grievances, the people would be merely 
led to question the excellencies of a constitution, which expos-. 
ed them to such grievances, and to inquire into their obligation 
longer to submit to it. 

Thus, in the argument about the force of the royal instruc- 
tions, Which arose in consequence of the removal of the As- 
sembly from Boston, whilst the House distinguished between 
prerogative and the abuse of prer rogative, and asserted 
that it was gross abuse to remove the General Court from its 
ordinary scat of legislation, for the purpose of wearying them 
into asubserviency to the views of the crown, they undoubted- 
ly had the better of the argument. But when they insisted, 
« that by the royal grant in Y the charter, the governor, who 
was but the representativ e, the deputy of the king, has the 
sole power of adjourning, proroguing, and dissolving the 
General Court,’ and thence inferred that the king had divest- 
ed himself of the power of judging upon the Subject ; when, 
too, they declared that the governor was under no obligation 
‘oa hold the court at Cambridge, let his instructions be ever 
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so peremptory, ‘inasmuch as it was inconvenient and inju- 
rious to the province,’ ‘ and prerogative extends to do no in- 
jury,’ Hutchinson, in our opinion, very conclusively answered, 
« what pretence can there be to distinguish this from any other 
power, or what exercise of power can there be, pursuant to 
the charter, by force of an instruction, if this is not? If it be 
said, that in other instances also of power given to the gov- 
ernor to use, according to his discretion, the king has parted 
with his prerogative, the reserve made by the crown, to give 
instructions to the governor, can, in no case whatever, have 
any effect.’ (p. 318) <¢Ifit be intended, that when the gov- 
ernor, by his Majesty’s order, convenes the Assembly at a 
time or place, which appears to them inconvenient or improper, 
they have, therefore, a right to refuse to appear, or refuse to 
proceed to business, or that they have a right to continue to 
sit alter the governor has prorogued or dissolved the Assem- 
bly, in their judgment unreasonably or unnecessarily, will 
not this imply a contradiction? Is it not allowing a full power 
to do a thing, and at the same time admitting a power to 
defeat it, and prevent the full power from having any effect ?’ 
(p. 319.) 

And so in the question about the salary of the governor and 
judges ; men so intimately acquainted with the science of 
government, as were those, by whom these disputes were 
conducted on the behalf of the people, could not have been 
blind to the salutary effects of an independent executive and 
judiciary. And these very men, or many of them, when they 
assembled seven years afterwards, to form a constitution for 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts, when they came to make 
provision for a governor, who was to be chosen by the peo- 
ple, and for judges who were to be appointed by a popular 
executive, took care to make it a clause of the constitution, 
that ‘permanent and honourable salaries’ for those oflicers 
should be established ‘ by standing laws.’ Yet at the period 
of which we are writing, they contended for the propriety of 
keeping both the executive and judicial branches of the gov- 
ernment dependent on the annual grants of the legislative. 
The legislature was chosen by the people, the governor and 
judges were appointed by the crown; and they thought it 
better to risk the operation of a bad principle in politics, 
rather than incur the greater evil of increasing their depeud- 
ence on Great Britain. And they were right in this opinion. 
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But then in their argument they talked about a government 
of checks and balances, and of the necessity of one branch 
being a check upon the other; and Hutchinson told them: 
‘The mutual check, which one branch of the legislature ought 
to have upon the other, consists in the necessity of a concur- 
rence of all the branches, in order to a valid act, and when 
any one branch withholds this concurrence, it is properly a 
check upon the other two. So far as this may be said to 
be a dependence, I agree with you, but this is not sufficient 
for your purpose, for the same check will remain in each 
branch when the salary of the governor is paid by the crown, 
as when itis paid by the province. Now this check does not 
affect that freedom and independence in each branch which is 
the glory of the English constitution, and which will not 
admit that any one should be compelled by the others to any 
act against its judgement.’ (p. 534) And after a full illustra- 
tion of these ideas, he observes : 


‘Tain sensible that when all other exceptions to this represent- 
ation of your constitution are taken away, you will ask what 
security have we against the oppression of a governor? The 
answer is obvious. ‘Che law and the constitution are your secu- 
rity ; if he depart from them, there is a power superior to him, 
to which he is accountable for his mal-administration. This is all 
the redress which can consist with the nature of a subordinate 


government.’ p. 355. 


And it is all the redress which can consist with the nature 
of asubordinate government.’ No doubt, arguments like the 
above had their secret and silent effect; but it was not the 
effect which Hutchinson calculated upon. ‘T’o convince men, 
situated as the Americans then were, and animated by their 
spirit, that such was the only constitutional mode of redress, 
was not the way to induce them to sit down quietly under their 
evils. Oppressed from some quarter they knew themselves 
to be; the mode of redress pointed out, they had tried till 
their patience was exhausted, but had found no relief; they 
had appealed to ‘superior power,’ they had insisted on «the 
constitution and the law,’ but their appeals and their argu- 
ments had been treated with contumely, or made the pretext 
for new aggression. The only effect then of such arguments 
must have been to lead men to inquire, if there were not 
something in the nature of a subordinate government, to which 
the f lings of freemen could not and ought not to be recon- 
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ciled, and something in «the law and the constitution’ radi~ 
cally defective. 

Hutchinson’s disposition to push the Honse up to a full 
avowal or renunciation of their principles led him into a dis- 
pute upon another subject of still more importance, and the 
result of which ought to have convinced him of the impolicy 
of courting, under existing circumstances, too minute an 
investigation of the fundamental principles of the constitution. 
‘The degree of authority,’ says Chief Justice Marshall, 
‘which might rightfully be exercised by the mother country 
over her colonies had never been accurately defined. In 
Britain it had always been asserted, that Parliament possess- 
ed the power of binding them in all cases whatsoever. In 
America, at different times and in different colonies, various 
opinions had been entertained on this subject.? In New 
England, during the earlier periods of its history, it had been 
a prevailing and favourite opinion, that the Americans were 
subjects of the British crown, but not of the nation. When 
the colonies became of suflicient importance to attract the 
notice of the parent state, it was found impracticable effectu- 
ally to maintain this position; and it seems to have been 
silently and gradually abandoned. Still, however, public 
opinion on this subject was extremely loose and unsettled ; 
and although it seems to have been generally supposed that 
Parliament possessed some sort of power over the colonies, 
yet the attempt to exercise it in any particular case was 
generally viewed with great jealousy. In practice, the 
operation of acts of Parliament had sometimes been acqui- 
esced in; sometimes the legislature of Massachusetts had by 
their own acts adopted those acts, by which the appearance 
of their being enforced by the mere power of Parliament was 
saved ; more frequently such laws as were not agreeable had 
been evaded or misunderstood ; whilst all such as related to 
taxation had uniformly been pronounced unconstitutional, 
and in the case of the Mutiny Act, as we have seen, obedience 
had been flatly refused. In their addresses they had fre- 
quently spoken incidentally of the Parliament as ¢ the supreme 
legislative power over the whole empire,’ of ¢ the superintend- 
ing power of that high court over all his Majesty’s subjects 
in the empire,’ &c. taking care at the same time to add, that 
the exercise of the supreme legislative power was always to 
be limited and controlled by the constitution ; and likewise 
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to insist upon the impracticability of the colonists being rep- 
resented in Parliament ; in consequence of which impractica- 
bility, they had been allowed legislatures, which were to be 
‘as perfectly free as could consist with a subordination to the 
supreme legislative of the whole enpire.? But how much 
freedom this would have left them; or what were the precise 
boundaries of the powers of the colonial assemblies, and of the 
supreme legislature, no one had undertaken to point out. In- 
deed this seems hitherto to have been viewed by the defenders 
of American rights as a forbidden subject. But the controversy 
had now continued so long in Massachusetts, and all reserve 
and delicacy had been found so ineffectual, that the minds of 
the people were pretty well prepared for a contemplation of 
the whole subject. ‘The supremacy of Parliament, it seems, 
had lately been denied by a town meeting in Boston, and 
Hutchinson saw fit to avail himself of this circumstance, to 
meet the legislature at the next session, which was in January 
1773, with an elaborate and formal argument upon the sub- 
ject. This was in a manner challenging the Assembly to an 
expression of their opinion upon this delicate question. ‘The 
two Houses returned separate answers, differing very much 
in their general tone. ‘The council preserved the old ground, 
declining to prescribe the precise limits of the power of Par- 
liament, but maintaining that it must necessarily be limited 
by the principles of the constitution, and by those princip!es 
it could not extend to the levying of taxes upon those who did 
not enjoy the right of representation. But not so with the 
House: they boldly meet the governor in all his positions, 
and, after a most full and able discussion of the subject, 


observe: 


‘Your Excellency tells us “ you know of no line that can be 
drawn between the supreme authority of Parliament and the to- 
tal independence of the colonies.” If there be no such line, the 
consequence is, either that the colonies are the vassals of the 
Parliament, or that they are totally independent. As it cannot 
be supposed to have been the intention of the parties in the com- 
pact, that we should be reduced tw a state of vassalage, the con- 
clusion is, that we were thus independent. ‘ It is impossible,” 
et Excellency says, ** that there should be two ledtguadant 
egislatures in one and the same state.”” May we not then fur- 
ther conclude, that it was their sense, that the colonies were, by 
their charters, made distinct states from the mother country > 
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Your Excellency adds, “ for although there may be but one head, 
the king, yet the two legislative bodies will make two governments 
as distinct as the kingdoms of England and Scotland before the 
union.” Very true, may it please your Excellency ; and if they 
interfere not with each other, what hinders, but that being united 
in one head and common sovereign, they may live happily in that 
connexion, and mutually support and protect each other P’ p. 36, 


This, we believe, was the most full and explicit denial of 
the power of Parliament which had then been made by any 
legislature on the continent. ‘The governor, who probably 
had not anticipated that the House would have assumed this 
bold ground, felt obliged to send another message in support 
of his positions, which called forth a long answer from the 
House, breathing the same spirit and principles with the first. 
These four messages, which occupy about fifty pages of this 
volume, do infinite honor to both parties, by the learning, the 
ingenuity, and dignity, with which they are written. | Those 
on the behalf of the House we have good authority for at- 
tributing to that venerable statesman in our vicinity, who yet 
lives to witness the successful operation of those principles, 
which, in his more active days, he did so much to establish 
and defend. 

Having followed the House of Representatives to this de- 
claration, it occurs to us—what our readers no doubt have 
long been thinking of—that it is time for us to stop. Some- 
thing we had intended to say of the remaining documents in 
this volume and of the subjects they relate to—of the estab- 
lishment of the state committees of correspondence—of the 
famous letters of Hutchinson and Oliver—of Gage’s inso- 
lent conduct in meeting the legislature—of the removal of 
the legislature to Salem, in pursuance of the Boston Port 
Bill—of the final dissolution of the provincial legislature, 
and of the address of the Massachusetts Congress to the 
people, with which the volume closes. But we find it impos- 
sible to resist the temptation of making extracts, or to avoid 
historical statements with which our readers are or ought to 
be already acquainted. 

We conclude by earnestly recommending this book to our 
readers’ attention. Weare the more urgent on this point, be- 
cause we have just been astonished and mortified by seeing 
the publishers of it announcing in a newspaper conducted 
by them, that they have sustained a loss by the publication, of 
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between seven and eight hundred dollars. We feel no. other 
interest in the success of these publishers, than we do in that 
of every man who undertakes to furnish the public with 
good books. But if we could believe that the fact, above 
staied, was at all indicative of the general spirit of literary 
patronage a:ongst us, it would afford us much more mortifi- 
cation than all the sneers and the abuse of the state of our 
literature, which the most industrious compiler could bring 
together from the whole circle of English travellers and re- 
viewers. [t would be in vain to say that Americans ought 
to make books ; it would be in vain to say that the documents 
respecting our history ought to be collected and preserved, if 
many such facts were permitted to disgrace us. But we 
know that this is not the case ; and we can account for this 
instance of unmerited neglect only by the presumption that 
the nature of the book has not been generally under- 
stood. One suspicion may perhaps be excited upon reading 
these papers, which may not be altogether gratifying to our 
vanity ; it is that the advances of the present generation in 
knowledge and letters have not been quite so large as we are 
apt to imagine. We find in this volume not only the marks 
of a bold spirit and of strong natural talent, but of the most 
extensive reading, and specimens of pure and elegant compo- . 
sition. Indeed we are not absolutely certain that from the 
journals of Congress, for the last ten years, could be selected 
a volume containing so much fine writing. But whether it 
be owing to the style or the subjects of these papers, or to 
poth, we are persuaded that no man who ever derives pleasure 
from books. will be able to read a few of them without going 
through with the whole, and then wishing that there were 
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Art. XVI.—.Memoirs of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, begun by 
himse!f and concluded by his daughter Maria Edgeworth. 
London, 2 vals, 8vo. 1820. 


Tue ordinary and easiest kind of biography contents it- 
self with relating the principal incidents of a life, with the 
more peculiar circumstances which accompany them ; some- 
times venturing to guess at the motives of the man when they 
happen to lie pretty near the surface, and now and then pre- 
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senting the features of his moral or intellectual character 
which stand forth most prominently. This sort of biogra- 
phy is entertaining enough, and is not without its use ; histo- 
ries of men, Who have made themselves eminent, if they are 
but sulliciently minute and circumstantial, must do good ; 
not so much by direct instruction how to act in particular 
cases, as by their general influence upon our habits of 
thought and feeling. 

All men are not to be required or enabled to possess the 
force of mind or character, which gives to the few supremacy 
over the many ; but minute, matter of fact biographies of 
men remarkable for goodness or greatness, do great good in 
bringing us into close contact with beings of greater strength 
or higher elevation than ourselves, because the imitative pro- 
pevsity and facuity of our nature is constantly at work in as- 
similating our characters to those with which we have the 
most frequent intercourse and the closest intimacy. If they, 
with whom we are most conversant, have stood in the upper 
places of society, and have given there the most striking 
proofs and examples of strong minds and good hearts, we 
naturally carry into the humbier concerns and interests of life 
something of the same feeling, and act there with more ener- 
gy and disinterestedness. Common life, made up of com- 
mon feelings and common events, must be the lot of most of 
us, and we shall probably go to our graves without finding 
occasion or need of such entire self-abandonment, thorough 
devotion to good purposes, and energy in conquering diffi- 
culties or resisting oppression, as we may find recorded 
in history; but if we dwell upon such examples fondly 
and frequently, it is to be expected that they will strengthen 
and liberalize our characters, although we cannot fill with 


our generosity and firmness*so wide spheres of action or of © 


fame. 

But there is another kind of biography,—the history of 
the internal man, and this is the most useful and the most 
rare. It tells not merely the sayirgs and doings of him 
whose life it is relating, but his thoughts, and feelings, and 
imaginations ; it teaches not only his actions, and the mo- 
tives which led to those actions, but the state of mind and 
feeling which gave efficacy to the motives, and paints at large 
and to the very life, the thousand thoughts, and feelings, and 
propensities which make up the heart and the man, The 
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study of this kind of biography is indeed useful, for it tells 
man something of his own nature, and. in some degree, does 
the work of that wearying, wasting experience, whose lessons 
we cannot learn thoreughly until we pay for them, the ardent 
and credulous hope, the confiding affections of youth, all its 
aspirations after impossible excellence, and all its longings 
after impossible happiness. 

Biography of this sort must necessarily be rare ; few 
men undertake to write their own lives, and of these few, but 
a small proportion have acuteness and discrimination to ana- 
lyze thoughts and motives, and pourtray character distinctly, 
and a stili smaller part have enough of the ambition which 
longs for notoriety, careless of what sort it be, to be willing 
to lay open to the world the deepest and darkest nooks of their 
own hearts, however ugly and loathsome may be the things | 
which dwell therein. 

Johnson said somewhere, there was no man whose life 
would net be amusing and instructive, if it were exactly and 
fairly related. What an inestimable gift would he have made 
mankind, if he had left them a history of his own mind, a fair 
picture of his own heart; with what absorbing interest and 
wonder should we of ordinary minds and common place char- 
acters have looked upon the growth and workings of his giant 
intellect, and the morbid, convulsive force of his passions and 
his fears, Rousseau and St. Augustine have been perhaps 
the only men who have honestly endeavoured to tell the 
world what they were, with knowledge enough of human na- 
ture to fit them for the task. Of these men, the first was a 
madman of a peculiar kind ; believing himself an object of 
terror and hatred to the mighty ones of the earth, and of deep 
interest to all mankind, he knew every thing he wrote was 
read with avidity, and thought every thing he did became at 
once a matter of public curiosity. But his Confessions were 
written principally, because he looked upon himself as elevated 
above the rest of mankind by a universal superiority, by a 
greater capacity, not only for moral and intellectual excel- 

lence, but for vice and folly ; by an energy, which, in what- 
ever direction it moved, went farther than common humanity 
could go ; and he thought himself alike approving his suprem- 
acy, in his highest intellectual efforts, in his spasms of zealous 
and disinterested affection, and in the indulgence of propensi- 
ties, which degraded him below the reptiles which crawl for 
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a day, and die for ever. No one, whose heart is not hardened 
into rock nor polluted to its very core, can read his book 
without ashudder. ‘The vice, the fiendishness, he describes 
with an ease and freedom that is almost exultation, is quite 
beyond the guilt or the conception of ordinary villains. As 
to St. Augustine’s Confessions, it is difficult to tell whether 
he was instigated to make tiem by the vanity of telling the 
world how great he had been, even in vice, or as he himselt 
says, by the wish of shewing forth to the glory of God, how 
veat a saint he had become from how great a sinner. 

The life of Mr. Edgeworth belongs exclusively to neither 
class of biography. The first volume was written by himself 
at the request of his children ; the second by Miss Edgeworth. 
His share of the work is characterized by an openness which 
seems the result of a wish to state all the facts relative to the 
development of his mind and the progress of his opinions, 
which could threw any light upon the best means of accelerat- 
ing and directing the growth of the human intellect, to which 
diflicult and obscure subject he had devoted much time and 
labour. He however docs not succeed in doing all the good 
he intends; he does not seem particularly gifted with the 
rare talent of discriminating character, and besides, his life 
was a Various one, and in the course of it he became ac- 
quainted with many curious and distinguished persons; and 
he cannot help giving some account of their characters, and 
anecdotes of all sorts, by way of illustrating their mode of 
thinking, speaking, and acting. As he luckily tells stories 
very well, this does not lessen at all the entertainment his 
book is calculated to afford, however it may affect its useful- 
ness. ‘The volume which his daughter wrote discovers, like 
all her works, exquisite tact in judging of character and 
motive, and uncommon power of pourtraying it strongly and 
distinctly. Her love of her father naturally colours her ac- 
count of him somewhat, but upon the whole, she is sufficiently 
candid and impartial, and so far as a thorough acquaint- 
ance with his character was necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of her task she was abundantly qualified. During a 
long life she had been his best and most intimate friend : at 
once the principal object of his care, and the most effective 
assistant in his labours ; few have had such opportunities of 
judging another’s character as she enjoyed with regard to 
her father, and few have so much ability to improve such op- 
portunities. 
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Mr. Edgeworth seems to have had an active and versa- 
tile, perhaps an acute mind, but not such commanding supe- 
riority of intellect as would rank him among the great men 
of his day. His character was well adapted to his situation, 
and both were calculated to give him as much happiness as 
either or both can give. At the head of a tam:ly sufficiently 
high in rank to give him access to what society he chose, he 
enjoyed in this respect the advantages of high birth without 
being elevated above the reach of the interests and pleasures 
which dwell in the middle ranks and accompany the common 
pursuits of life. His mind was sufficiently strong to save 
him from the depressing consciousness of inferiority, to ena- 
ble him to attain some eminence, and exert considerable in- 
fluence in the limited circle te which he confined himself, and 
to labour successfully and usefully in the vocations to which 
circumstances called him ; but he was not urged by the 
strength and extent of its powers to aspire after intellectual 
supremacy, to climb to the region of perpetual frost and bar- 
renness, where ¢ fame’s proud temple’ stands. His feelings 
were In the same happy medium as his mind and his circum- 
stances. Of a gentle, affectionate, and confiding temper, he was 
loved well by his friends and loved them enough to interest 
himself in all that concerned them, but he had not the ardent, 
enthusiastic temperament, he did not feel the craving need of 
strong affection which are apt to waste one’s life in hopes 
and wishes that cannot be answered. ‘There was a great 
deal of spring and elasticity of character about him; he was 
not to be withstood by slight opposition or turned from his 
course by surmountable obstacles. Whatever he attempted he 
generally persevered in, to its thorough accomplishment, and 
quite to the end of his long life he was always intent upon 
some object of more or less public importance ; the days of 
his life were many and they were well used ; he never for- 
feited or lost the affection of those whom friendship or aflini- 
ty made most dear to him ; he suffered not often nor much 
from the inevitable evils of life, and upon the whole seems to 
have enjoyed a greater share of happiness than falls to the 
lot of most men. 

His family went to Ireland in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, about 1585, and we have an account of his genealogy 
from that day to the present with quite enough of detail ; 
not too much, however, as it happens to be very amusing. 
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In the Irish rebellion of 1642 the family came very near be- 
ing extinguished. Captain Edgeworth, its head, was engag- 
ed in some dangerous military duty at a distance from his 
castle, and the rebels took the opportunity to set fire to it at 
night, and to drag out his lady literally naked; she, howev- 

er, found a furze bush which served her for a hiding-place 
until the rebels dispersed. The infant son and heir was tak- 
en from his cradle, and a rebel, holding him by the leg, was 
looking for some convenient corner of the castle to dash 
his brains out, when an Irish servant claimed the right of 
killing the young heretic himself as one of the family, and 
swore that he would plunge him up to the throat in a bog- 
hole, where the crows might have a chance to pick his eyes 
out,—on the ground that a sudden death was too good for 
him. He accordingly seized the child, and ran off with him 
to a neighbouring bog, and thrust him into the mud; ; but 
when the rebels had retired, took him up and hid him so 
skilfully in a pannier with eggs and chickens that he carried 
him quite through the midst of the rebel camp to Dublin. 
Things went on then in a common sort of a way for one or 
two generations fo a certain captain John Edgeworth, who 
married somebody that died after a while and left him a 


young widower. 


‘ Sometime after he was left a widower, he determined to re- 
turn to reside in Ireland. On his way thither, he stopped a i 
at Chester, 1t being Christmas-day. He went to the Cathedra 
and there he was struck with the sight of a lady, who had a full 
blown rose in her bosom. This lady was Mrs Bridgman, widow 
of Mr. Edward Bridgman, brother to Sir Orlando Bridgman, the 
Lord Keeper. As she was coming out of church, the rose fell at 
C aptain Edgeworth’s feet. ‘The iady was handsome—so was the 
captain—he took up the rose and presented it with so much grace 
to Mrs. Bridgman, that, in consequence, they became acquainted, 
and were soon after married.’ vol. i. pp. 9, 10. : 


They immediately came over to his Irish estate. The 
husband had a son by his first wife, and the wife a daughter 
by her first husband ; the young folks soon contrived to fall 
in love with each other without asking or at least without 
getting permission of the parents, who. for some reason 
which dues not appear, were opposed to the match, and by 
way of evading the English penal statutes against the run- 
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ning away with an heiress, it was agreed that the lady 
should take her lover to church behind her upon horse-back 
and thus should run away with him, and by this means was 
their marriage effected. ‘Their first son, Francis, was born 
before their joint ages amounted to thirty one years. 

Both of the parties had fortunes, and both were utterly 
ignorant how to take care of them. ‘They had occasion to 
go to England soon after their marriage, and to procure the 
necessary money mortgaged an estate; they put the pro- 
ceeds into an open stocking which was kept at the head of 
their bed, and both parties had free access to it; of course its 
contents soon began to be very low. At another time Capt. E. 
sold a house-lot in Dublin to purchase a high-crowned hat 
and feathers, which was then at the top of the mode. He 
lived in high company in London and was much at court ; 
upon some occasion king Charles insisted upon kKnighting 
him, and paid such gallant attention to Lady Edgeworth upon 
her presentation, that she thought proper to intimate to her 
husband that she had no inclination to receive the same sort 
of honour a second time ; nor did she ever appear at court 
again, though in the bloom of youth and beauty. ‘This was 
an instance of strength of mind hardly reconcileable to the 
improvident temper she had shewn at setting out in life, but 
there was in her character a singular mixture of strength 
and weakness. Courageous beyond the habits of her sex in 
real danger, she was yet exceedingly superstitious, and 
easily alarmed by any thing which seemed like supernatural 
presence or agency. Of her courage Mr. Edgeworth gives 
a singular instance. 


‘ While she was living at Lissard, she was, on some sudden 
alarm, obliged to go at night toa garret at the top of the house, for 
some gunpowder, which was kept | there in a barrel. She was fol- 
Jowed up stairs by an ignorant servant girl, who carried a bit of 
candle without a candlestick, between her fingers. When Lady 
Edgeworth had taken what cunpowder she wanted, had locked the 
door, and was half way down stairs again, she observed, that 
the girl had not her candle, and asked what she had done with 
it; ‘the girl recollected and answered, that she had left it * stuck 
an ‘the barrel of black salt.” “Lady Edgeworth bid her stand still, 
and instantly returned by herself to the room where the gun- 
powder was: found the candle as the girl had descrived—put her 


hand carefully underneath it—carried it safely out, and when 
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she got to the bottom of the stairs. dropped on her knees, and 
thanked God for their deliverance.’ vol. 1. pp. 13, 14. 


Colonel Edgeworth, Sir John’s son and Mr. Edgeworth’s 
grandfather, was a great gamester, and sacrificed to this des- 
tructive passion much of his property. He left his affairs in 
such disorder that his son. at his father’s death, eight years 
old, must have lost his whole property but for the kindness 
and care of Mr. Pakenham, his guardian, by whose advice, 
at eighteen, he entered at the Temple and there made him- 
self lawyer enough to recover a considerable part of his 
estate, which had been detained from him by some of his 
family. Mr. Edgeworth relates an anecdote respecting his 
father, which will remind our readers of an incident in 
‘Patronage’ that has been blamed and ridiculed, as exceed- 
ingly unnatural and even impossible. 


‘He told me a singular detection of fraud in one of the suits, 
in which he was engaged : a deed was produced against him, 
which was witnessed by a very old man, who was brought into 
court. His venerable aspect prepossessed the court strongly in 
favour of his veracity: he said that he was an ancient servant of 
the Edgeworth family, and had been accustomed to transcribe 
papers for the gentleman who had executed the deed. He began, 
by declaring, that he had foreseen from the particular circumstan- 
ces of the deed, which went to disinherit the heir of the family, 
that the transaction might hereafter be brought into dispute; he 
had therefore, he said, privately put a sixpence under the seal of 
the deed, which would appear if the seal were broken. | The seal 
was broken in open court, and the sixpence was found to be 
dated five years subsequent to the date of the deed!—The deed 
being thus proved to be a forgery, my father gained his suit. 
vol. 1, pp. 17, 18. 


Mr. Edgeworth was a very forward and rather a petulant 
child, but fortunately his mother was uncommonly sensible 
and determined. She had excellent notions upon education 
and did not suffer the execution of her plans to be impeded 
by the selfishness which would rather ruin a child than hear 
himcry. We may quote the following as an instance of her 
judicious management. 

One day Mr. Edgeworth thought proper to fall into a 
violent rage with his “elder brother and to throw at his head 
a box-iron which a maid who was ironing had just laid down ; 
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his brother avoided the blow by stooping, and thereby, in all 
probability, saved his life. The maids seized the young of- 
fender, dragged him down stairs to his mother, and there 
entered a complaint with one accord and with becoming zeal 
and indignation. Mrs. Edgeworth seemed horrorstruck, 


but said not a word to him in anger. 


‘She ordered every body out of the room except myself, and 
then drawing me near her, she spoke to me in a inild voice, but 
in a most serious manner. First, she explained to me the nature 
of the crime. which I had run the hazard of committing; she told 
me. she was sure that [had no intention seriously to hurt my 
brother. and did not know, that if the iron had hit my brother, it 
must have killed him. While I felt this first shock, and whilst 
the horror of murder was upon me, my mother seized the mo- 
ment, to conjure me to try in future to command my passions. 
I remember her telling me, that [had -an uncle by the mother’s 
side who had such a violent temper, that in a fit of passion one of 
his eyes actually started out of its socket. ‘ You,” said my 
mother to me, “ have naturally a violent temper: if you grow up 
to be a nap without learning to govern it, it will be impossible 
for you then to command yourself ; and there is no knowing what 
crime you may in a fit of passion commit, and how miserable you 
may in consequence of it become. You are but a very young 
child, vet I think you can understand me. Instead of speaking 
to you as I do at this moment, I might punish you severely ; but 
i think it better to treat you like a reasonable creature. My 
wish is to teach you to command your temper; nobody can do 
that for you, so well as you can do it for yor irself.” 

‘As nearly as I can recollect, these were my mother’s words ; 
I am certain this was the sense ef what she then said to me. 
The impression made by the earnest solemnity with which she 
spoke, never during the whole course of my life was effaced 
from my mind. From that moment | determined to govern my 
temper. The determinations and the good resolutions of a boy 
of between five and six years old are not much to be depended 
upon, and [ do not mean to boast, that mine were thenceforward 
uniformly kept; but I am conscious, that my mother’s warning 
frequently recurred to me, when I felt the passion of anger rising 
within me; and that both whilst I was a child, and after I became 
a man, these her words of early advice had most powerful and 
salutary influence in restraining my temper.’ vol. i. pp. 28—30. 


Mr. Edgeworth must have been a very bright boy; the 
instances he is coutinually giving of the facility with which 
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he acquired and maintained a superiority over his school- 
fellows, prove that his mind was prompt and active. After 
he left school he grew tired of literary pursuits, took to 
sporting and became a desperate hunter and an excellent 
shot. When he was quite a boy his elder brother died, so 
that he becaine the heir and the hope of the family ; much to 
his misfortune, as it became immediately important that so 
much care should be taken of his health and life that his 
strong constitution almost sunk under it. In his youth when 
about fourteen, rather a singular accident befel him; he 
was married one evening while perfectly guiltless of any 
intention of the sort. One of his sisters had just entered the 
holy state of matrimony, and the family were testifying their 
joy and the neighbours their sympathy, by balls, festivities, 
and carousings of all sorts. Mr. Edgeworth’s favourite 
partner at these wedding dances was the daughter of the 
curate from whom he had learned his accidence. 


‘One night after the dancing had ceased, the young people 
retired to what was then called a raki ing pot of tea. A descrip- 
tion of this Hibernian amusement I have given in another place. 
Itis here sufficient to say, that it is a potation of strong tea, taken 
at an early hour in the morning, to refresh the spirits of those 
who have sat upall night. We were all very young and gay, and 
it was proposed by one of my companions, who had put a white 
cloak round his shoulders to represent a surplice, that he should 
marry me to the lady with whom I had danced. 

‘The key of the door served for a ring, and a few words of the 
ceremony, with much laughter and playfuluess, were gabbled 
over. My father heard of this mock- -marriage, and it excited 
great alarm ip his mind. He was induced by “his paternal fears 
to treat the matter too seriously, and he instigated a suit of jacti- 
tation of marriage in the ecclesiastical court to annul these im- 
aginary nuptials, The truth was apparent to every body who 
knew us. No suspicion even was entertained of the young lady’s 
having any design on my heart, or of my having obtained any 
influence in hers. All the publicity that was given to this child. 
ish aflair was fortunately of no disadvantage to her; on the cone 
trary, it brought her into notice among persons with whom she 
might not otherwise have been acquainted, and she was after- 
wards suitably married in her own neighbourhood. It was before I 
was sixteen, that I was thus married and divorced. I say married, 
because in the proceedings in this strange suit it was necessary 
to shew, that a marriage had been solemnized, or else there could 
have been no divorce.’ vol. i. pp. 70, 71. 
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His next marriage was almost as s singular, though of a 
different character. In 1761, his father sent him to Oxford. 
A Mr. Elers, a retired barrister, lived in the neighbourhood, 
and Mr. Edgeworth, sen. Who had long known bine, wrote to 
request permission to present his son to him: Mr, Elers 
advised him to do no such thing, ¢as he had several daugh- 
ters grown and growing up, who, as the world said, were 
pretty girls; but to whom he could not give fortunes that 
would make them suitable matches for Mr. Edgeworth’s 
son;’ but the father persisted and the son fell in love with 
one of the daughters and engaged himself to her. He then 
went to make a visit to Bath and there soon found out that 
his hand was bound faster than his heart; the dissipation 
of a watering place cured him of all love very effectually, 
but he returned punctually to the lady and true to his word 
offered her his hand, and true to his conscience told her with 
what feelings ; but she, probably thinking if he had loved 
her once he might again, chose to marry him, and away they 
went to Gretna Green before he was twenty. 

At Bath he became accidently acquainted with Sir Fran- 
eis Delaval, one of the most fashionable and dissipated men 
of his dav. Mr. Edgeworth relates several amusing anec- 
dotes of this man, as he does indeed of every one whom he 
has occasion to mention. His acquaintance with Sir Francis 
arose from his discovery of the tricks of a juggler then in 
Bath, which Sir Francis thought no one had ingenuity to see 
through but himself, and he invited Mr. Edgeworth to pass 
some weeks at his house, where he meant to play them off 


himself upon the public. 


‘At first our joint exhibition of wonders occcupied my atten- 
tion. After arranging our contrivances in the house in Downing 
Street, where Sir Francis lived ; by preconcerted confederacy, 
we had it in our power to execute surprising feats. Company of 
all sorts crowded our exhibitions. Sir Francis was known to 
every body; but I, as a stranger, was not suspected of being 
combined with the arch fiend in deceiving the spectators. Feats, 
physically impossible without such assistance, were performed by 
seeming magic, and many were seriously alarmed by the prodi- 
gies which they witnessed. ‘The ingenuity of some of the con- 
trivances, that were employed in our deceptions, attracted the 
notice not only of those who sought mere amusement, but of men 
of letters and science, who came to our exlubitions. This cir- 
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cumstance was highly grateful to Sir Francis, and advantageous 
tome. I, by these means, became acquainted with many men ot 
eminence, to whom I could not at that period of my life have 
otherwise obtained familiar access. Among the number were 
Dr. Knight, of the British Museum; Dr. Watson; Mr. Wilson; 
Mr. Espinasse, the Electrician ; Foote, the author and actor, a 
mart, who, beside his well known humour, possessed a considera- 
ble fund of real feeling; Macklin, and all the actors of the day.’ 
vol. i. pp. 122, 123. 


Once when Sir Francis had occasion to stand for the 
Borough of Andover, a strenuous opposition took place, which 
made every vote valuable ; one voter alone declared that he 
would not vote at all, and adhered to his resolution in spite of 
Sir Francis’ efforts to win him. At last he discovered that this 
man, Who was so obstinate in his neutrality, had a passion for 
seeing sights, and made it a point to go to London when any 
thing extraordinary was exhibiting there, but had never been 
able to see a fire-eater. 


‘Sir Francis proposed to carry him immediately to town, and 
to shew him the most accomplished eater of fire that had ever 
appeared. The wary citizen of Andover suspected some trick, 
and could by no means be prevailed upon to go up to town. 
Our staunch candidate, never at a less for resource, despatched 
instantly a trusty servant to London, requesting Angelo to come 
to his assistance. Among his various accomplishments, Angelo 
possessed the art of fire-eating in the utmost perfection ; and 
though no pecuniary consideration could have induced him to 
make a display of his talents in such an art, yet to oblige Sir 
Francis, to whom all his friends were enthusiastically devoted, 
Angelo complied. A few hours after he received the request, 
he thundered into Andover in a chaise and four, express, to eat 
fire for Sir Francis Delaval’s friend! When the obdurate voter 
saw this gentleman come down, and with such expedition, on 

urpose to entertain him, he began to yield. But when Angelo 
filled his mouth with torrents of flame, that burst from his lips 
and nostrils, and seemed to issue even from his eyes ; when these 
flames changed to various colours, and seemed continually to 
increase in voluine and intensity ; our voter was quite melted : 
he implored Angelo to run no fart! er hazard; he confessed, 
“ that he did not think the devil himse!f could cast out such tor- 
rents of fire and flame, and that he believed Sir Francis had _ his 
Satanic Majesty for his friend, otherwise Sir Francis never 
could have prevailed upon him to break the vow which he had 
mace not to vote for him.’ yol. i. pp. 129, 130. 
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The following anecdote will indicate to one class of our 
readers an alarming state of their profession in England, 
The remainder of the extract gives us no favourable impres- 
sion of the constitution of fashionable society in London at 
the period to which it refers. 


‘His [Sir Francis’ ] attorney’s bill was yet to be discharged. It 
had been running on for many years, and though large sums had 
been paid on account, a prodigious balance still remained to be 
adjusted. ‘The affair came before the King’s Bench. Among a 
variety of exorbitant and monstrous charges there appeared the 
following article. 

«To being thrown out of the window at the George Inn, 
Andover—to my leg being thereby broken—to surgeon’s bill, and 
loss of time and business—ali in the service of Sir F. B. Delaval. 
—Five hundred pounds.” 

¢ When this curious item came to be explained, it appeared, 
that the attorney had, by way ef promoting Sir Francis’ interest 
in the borough, sent cards of invitation to the officers of a regi- 
ment in the town, in the name of the mayor and corporation, 
inviting them to dine and drink His Majesty’s health on his 
birthday. He, at the same time, wrote a similar invitation to the 
mayor and corporation, in the name of the officers of the regiment. 
The two companies met, complimented each other, eat a good 
dinner, drank a hearty bottle of wine to His Majesty's health, 
and prepared to break up. The commanding officer of the regi- 
ment, being the politest man in company, made a handsome 
speech to Mr. Mayor, thanking him for his hospitable invitation 
and entertainment. “No, colonel,” replied the mayor, “ it is to you 
that thanks are due by me and by my brother aldermen for your 
generous treat to us.”” The colonel replied with as much warmth 
as good breeding would allow: the mayor retorted with down- 
right anger, swearing that he would not be choused by the bravest 
colonel in His Majesty’s service.—‘* Mr. Mayor,’’ said the colo- 
nel, “there is no necessity for displaying any vulgar passion on 
this occasion. Permit me to shew you, that 1 have here your 
obliging card of invitation.”—“ Nay, Mr. Colonel, here is no op- 
portunity for bantering, there is your card.” 

‘Upon examining the cards, it was observed, that, notwith- 
standing an attempt to disguise it, both cards were written in the 
same hand by some person, who had designed to make fools of 
them all. Every eye of the corporation turned spentaneously 
upon the attorney, who, of course, attended all public meetings. 
His impudence suddenly gave way, he faltered and betrayed him- 
self so fully by his confusion, that the colonel, in a fit of summary 


justice, threw him out of the window. For this Sir Francis 
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Delaval was charged five hundred pounds.— Whether he paid tne 
money or not, i forget. 

‘Some years before L was acquainted with him, Sir Francis, 
with Foote for his coadjutor, had astonished the town as a con- 
juror, and had obtained from numbers vast belief in his necro- 
mantic powers. ‘This confidence he gained, chiefly by relating 
to those who consulted bim the past events of their ‘lives; thence 
he easily persuaded them, that he could foretell what would hap- 
pen to them in future ; and this persuasion frequently led to the ac- 
complishment of his prophecies. Foote chose for the scene of their 
necromancy a large end dark room in an obscure court, i believe 
in Leicester Fields. The entrance to this room was through a 
very long, narrow, winding passage, lighted ap by a few “dim 
lamps. “Che conjurer was ‘seated upon a kind of ottoman in the 
middle of the room, with a huge dram before him. which con- 
tained his familiar spirit. He was dressed in the eastern fashion. 
with an enormous turban, and a long white beard. His assistant 
held a white wand in his hand, and with a small stick struck the 
drum from time to time, from which there issued a deep and 
melancholy sound. fis drogoman answered the questions that 
were asked of him by his visitants, while the conjuror preserved 
the most dignified silence, only making signs, which his inter- 
preter translated into words. When a question was asked, 
the visitant was kept ata distance from the drum, from which 
the oracle seemed to proceed. ‘The former habits, and extensive 
acquaintance of Sir F. Delaval, and of his associates, who, in 
fact, were all the men of eallantry of his day, furnished him with 
innumerable anecdotes of secret intrigues, W hich were some of them 
known only to themselves and their paramours. Foote had acquir- 
ed a considerable knowledge of the gallantries of the city ; and the 
curiosity, which had been “awakened and cratified at the ‘west end 
of the town by the disclosure of certain ridiculous adventures in 
the city, gave to the conjurer his first celebrity. It was said, 
that he had revealed secrets that had been buried for years in ob- 
scurity. Ladies as well as gentlemen among the fools of quality 
were soon found, to imitate the dames of the city in idle and per- 
nicious curiosity ; and under the sanction of fashion, the delusion 
spread rapidly through all ranks. Various attempts were made 
to deceive the conjurer, under false name Sy and by a substitution 
of persons ; but he in general succeeded in detecting these, and 
his fame steed at one time sO high, as to induce persons of the 
jirst consideration to consult him secretly. His method of obtain- 
ing sudden influence over the incredulous was by telling them 
some small detached circumstances, which had happened to them 
1 short time before, and which they thought could scarcely be 
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known to any body but themselves. ‘This he effected by means 
of an agent, whom he employed at the door as a porter. This 
man was acquainted with all the intriguing footmen in London, 
and whilst he detained the servants of his master’s visitants as 
they entered, he obtained from them various information, which 
was communicated by his fellow servants through a pipe to the 
drum of the conjurer, It was said, that in the course of a few 
weeks, while this delusion lasted, more matches were made, and 
more intrigues were brought to a conclusion, by Sir Francis Del- 
aval and his associates, than all the meddling old ladies in Lon- 
don could have eflected or even suspected in as many months. 
Among the marriages was that of Lady Nassau Paulet with Sir 
Francis himself. This was the great object of the whole con- 
trivance. As svon as it was accomplished, the conjurer prudently 
decamped, before an inquiry too minute could be made into his 
supeinatural powers. Lady Nassau Paulet had a very large 
fortune, I believe eighty thousand pounds, of all which Sir Francis 
Delaval became possessed by this marriage. Her ladyship died 
soon afterwards, and her fortune did not long continue to console 
her husband for her loss. The whole of the eighty thousand 
pounds he contrived soon to dissipate.’ vol i. pp. 153——139. 


The following anecdote of George III. contains, we im- 
agine, one of the very few pleasantries which will be record- 
ed in the chronicles of that worthy monarch. 


‘The king (George III.) had bespoke an instrument, which he 
was peculiarly desirous to obtain; he had allowed Ramsden to 
name his own time, but, as usual, the work was scarcely begun 
at the period appointed for delivery ; however, when at last it 
was finished, he took it down to Kew in a postchaise, in a pro- 
digious hurry; and driving up to the palace gate, he asked if 
his Majesty was of home. ‘The pages and attendants in 
waiting expressed their surprise at such a visit: he however 
pertinaciously insisted upon being admitted, assuring the page, 
that, if he told the king that Ramsden was at the gate, his 
Majesty would soon shew that he wuuld be glad to see him. He 
was right, he was let in, and was graciously received. His 
Majesty, after examining the instrument carefully, of which he. 
was really a judge, expressed his satisfaction, and turning gravely 
to Ramsden, paid him some compliment upon his punctuality. 

«6 T have been te!d, Mr. Ramsden,” said the King, “ that you 
are conside od te be the least punctual of any man in England ; 
you have brought home this instrument on the very day that was 
appointed. .«uhave only mistaken the year!”’ vol. 1. pp. 191, 192. 


We should have been glad to have presented our readers 
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with an account of Dr. Darwin, with whom Mr. Edgeworth 
lived in intimacy and correspondence, and of whom he gives 
some anecdotes. Mr. Edgeworth’s residence at Lyons and 
his pursuits there are an interesting part of the book ; and 
the account of Mr. Day, the eccentric author of Sandford and 
Merton. would have gratified the curiosity of our fair novel 
readers, since the whim of this gentleman to educate for 
himself a wife,—being alike unable to find one such as he wish- 
ed, ready made, or to be quiet without one,—appear's to have 
suggested the same incident in Belinda. A number of curious 
anecdotes are contained in these volumes, relative to Mr. Kdge- 
worth’s mechanical pursuits, particularly to the adventures ofa 
one-wheeled chaise. Some anecdotes of Miss Seward appear to 
have the effect of throwing a new light on that lady’s cliarac- 
ter, in the important point of veracity. But we cannot spare 
room to follow Mr. Edgeworth through his long and various 
life. He resided principally in Lreland, and in the latter part 
of his life entered into Parliament there, and became an active 
and useful public man. He preserved that part of the coun- 
try in which he lived from much harm, with which it was 
threatened in the rebellion of 17983 less, however, by his 
talents, than by the weight of his character, by the influence 
he derived from his persevering and unimpeachable integrity. 

The work upon education was written by himself and his 
daughter conjointly. But how this was managed we are 
sorry that we do not learn precisely from what is said of it. 
It is a singular thing for two strong minds to act simulta- 
neously and upon the same subject, without interfering at all 
with each other. We can hardly imagine one pursuing the 
train of thought which the other had commenced, and coming 
to the result which the other had only approached. It seems 
probable that one must have sketched the outlines, which the 
other filled up, or else that each wrote entirely a distinct part 
of the work. We have often heard that he had a great share 
in the composition of the novels and tales his daughter has 
published, but while Miss Edgeworth evidently wishes to give 
all possible credit to her father, it is very clear, even from her 
account of it, that he only revised, and perhaps corrected what 
she wrote. We however feel somewhat anxious that Miss 
Edgeworth should publish some work of sufficient magnitude 
to test her powers now that she stands alone and unaided. If 
it be decidedly inferior to those with which she has already 
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favoured the world, we shall be exceedingly disappointed. for 
ai present we cannot believe that any great portion of the 
talent, which has made all her works, even the most trifling, 
so amusing and instructive, lies buried with her father. 

Mr. Edgewor ih was constantly anxious to collect facts, and 
to draw from them rational and practicable rules with regard 
to education ; and whatever may have been his success, he 
deserves well of the world for having given his attention to a 
subject, at once so important and so much neglected ; the 
work which he and his daughter published is the only one we 
know, of any talent or magnitude, exclusively devoted to it. 
The svience of education is so little regarded, that the very 
phrase seems aimost unwarrantable; yet nothing is more 
certain, indeed nothing is more universally admitted, than 
that childhood and youth commonly fix the character both of 
the heart and the mind for life, and perhaps the destiny for 
ever. It is then singular, that sensible men have so rarely 
exerted their powers upon a subject, which deserves their 
atteniion so much, and would repay itso well. Almost noth- 
ing has been done in watching the growth of the mind witha 
view to direct or accelerate it. and therefore little is known 
with certainty of the causes which operate to increase or dis- 
cipline its powers, fo hasten or retard its development. 

The book to which we alluded above is a very useful and 
valuable one; with some of the views and theories it contains 
we cannot agree, but it is full of sound sense, and gives the 
result of a great deal of patient and judicious observation. 
The tree i: known by its fruits, and Mr. Edgeworth’s skill 
in education may i be tested by the success which attended 
his labours in t's instance of his daughter Maria; whom, we 
do not hesita‘e to say, he aided nature in making one of the 
jirst and most useful women upon earth; an honour to her 
sex and agreat good to mankind. In some of her tales, par- 
ticularly *the Good Governess,’ and in her smaller books for 
chiidren, she has stated and illustrated many of her father’s 
principles, ond the practical result which may be expected 
from therm, every book she has published has shewn, in prov- 
ing th extent. her powers, and the excellent use she is dis- 
posed to male of them. 

Much improvement has been effected of late years in edu- 
cation, but much remaiiis tc be done. The great mistake in 
the systeias in practice here, especially in female education, 
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is, we think, this, that it is made much more an object to fill, 
than to strengthen the mind. ‘Lhe memory does more than 
its share of work ; the pupil should have tasks to be learned 
by rote, but he should too be often urged to an active aad 
Vigorous exertion of the intellect generaliy. History, geog- 
raphy, perhaps la.guages, and the elements of some sciences 
are taught, and the pupil is thought to become sensibic, just 
ii proportion as he becomes knowing: while in fact no one 
faculty of the mind is profited by such a course of study, ex- 
cepting the memory. Ali the things which are now learned 
should certainly be taught. but they should not be considered, 
either by learner or instructer, as chiefly good in and fot 
themselves. It must be always remembered by the master, 
and, if possible, distinctly explained to. and strongly impres- 
se) upon the pupil, that facts are principally and indeed 
almost solely valuable, when they are made materials for 
thought. It is one thing to add to the steres of the intellect, 
and another to enlarge its resources. Not unfrequently have 
minds of ordinary strength been weakened and cramped by the 
unwicldly mass of knowledge heaped upon them. It is dan- 
gerous to a common mind to have authorities constantly at 
hand, leading-strings at every step; for the exercise of judg- 
mentis an effort which will not be made, unless there be a call 
for it, and the power of judgment, if left unemployed and 
inactive, will sleep and die. No matter how much learning 
be acquired, but more should be dene by exercises in com- 
position, or in some similar way, to methodize and turn to 
good account the knowledge which is gained; to enrich and 
chasten the imagination, to sharpen the judgment, invigo- 
rate the power of ratiocination, and give force and activity 
to tne whole intellect. By the present system, or rather by 
that exclusively in use some years since, a sensible boy or 


girl might pass the most improving and important years of 


iife at school, and be very industrious there, and yet come 
home possessed of less intellectual power, than when they 
wert ;—-because, during the greatest part of that time, the 
imarination and the judgment, the power of combining ideas 
and of examining truths, so far fromm being assisted and cul- 
tivated, were not even suffered to have their natural crowth, 
but were carefully repressed and kept ina state of forced 
inaction, lest the attention should be impeded in its endeavour 
to fasten facts upon the memory. And this may be one reason 
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why a boy’s success at school is a very unsafe criterion, by 
which to judge of his future intellectual rank ; a strong mind 
will act,—will put forth its power in some direction or other, 
and a child, who is gifted with an ardent imagination and an 
active mind, may find it far more difficult to direct and fix 
his attention upon an object which does not interest him, aud 
to chain down his other faculties, than a boy who is really 
duller and weaker. If the object of education be general 
improvement, there can be no doubt which of these systems 
Should be adopted, unless improvement means the paisying, 
rather than the strengthening of the mind, the accumulating, 
rather than the using of knowledge ; and if its object be to 
increase our power of amusing, interesting. and influencing 
those about us, there can be as little question. So far as 
colloquial talent-is a good thing, we all Know what exceed- 
ing dull work it is to listen to a conversation made up of 
other men’s shreds and patches, and how gladly we fly from 
one who talks truisms and sage remarks, which he can 
neither appreciate nor maintain, to intercourse with a 
mind which acts for itself in fearlessness and independence ; 
which habitually forms its own opinions, and knows upon 
what grounds. Intellectual strength and intellectual wealth 
generally go together in some degree, for the strongest 
mind cannot act without materials, and none but a mind 
of some strength can make large acquisitions, but they are 
not identically the same thing, and but little experience in 
life is needed to teach, that force and activity of mind are 
far more efficient in giving their possessor eminence and 
power, than a mere abundance of knowledge. When Bacon 
said, ‘knowledge is power,’ he referred to its effect upon 
mankind at large, and it is true that scientific and philosophi- 
cal knowledge have given man a mastery over the elements, 
and bowed to his bidding earth, sea, and air, but the maxim 
certainly will not bear a very close application to individuals. 

We might have given our readers more amusement by 
making this article consist rather more of extracts, but it 
would be difficult to give, by a few instances a fair impression 
of Mr. or Miss Edgeworth’s maniére de raconter ; and after 
al! the book will owe much of the popularity it must acquire 
to the anecdotes, with which it abounds, and which are ex- 
ceedingly well told, and illustrative of the characters of many 
singular or celebrated persons. We believe and hope that if 
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will be reprinted in this town, and then our readers can judge 
for themselves of its character and profit by the various talent 
it displays. 


——-— 


Art. XVII—Report of the Committee. who were directed to 
take into consideration, whether any, and if any, what 
measures ought to be adopted, in consequence of the state of 
things resulting from the separation of Maine from this 
Commonwealth, with leave to report by bill or otherwise. 
Boston, 1820. 


Tue act of the last session of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, relating to the calling of a convention of delegates 
of the people for the purpose of revising the constitution, iS 
frequently spoken of as an assumption of power, which can be 
justified only because it was necessary. ‘This reason, or 
rather this apology for giving no reason, has of late years 
become too common. It is ordinarily designed by those, 
who use it, to conceal their real motives, or to save the 
trouble of explaining them; and they often succeed in 
stopping with it the mouths of their adversaries; but when 
urged by men not satisfied with mere words, to show to what 
end the measure they vindicate is necessary, and how it is so. 
they are sometimes driven to the confession of motives, which 
do them little honour, or to the allegation of pretexts, which 
are almost ludicrous. Ifa powerful nation attacks a faithful 
and unsuspecting ally, sets his capital on fire, and robs him 
of his navy, it is necessary. But why ?—To prevent the 
danger of his being robbed of it by his enemies. When a 
military sovereign invades nation after nation without a pre- 
tence of right, it is necessary—tfor his fame. And to descend 
to humbler instances, should banking corporations, after 
obtaining an extensive credit by the general circulation of 
their notes, 3 refuse to redeem them, and set their creditors at 
defiance, at the same time declaring dividends of their profits, 
thus acknowledging that their property was more than sufli- 
cient to pay all their debts and to replace their capital, what 
name should we give to their conduct, if they did not find a 
justification for it in the whimsical necessity of g gaining twenty 
per cent. a year by the violation of their contracts ? Or sup- 
pose it should by possibility happen that a particular class of 
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men, manufacturers for example, having increased in wealth 
aud power so much more rapidly than the rest of the commu- 
nity, as to acquire in a few years an almost commanding influ- 
ence in the national councils, demanded that tax after tax should 
be imposed for their emolument, without laying down before 
hand any system or principle, by which the amount of those 
taxes should be regulated, or proposing any limitation of them 
but their wants, increasing with every supply, aud appeared 
to think all that had been granted them nothing, while any 
thing remained to their fellow citizens, who would not be 
surprized and indignant at their rapacity, if it were not ne- 
cessary—for the promotion of national industry ? In this last 
case we admit the professed object to be laudable, and do not 
doubt but the measures proposed have some tendency to ac- 
complish it; for when enormous taxes are imposed on the 
public to support the great establisiments of wealthy manu- 
facturers, all other classes of society, such as farmers, trades- 
men, and mechanics, oppressed as they will be by the burden, 
must be very industrious indeed to save themselves from 
starving. ) 

It is not denied that a real necessity may exist for acts 
otherwise unjustifiable ; but surely a people, who value their 
rights, will not suffer their public agents to shield themselves 
under the bare assertion of its existence. They will demand 
incontrovertible evidence of the fact, and listen to it with a 
jealousear. This isthe more requisite as the argument that 
any thing should be done, simply because it is necessary, is 
an admission upon the face of it that the measure is bad in 
itself; since if its necessity be the reason for adopting it, 
that reason failing, it ought not to be adopted ; and what 
ought not to be done when it can possibly be avoided, is not 
a good deed. 

Though the act we are examining has now gone into 
operation, and the people have decided under it that a con- 
vention shall be holden, it may be not wholly untiuteresting 
nor useless to examine the grounds of its alleged necessity. 
By some this is thus maintained. Since the separation of 
Maine, there are only ten districts in the Commonwealth, 
and from these only thirty-one senators are chosen, whereas 
the constitution provides that there shall never be less than 
thirteen districts, and that there shall be annually elected 
by the freeholders and other inhabitants forty persons to be 
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counsellors and senators. Hence it is argued that the thirty 
one persons elected this year do not constitute the Senate, 
and had no authority to administer the oaths of office to the 
present governor, who of course cannot administer them to 
the next legislature nor they to his successor, so that ne pub- 
lic officer cau hereafter be constitutionally qualified to act, 
and thus the government is disselyed, and cannot be reor- 
ganized without a convention. 

This argument is founded on the assumption that a literal 
compliance with every direction relating to the choice of 
senators is a condition, on which the existence of the Senate 
depends. ‘That such assumption is in the present case erro- 
neous, is manifest from the fact that by a subsequent article 
of the constitution provision is made for supplying the defi- 
ciency in the Senate in case forty persons should not be elect- 
ed by the people. It is contrary to analogy and to all sound 
rules of construction to consider any regulation of the elec- 
tion as a condition essential to the being of the legislature, 
unless it is declared to be so by the constitution itself. * The 
selectmen of the several towns shall preside and shall receive 
the votes of all persons qualified to vote.” If in a single in- 
stance they refuse to preside, or reject a legal vote, they may 
be punished, but the government is not therefore dissolved. So 
by the constitution of the United States, the Senate shall be 
composed of two senators from each state. Should any one 
state elect no senators, is the government of the Union at an 
end? Had one of the thirteen districts, into which the Com- 
monwealth was divided, been swallowed by an earthquake or 
conquered by an enemy, the constitution would not, therefore, 
have been destroyed ; though it would have become the duty 
of the legislature to divide the state anew ; and omitting to 
do this seasonably would have been a violation of that duty. 
If forty members be essential to the Senate, suppose that the 
inhabitants of a sing!e district should refrain from voting, or 
that a sheriff should lose or destroy the returns, or that 
a senator chosen unanimously should die or decline the 
office, we should be reduced to a state of anarchy ; and thus 
the continuance of our government would depend on the fate 
or the caprice of an individual. 

This is not the first time that the Senate has consisted of a 
smaller number than the constitution directs. For three suc- 
cessive years no returns were received from the district of 
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Dukes county and Nantucket, and of course but thirty-nine 
members were chosen to the Senate and but twelve districts 
represented in that body ; and these were the three first years 
after the organization of the government. Yet the Senate 
and House of Representatives, in which were many who had 
been members of the convention for framing the constitution, 
and who must therefore have known its meaning and felt a 
strong interest in its faithful and successful administr ation, 
simply voted that it was inexpedient to fill the vacancy, and 
did not hesitate to assume legislative authority. According 
to this new doctrine, however, neither they nor any of their 
successors were duly qualified to exercise it ; we have lived 
without government from that day to this ; our whole statute 
book is a dead letter, and our judges and sheriffs, under 
colour of unconstitutional laws, have been all along commit- 
ting false imprisonment, and robbery, and murder. 

But though the actual deficiency in the Senate does not 
disorganize the government, it certainly renders it incumbent 
on the legislature to divide the Commonwealth, as it now 
exists, into new districts in conformity with the constitution. 
This instrument requires that forty persons be elected, that 
the number chosen in the several districts be in proportion 
to the public taxes levied in them, and that no district be so 
large as to entitle it to choose more than six. This last 
clause is supposed by some to be not merely a limitation of 
the number, which any one district may send, and a qualifi- 
cation of the preceding provisions so far as they would in- 
terfere with it, but a regulation of the size of the distr icts, 
and is relied upon to prove that a convention is necessary ; 
for the town of Boston alone, it is said, is already so large 
as to be entitled to choose more than six senators, if the num- 
ber assigned to each district be in proportion to its taxes. 
The obvious mode of surmounting this difficulty would be to 
divide the town into two or more districts, which, however 
inconvenient it might be, would put an end to this argument 
for the necessity of aconvention. We are told, however, 
that the mode of voting prescribed by the constitution is sucii 
that a town cannot constitutionally be divided. Our answer 
is, that admitting the assertion to be correct, it creates no ne- 
cessity forchanging the frame of government. The argu- 
ment amounts to this: the constitution requires impossibilt- 
ties, and since impossibilities cannot be done, therefore it 
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must be altered. But it is easy to retort such reasoning ; 
since impossibilitics cannot be done, therefore they cannot be 
required, It is a solecism in terms to declare a town indivi- 
sible and at the same time direct that it be diminished; and the 
instrument, which does so contradict itself, is to the extent 
of that contradiction nugatory, though in every other re- 
spect still binding. When a constitution is carried into ope- 
ration as far as it is consistent and practicable, it is faithful- 
ly and perfectly administered. ‘The real difficulty seems te 
be that Boston is too large or too wealthy. The course of 
nature, or rather the providence of the Aln righty, has made 
it flourish. Is this a violation of the constitution ; and if it 
be, whose hand has committed it ? Had the state never been 
divided, and the town of Boston gone on increasing till it 
paid more than six fortieth parts of all the public taxes, the 
same objection would have arisen, yet will any one pretend 
that the prosperity of the capital would have subverted the 
government ? 

Probably the clause referred to was designed simply to be 
a paramount limitation of the number of senators, which any 
one district might send, and not to determine the size of the 
senatorial districts. Such an opinion is supported not only by 
the uniform rule that every instrument should be so construed 
as to render it consistent with itself and give effect to all its 
provisons, but by the manner in which this clause was Intro- 
duced into the constitution. While the instrument was under 
discussion in the convention, a member of that body proposed 
that some number of senators should be fixed which no 
county or district might exceed, and was himself appointed 
a committee to prepare such a restriction. Under these in- 
structions the present proviso was written and reported, and 
it was immediately accepted as a compliance with them. 

If this construction be correct, every rule of the constitu- 
tion may be strictly carried into effect by making the town 
of Boston one senatorial district for the choice of six sena- 
tors, and dividing the rest of the state so as to apportion the 
senators among the other districts in proportion to the taxes 
paid in them. "Ana even if it be deemed erroneous, if the ob- 
ject of the proviso was to settle the size of the districts, and 
if a town be indivisible, still the same mode is a compliance 
with the constitution as far as it is consistent and practicable, 
aud of course as far as itis obligatory. ‘The number of 
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senators assigned to each district has never been in exact 
proportion to its public taxes, nor was it possible to make it 
so; yet no one has complained that this circumstauce render- 

ed a new constitution necessary. The act of the last session 
itself supposes that calling a convention is not a measure of 
absolute necessity ; for it would be mere mockery to submit 
to the people a question which admitted but one answer. 
Had a majority of votes been against a convention, will it be 
pretended that the present frame of government could not 
have been carried into operation ? and if it can be adminis- 
tered as it now exists, where is the necessity of changing it? 

{tis an imperfection in any instrument to coniain contra- 
dictions, but not in every case a fatal one ; nor is it always 
expedient to employ extraordinary means to remove it, unless 
it has a tendency to produce some practical mischief, 
Though a statute should contradict itseif in terms ; yet if 
the courts of justice in applying it construed it in such man- 
ner as to carry into effect the real intention of the legislature, 
it would not be necessary, nor perhaps wise, to repeal it. 

Why then did the legislature undertake to submit this ques- 
tion to the people at all? Because its duty is to make all or- 
ders, laws and instructions, not repugnant to the constitution, 
which it deems conducive to the general welfare ; and it is 
the right of the people, not repugnant to the constitution, to 
alter their frame of government whenever they think proper, 
and of course to decide at any time whether they will then 
alter it. Hence when the legislature judges it conducive 
to the welfare of the community, to submit this question to 
the people, it may and should do so, and facilitate as far as 
possible the expression and execution of the public will. 

By the establishment of the state of Maine this Common- 
wealth is reduced to less than one seventh part of its ancient 
territory, and it is obviously a question worthy of considera- 
tion, by those who are competent to decide it, whether this 
great change of condition do not warrant some change in 
our frame of government, which may render it less expen- 
sive and unwieldy. Besides, the constitution is not now car- 
ried into operation according to its true meaning. It was 
originally designed that the Council and Senate should to- 
gether consist of only forty members, and the mode estab- 
lished for supplying the places of those who should decline 
the first election was intended as an exception to the general 
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rule, and its object was to fill an occasional vacancy. But in 
practice the exception has taken place of the system. and for 
many years past forty-nine persons have been employed as 
counsellors and senators. If the Senate was wisely consti- 
tuted at first, itcan hardly be reasonable that it should now 
be so much larger, when the state itself is so much diminish- 
ed. The quorum too is fixed at sixteen, the proper number 
while the whole body contained only thirty-one members, but 
not so now that it consists of forty. It is said to be incon- 
sistent with sound principle for less than a majority of any 
legislative assembly to constitute a quorum ; for then every 
quorum might organize itself separately, and thus two or 
more constitutional legislatures exist at the same time. 

The other branch of the legislative body has also increased 
so much more than could have been anticipated, that from 
the towns contained within our present limits there may be 
chosen, there have actually been chosen, more than twice as 
many representatives as ever sat in any other legislature in 
the union. An enormous expense is thus incurred with no 
other effect, than to render the house a burden to itself, and 
to diminish in a surprising degree its diligence and its useful- 
ness. How can we expect any thing like connexion or con- 
sistency in the laws when the House of Representatives may 
contain six quorums, and proceed to business every day in 
the week, yet no individual be twice present; when a bill 
may originate in one body, be discussed in another, and en- 
acted by athird. The neglect of many towns to choose 
representatives has in general prevented the evils which must 
otherwise have arisen from their number. But this is evi- 
dently repugnant to the spirit of the constitution, and renders 
the representation grossly unequal. 

For these and similar reasons many thought it expedient 
that a convention should be holden, many deemed it necessa- 
ry, and there was good ground for the General Court to be- 
lieve that the will of the people was in favour of the measure. 
If such were their will, it ought to be accomplished ; if not, 
the peace and welfare of the community required that this 
fact should be known, so that noman hereafter might pretend, 
with the hope of being believed, that the government designed 
or desired to stifle the public voice. Should any one say that 
this amounts to a moral necessity. we shall not quarrel with 
the expression ; we condemn it only when it is used as a sub- 
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stitute for reason, an apology for acts admitted to be wrong 
in themselves, and a mere cover for the hollowness of a rotten 
cause. 

The General Court has been aptly compared to an agent, 
acting under special authority, and it has been asked what he 
ought to do if a case occurred, in which he was not empowered 
to act. It seems to us that he should do nothing, but refer 
the case to his principal, and inquire what he will have done. 
But suppose he has no express power to make the inquiry ? 
This is no exercise of power, but a duty resulting from his 
situation as agent, and if it be his duty, surely he has a right 
to do it. Soin government, when a question occurs, the de- 
cision of which involves the welfare of the people, and they 
have not delegated, but retain the power of deciding it, the 
legislature is bound to refer it to them as the only competent 
tribunal. 

By the act, as first reported, it was provided that two 
thirds of the votes should be required to determine the 
question in the affirmative. In every society of equals a 
majority must of course decide all questions, where the society 
itself has not expressly adopted a rule requiring a larger 
number. ‘This the people may do and have done, as in our 
own constitution, with regard to the question whether a con- 
vention should be holden in the year 17955; and some have 
contended that since the same reasons exist for the rule now 
as then, the people should and would have adopted it in the 
present case, had its occurrence been foreseen. ‘This may be 
very true; but after all, the question recurs, have they in fact 
done it? if not, the legislature cannot do it for them. Let him, 
who thinks they have done it, lay his finger on the letter. 
We cannot find it. 

‘he purpose for which a convention of delegates of the 
people is to be holden and which should be kept in view in 
all our speculations on the subject, is to revise and alter the 
constitution, not to make a new one ; to remove doubts, pre- 
vent misconstructions, and correct abuses, not to polish and 
improve the style; to make it a better frame of government 
in practice, not a more ingenious, logical and connected 
treatise on the rights of man. We are to consider not what 
sort of a constitution should now be formed, but what provi- 
sions of that now existing may be usefully altered. How- 
ever many excellencies our wise men might combine ina 
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new system, they could not give it that quality which does 
command and ought to command more than all others the 
confidence of the people, the sanction of time and experi- 


ence. 
The principal abuse which has crept into the administra- 


tion of our government is the augmentation of the number of 


senators. This branch of our legislature has for many years 
been larger than the corresponding body in any other state. 
That of New York indeed formerly exceeded it, but in 1801 
a convention was called principally for the purpose of dimin- 
ishing the legislature, and the number of senators was then 
permanently fixed at thirty-two. Was not our own constitu- 
tion as well administered, were not the rights of the peeple 
as faithfully guarded before as since the enlargement of the 
Senate ? It is “important that one branch of the legislature 
should be so small as to be exempt from the influence of ap- 
peals to the passions, and from the temptation to oratorical 
display ; that each individual may be deeply impressed with 
a sense of his responsibility, may have an opportunity to ex- 
press his opinion and the reasons of it with relation to every 
subject submitted to him, and may feel that they will be 
known and weighed by the public. Should the original 
number of thirty-one senators be re-established, the difficulty 
now existing with regard to their apportionment will for the 
present be removed, and its recurrence may be prevented by 
providing expressly that no town shall form more than one 
senatorial district, and no district send more than six senators, 
as was probably the original intent of the constitution. The 
council would then be chosen at once, as it now is ultimately, 
from the people at large, without the previous ceremony of 
electing senators in order that they may decline, and thus 
sending about the high offices of the Commonwealth to beg 
for occupants. 

The principle by which senators are apportioned among 
the several districts is more frequently condemned than un- 
derstood ; and it is sometimes said by those ignorant of its 
origin to be a remnant of aristocracy. Now in truth nothing 
bearing the least resemblance to it existed under our colonial 
or provincial charter ; but some of the most zealous and en- 
lightened patriots of the r evolution, having been led during 
that contest toa close investigation of the rights of man ania 
the foundations of government, recommended the intro- 
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duction of this principle into our constitution, as establish- 
ing an exact equality of rights, and being the characteristic 
and security of a perfectly free republic. As those of our 
readers, who have paid no attention to the elementary princi- 
ples of society, may not perceive at once the arguments 
which led to this conclusion, we shall recapitulate them brief- 
ly at the hazard of being tedious to those who are already 
familiar with them. 

Before the establishment of social intercourse every man 
has a right to the exclusive control of his person and of the 
property which he has acquired by his labour, but has no oth- 
er means of maintaining this right than his own strength 
and ingenuity, and is consequently exposed to the depreda- 
tions of all who are stronger or more cunning than himself, 
Such, if it be not an abuse of language to give these names 
to rights so precarious, such are property and freedom ina 
state of naiure. ‘To obtain security for these rights, without 
which they are little more than nominal, men enter into so- 
ciety, and in so doing each individual yields to the communi- 
ty the right of controlling his person and property, so far as 
it is requisite for the welfare of the whole ; and the equiva- 
lent which he receives, for without an equivalent the bargain 
would not be just nor binding, is the benefit derived by him 
as a member of the community from the same surrender on 
the part of every other individual. Were a society formed 
for the svle purpose of regulating the conduct of its members, 
Without reference to their property, so that each surrendered 
to the whole the right of controlling his person only, it is ob- 
vious that all would make an equal concession, since the per- 
sonal rights of all men in every condition are the same ; and 
therefore al! ought to receive equal benefit and have equal 
authority. A majority of individuals must then decide every 
question ; for they must have a better right to do so where 
all have an equal voice, than any smaller number can _ have, 
But in associations established for the management of prop- 
erty alone, when different persons bring into the common 
stock different sums, the benefit which they derive from it and 
their power to control it ought to bear some proportion to 
their respective contributions. For if he who gives much to 
the common fund has no more right over it than he who gives 
little, they pay different prices for the same privilege, which 
is unequal and unjust. ‘The natural rule in this case is, that 
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the holders of the major part of the property should decide 
all questions relating to its management. ‘This principle in- 
fluences the laws of every civilized community ; it is adopt- 
ed in inmost maritime codes, which provide that the majority 
in value of the owners of a ship may deterinine how it shall 
be employed ; and it is carried to its full exteut in the an- 
cient and uniform system established in this Commonwealth 
for managing lands, wharves, and other real estate holden 
in common, by which at the meetings of the proprietors, 
each is entitled to vote according to his interest. What an 
outrage upon all principles of equality it would be that three 
persons, owning nine tenths of a common field, should have 
less right to enjoy and regulate it, than four, who owned the 
other tenth part ? In banks, manufacturing companies, and 
other associations for the management of personal property 
in general, the same principle is enforced, but with such lim- 
itations as are requisite to prevent one or a few from obtain- 
ing the entire control of the whole institution. 

In a community organized like civil society for the pro- 
tection and regulation both of persons and property, every 
law affecting the personal rights alone of its members should 
be made by a majority of them ; and every law relating 
merely to property ought to receive the assent of those who 
possess the major part of that property. Laws which affect 
both should have both these sanctions ; and such are most of 
the laws of a civilized state. ‘Those securing the possessions 
of the citizens are commonly enforced by penalties extend- 
ing to their persons ; and those regulating their conduct have 
ultimately an influence on their property. The possessors 
of property cannot make any disposition of it which may in- 
jure the personal rights of others, and the only way to en- 
force this restriction is to provide that they shall make no 
rule whatsoever concerning it without the concurrence of a 
majority of the citizens in number ; so the majority in num- 
ber can justly make no law disposing of property without the 
consent of those who possess the greater part of it. 

The presumption that laws thus made will be just is as 
great as can ever be attained ; for unanimity, which if at- 
tainable would obviously prevent the possibility of an unjust 
Jaw, cannot be expected. But the perfection of a well con- 
stitated republic and its superiority to every other govern- 
ment lies in this. All laws must be general, binding the 
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whole people ; none can be made controlling the person or 
property of a particular man or class of men without their 
consent. Now it is highly improbable that a majority of the 
citizens would designedly establish unjust restrictions of the 
personal rights of all, because they, being themselves the 
most numerous, must suffer the most from them. It is equal- 
ly improbable that the holders of the greater part of the 
property should make general laws injurious to property, 
because possessing more they must immediately suffer more 
than all the rest of the community. Here is a real, practi- 
cal security. ‘The best of us need restraint, and the surest 
means of inducing men in public or in private life to act just- 
ly is to make it their interest to do so. The perfect security 
of property is a benefit not only to those who now possess, 
but to all who seek to acquire it, and at once stimulates and 
protects enterprise and industry by protecting their fruits. 
If indeed it were necessary that the whole powers of legis- 
lation should be committed to one of these bodies alone, no 
one would hesitate a moment to entrust them to a majority 
of the inhabitants of a state rather than to the holders of a 
majority of the property, because our personal rights are 
dearer to us than our possessions, and the former body would 
be less likely to abuse the power than the latter. But it is 
capable of mathematical demonstration that there is still less 
chance of the concurrence of both in any wrong measure, than 
of its adoption by either of them singly. According to the 
present system, each may prevent a law, but neither alone 
can make one; and nobody can observe the intricacies of our 
statute books, the multitude of repealing, amending, restrict- 
ing and explanatory acts, without feeling that the excess of 
legislation and not the want of it is the besetting sin of our 
country. Of what avail is it that the laws are stable in 
form, if in fact they are so constantly changing that no man 
can learn before hand how to regulate his conduct, if the rule 
of yesterday is abrogated to-day, and what was then a duty 
is now a crime ? 
It must be recollected, however, that the senators are ap- 
ortioned among the several districts according to their 
wealth, not directly and expressly, but only in consequence 
of the fact that public taxes are thus apportioned. *¢ The 
General Court, in assigning the numbers to be elected by 
the districts shall govern themselves by the proportion of the 
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public taxes paid by the said districts.? This consideration 
cannot fail to suggest to those, who know any thing of our 
history, another independent and powertul argument in 
favour of the present system, which was strongly urged by 
some members of the convention. The principle that no 
man’s property can rightfully be taken without his consent, 
that ina free government taxation and represeutation are 
inseparable, was the very basis of the revolution, On this 
position the patriots of that day took their stand when 
they shook and broke the British empire 5; on this rock our 
independence was built. If the doctrine is untrue, if there is 
no essential connexion between taxes and representation, the 
ground they chose was false and hollow. Our ingenuity 
may perhaps discover other reasons to justify their conduct ; 
but their reasons and their motives afford them no justifica- 
tion ; out of their own mouths they are condemned ; they were 
no better than lucky rebels ; they covered themselves with 
shame, not with glory, and deserved a scaffold instead of a 
monument. ‘This principle is adhered to in the constitution 
of the United States. Representatives, it is true, are assign- 
ed to the several states in numbers proportioned to their 
population ; but taxes also are apportioned by the same rule ; 
and when it was conceded to the Southern states in the spirit 
of conciliation, that in determining the numbers of represen- 
tatives five slaves should be counted as three freemen, the 
inevitable consequence was not overlooked that then five 
slaves must be counted as three freemen in settling the pro- 
portion of taxes to be paid by the several states. ‘These two 
rules were considered inseparable and adopted together. If 
the people of Massachusetts are ready to decide that taxes 
shall be apportioned among the several districts according to 
their population, then by the constitution as it now stands 
senators will be apportioned by the samerule. But they can- 
not wholly neglect, in the choice of legislators, the rules 
which they lay down for the impesition of taxes, without cast- 
ing a foul blot on the memory of their fathers. 

Such are the arguments adduced in favour of this part of 
our constitution by some of the members of the convention, 
which framed it. Nor is the principle confined tous. In 
New York it is provided that senators shall be apportioned 
among the several districts in proportion to the numbers of 
citizens contained in them having real estate of the clear 
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unincumbered value of one hundred pounds. and that no 
others shall vote in their election. With us the poor man 
has an equal vote with his richer neighbour, and the sole 
effect of our regulation is to give to those paris of the state, 
which pay most for the support of the Commonwealth, great- 
er influence within a certain limit in one branch of the gov- 
ernment. In South Carolina sixty two members of the House 
of Representatives are assigned to the several districts in 
proportion to their population, and as many more in propor- 
tion to their wealth. 

For ourselves, however, we are free to confess that we 
place our chief reliance for the support of our present sys- 
tem, not ou theoretical principles, nor on the example of 
others. but on the ground that it is in its actual operetion a 
wholesome restraint on the exercise of the immense power 
intrusted to the legislature. It is the object of a constitution 
to limit and contro! the powers of every department of gov- 
ernment and the sole motive for establishing two legislative 
branches is to make each of them a check on the other. Now 
this is not so effectually done, when both are chosen from the 
saine body by the same rule; for in this case they must be 
exposed to the same influence and corruptible by the same 
means. But by requiring the consent of two assemblies 
constituted on different principles to every act, we diminish 
the power of both, and are more secure against encroach- 
ments. Both are in truth equally representatives of the 
people, if both are chosen according to a constitution which 
the people have established. 

Another practical advantage of this system is that i¢ tends 
to produce a just valuation of property and a just distribution 
of taxes. ‘The inhabitants of the several districts are in- 
duced not to represent their property beneath its just value, 
because they would thus diminish their representation in the 
senate, nor beyond its just value, because their taxes would 
be thereby increased. Remove the former motive for esti- 
mating it at its full amount, you offer a temptation to fraud, 
which would endanger the safety of the state, and you 
immediately excite suspicions of fraud, which must disturb 
its tranquillity. But independently of all these considera- 
tions, it may be asked, if no inconvenience actually arises 
from the organization of the senate, and we are not aware 
that this is pretended, why go about to change it, thus shak- 
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ing the public confidence in the excellence ie our institutions’ Ht, 

and of course diminishing their stability :* | i a 
The greatest prac tical “evil which is found by experience J 

to result from our frame of government is the unwieldy size . 

of the House of Representatives, and the opinion seems to be 

now as general as it is just, that some remedy should be pro- 

vided for it. ‘Ihe effect of diminishing the number to any ex- 


tent would not be to exclude an equal portion of talents, integ- i { Ai 
riiy and patriotism ; those who possessed these qualities in the te 
highes degree would still be chosen, and only those, who had iy 


least of them, be excluded. The larger any legislative assem- 
biy may be beyond the number requisite for the purpose of fair 
represeatation, the greater will be the proportion of inexpe- 
rience and inability, of those who want the capacity or the el 
firmness to judge for themselves, and who therefore yield Hae 
implicitly to the will of another; the greater the difference end 
between the most eminent and the least. so, and of course the ay | 
more commanding the authority of one or two distinguished fe bbe: 
men; the greater will be the variety and influence of perso- i: 
nal interests adverse to those of the public, and the motive 
and opportunity for the bartering of votes and all sorts of 
intrigue and corruption ; and the more easy it will be for 

few individuals to exercise supreme power. ‘Though the 
state of society among us has hitherto prevented these evils itl 
from being intolerable, much inconvenience has arisen from 1. 
the perpetual fluctuation of the House of Representatives, in | 


consequence of which individuals may procure the passage of re re 
laws, to which a majority of that body is decidedly and justly ARE g 
opposed, by watching an opportunity to introduce them when ie 
most of the members present are ignorant of their operation wn 


or indifferent to it. 


* The constitution of Massachusetts, of which it is only modesty to 
say that in its fundamental provisions it is not inferior to that of any state 
in the union, was written by John Adams. His arguments in favour of it, { 
and p: articularly of the organization of the senate, may be learned from the ES 
sixth letter in the third volume of his defence of the American Constitu- 
tions. All who would understand our present system should read those 
arguments, and it behoves him who wishes to subvert it, to begin his task 
by refuting them. When this is done, it will be time enough for the good 
citizens of this Commonwealth to believe, that the constitution adopted 
by their fathers, and under which they have enjoyed perfect liberty for 
forty years, is radically aristocratic and oppressive, or that he who wrote 
it, either from ignorance or malice, betrayed the cause of the people. 
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The excessive number of the members of this body is a 
necessary consequence of adhering to our aucient system of 
representation. By our Provincial Charter every town was 
entitled to send two delegates to the General Court ; but this 
regulation was soon altered so as to allow only one delegate 
to towns containing thirty treeholders, two to those contain- 
ing one hundred and twenty, and four to Boston alone. 
‘Vowns containing less than thirty frecholders might unite to 
Choose a delegate. In this mode the equality of these cor- 
porations was in the main preserved, by sacriiicing the equal 
rights of the citizens. When the revolution took place the 
towns retained their former organization, and exercised the 
supreme power, seeming to think that it reverted to them as 
corporations on the dissolution of the government, and not 
to the body of the people. Hence delegates from these bodies 
constituted the Provincial Congress, and afterwards the House 
of Representatives, who with a council appointed by them- 
selves exercised legislative authority, so that at the time 
when our constitution was formed, the Commonwealth was 
nothing more than a confederation of sovereign towns, and 
a number of the smallest. containing together a very incon- 
siderable portion of the property or population of the state, 
might chovse a majority of all the officers of government 
elected by the people. Long habituated to this unequal 
system, many were more jealous of the dignities aud prerog- 
atives of their respective towns, than of their own rights and 
liberties as men. ‘The inhabitants of one town, for instance, 
when the constitution was offered for their acceptance, de- 
manded that instead of requiring any property as a qualifi- 
cation of electors, the right of voting should be given to 
‘every male citizen, who was a friend to the independence of 
the state, and of sober life and conversation, to be certified by 
the selectmen.? 

The convention deeming it expedient, perhaps at that time 
necessary, to adhere to the established usage of allowing 
each town to send a representative, but at the same time de- 
termined to give every citizen an equal voice, and having 
assumed one hundred and fifty as the number which should 
in future authorize the election of one delegate, adopted the 
only rule for their increase which is consistent with the equal 
representation of the people. If the number of inhabitants 
in any town were simply to be divided by one hundred and 
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fifty in order to ascertain how many representatives it should 
seid, there might remain a surplus of any number less than 
one hundred and fiity ; and these remainders must be taken 
to be on an average seventy-five. Suppose then ten towns, in 
Which the surplus numbers taken together amount to seven 
hundred and fifty, were to be united into one town, they 
might send five representatives more than before their union 5 
and thus it is evident that the same number of persons would 
have more reprsentatives if contained in one large town, 
than if inhabiting several small ones. To remedy this ine- 
quality, seveuty-five, the average surplus, is added to the orig- 
inal number, one hundred and fifty, so as to require two hun- 


dred and twenty-tive additional inhabitants for the choice of 


every representative more than one. ‘Thus all citizens are, 
as they ought to be, equally represented ; but all towns are 
not so, and: what good reason can be given why they should 
be? Such is the ouly mode which could be adopted for recon- 
ciling the rights of the people with their prejudices, and the 
inconvenience of a large House of Representatives is its ne- 
cessary consequence. Nor could we avoid this consequence 
even by sacrificing altogether our rights as men to municipal 
prerogative. If each town chose but one delegate, there 
would be about three hundred, far too many ; yet in that case 
a hundred and fifty men in one town would have as great a 
voice in the House of Representatives, as forty thousand in an 
another ; and every attempt to diminish this monstrous ine- 
quality would still increase the number. ‘To remedy this 
evil some mode of districting the Commonwealth or of classing 
towns must be adopted, and the only question will be, w heth- 
er that mode which will establish the most perfect and equal 
representation of the people be not the best. It is no longer 
an untried method. Districts are formed for the election of 
members of Congress, and no mischief or complaint has 
ever resulted from the system. 

As to the number of which the House should consist, we 
have only to say, that if the framers of our constitution were 
right in assuming that sixty members are competent to all 
the purposes of legislation in this Commonwealth, and we be- 
lieve their opinion has been confirmed by experience, then the 
utmost number of which that assembly can consist, to avoid 
the impr opr iety of containing a number sufficient to form two 
quorums, is one hundred and nineteen. ‘he first House of 
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Representatives organized under the constitution of the 
United States contained about sixty members ; and it has 
not been surpassed in wisdom, integrity, and firmness by any 
of its more numerous successors, 

Objections have been made to the requisition of a certain 
amount of property as one qualification of voters and of ofli- 
cers of the government. A similar qualification however is 
required either in the electors or the elected in most of tie 
United States ; and in the constitution prepared for Virginia 
by Thomas Jefferson to be submitted to the convention intend- 
ed to be called there in 1783, it is expressly provided that 
every voier must possess a freehold of a certain value. 
There ts indeed no civilized society where every person is 
allowed to vote, and in determining who shall possess this 
power, as in every other limitation of the rights of individu- 
als, the government must proceed by general rules. Minors 
are excluded, though there are minors in every respect equal 
to some men of full age, because as a general rule they have 
not sufficient discretion. So if it can be predicated of any 
other class of persons that for want of information or in- 
dependence, they would in general make a bad _ use of the 
right of suffrage, the people may refuse it to them. The 
justice and propriety of any particular limitation depends on 
the state of socicty in the place where it is adopted. — If, as 
this is now constituted among us, it may be asserted that a 
majority of those not permitted to vote by our constitution for 
want of sufficient property would abuse the right if they 
possessed it, then the regulation excluding them does no in- 
jury even to the smaller number excluded by its general 
operation who would make a good use of that right ; for if 
the votes of this minority were by the abolition of the gener- 
al rule admitted, they would be more than counterbalanced 
by the larger number of corrupt votes admitted at the same 
time. 

In an agricultural state, where property is distributed with 
creat equality, its possession need not commonly be required 
as a qualification of voters. But in a commercial or manu- 
facturing country containing the extremes of poverty and 
wealth, to grant the power of voting to a class of men, most 
of whom depend on others for subsistence, affords to them a 
temptation to sel! their rights, and to the rich the temptation 
and opportunity to buy them, thus corrupting both, and giv- 
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ing the wealthy an undue weight in comparison with the mid- 
dling classes of society. And after all, the fatter, those who 
do not live without exertion, yet whose exertions are fully 
competent to their support, who are neither so wealthy as to 
be tempted to the corrupt purchase of power, nor so necessi- 
tous as to be dependent o.. another’s will, are the men whose 
rights are to be most carefully guarded, and to whose hands 
the supreme power may be committed most safely. ‘They are 
in this country the mass of the peeple.the stay and the strength 
of the government, the very bones and sinews of the state. 

But though every individual on entering society surrenders 
to the community the right of controtling his person and 
property by general laws, so far as is requisite in the opinion 
of the majority for the public good, no man does or can 
yield to others the right of controling his conscience : and 
any provisions which do in fact restrain the consciences of 
men are oppressive and unjust. Is any part of our frame of 
governinent liable to this reproach ? It provides that every 
member of the executive and legislative bodies shall declare 
his belief of the Christian religion. a general phrase adopt- 
ed with the intention cf including all the inhabitants of the 
state : and if it actually does so, it is evident that no one can 
be injured by it. Now suppose the majority of the electors of 
each of those officers are determined not to vote for any but 
a Christian.—and no one will deny the right of every voter to 
be influenced by this consideration if he pleases.—there sure- 
ly can be no injustice in their expressing this determination 
beforehand, Until then insome part of the state those em- 
powered to elect a member of the executive or legislative de- 
partments prefer one who will not profess his belief of the 
Christian religion, a case whose eccurrence can hardly be 
supposed, this provision, whatever difference of opinion may 
exist with regard to its correctness in theory, must be admit- 
ted by all to be nominal and inoperative in practice. But 
why infreduce a ciause totally inefficient, why make any pro- 
fession of faith. though it be the faith of the whole people, a 
part of their political charter?) We acknowledge we know no 
good reason forit ; but there it is, and the question is not 
what shonld be inserted in a new constitution, but what 
should be expunged from this. It is one thing to abstain 
from a prof«ssion of Christianity when the occasion does not 
require it, and another and totally different thing when suck 
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profession has been unnecessarily and officiously made, sol- 
emnly and deliberately to retract it. Nothing should be in- 
serted in a frame of government which is not show, to be use- 
ful, nothing erased which is not shown to be injurious ; and 
in both cases mere inoperative speculations are unworthy of 
regard, in comparison with those eflicient rules by which 
principles are brought into practice. 

Sunilar remarks are all we could urge in favour of the 
single word Protestant in the third artic le of the bill of rights ; 
but the substance of that article admits a different and more 
compicte defence. It authorizes the legislature to enjoin on 
all subjects an attendance upon the instructions of the public 
teachers of religion, if there be any on whose instructions 
they can conscientiously and conveniently attend. Itisa 
solecism to say that this clause violates the rig'its of con- 
science, since they are expressly excepted from its operation. 
Without the concluding words, indeed, it might be unjust 
and tyrannical, but these render it at once sound in princi- 
ple and nugatory in practice. 

But the mos: important and useful provision of this article, 
is that which directs the legislature for the purpose of ¢ secur- 
ing the good order and preservation of the government, to 
require towns, parishes, precincts, &c. to make suitable 
provision, at their own expense, for the worship of God and 
the maintenance of public teachers of piety, religion, and 
morality ; provided that these several bodies shall at all 
times have the exclusive right of electing their respective 
teachers, and of contracting with them for their support and 
maintenance.’ fs this a restraint upon the conscience of any 
man? On the same principle that the constitution empowers 
the legislature to command military musters or town meet. 
ings ; it may also authorize them to require the citizens to 
assemble for any purpose whatsoever which may be condu- 
cive, in the opinion of a majority of the people, to the public 
safety, and which does not infringe the rights of conscience, 
It is manifest that those who cheose their own teacher, that 
is the majority in every parish, have no ground to complain 
that their rights are infringed. But the minority, who can- 
not cons cientiously hear him, ave not they injured ¢ How :— 
They are not required to hear him ; nor can it be an injury 
to them that doctrines, which they do not believe, are listen- 
ed to by others, whe do believe them. But then they are 
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obliged to pay.—Ay, this is very apt to wound tender con- 
sciences.—But seriously, it is said, to pay for the dissemina- 
tion of tenets which in their opinion are false, and must 
drag to everlasting perdition all who embrace them. Here 
lies the fallacy of the whole objection, ‘They do not pay for 
the dissemination of any particular tenets, nor to promote the 
happiness or the misery of men in another world, but to ren- 
der them better citizens in this ; ¢ te secure the good order 
and preservation of the government.’ ‘The constitution has 
no other object ; it deems it entirely indifferent what system 
is adopted, and therefore gives all the members of each par- 
ish an equal voice in determining whom and what they will 
hear, Which, of course, leaves the decision with the majority. 

It is urged, however, that the burden is unequal, and dif- 
ferent individuals, paying the same tax, do not receive the 
same equivalent, since only those who attend enjoy the benefit 
of the i: struction, ‘This is a strange objection in the mouths 
of those who urge it. According to them, this benefit possess- 
ed by others, this equivalent. of the want of which they com- 
plain, is neither more nor less than guidance on the road to 
ruin and instructions how to attain eternal misery. The true 
answer, however, is, that the equivalent proposed by the gov- 
ernment for this tax is not the mere religious improvement or 
the future happiness of those who attend public worship, but 
the security which society derives from the establisment of 
institutions, Where these who can conscientiously attend may 
be periodically and frequently reminded of their duties aud 
their accountableness as moral agents ; and this security is 
equally enjoyed by all. 

The establishment of public worship at the expense of the 
community is justified by the same reasons as that of public 
schools ; indeed churches, so faras they are civil institutions, 
may be considered as schools for the adult. All the inhabi- 
tants of a school district are obliged to pay a tax for educat- 
ing children, pot the choice of a teacher and of the sys- 
tem to be pursued depends on the will of a majority alone. 
The minority may disapprove of the man or the system se- 
lected ; some may think with Anacharsis Klootz that any 
education is a violation of the laws of nature, and that man 
has as mach right to grow up without restraint as other ani- 
mals, fle obvious consequence of which would be to make 
him resemble them ; some may insist that corporal punish- 
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ment ought never to be inflicted : and others again deeming 
every text of scripture a literal rule of conduct, may reelly 
have conscientious scruples about sparing the rod 3 yet if for 
these or any other reasons they retrain from sending their 
children to the public schools, they are not therefore exempt- 
ed from contribuiing to the support of them. Of two w«n 
paying the same tax, one may be a solitary and hopeless oid 
bachelor, and the other the father of a New England family 
sending his ten children to school every morning. Yet here 
is uu injustice ; the difference arises from circumstances, for 
which the Commonwealth is not respov sible, and is merely in- 
cidental to the main object of the law,— he peace and securi- 
ty of society, which is an equal benefit to all. Were these 
ten boys, for want of ciucation, to grow up rogues, they 
would be quite as likely to pluuder the old bachelor as any 
Other man, 

The oath abjaring the authority of every foreign potentate 
has been objected to, in our opinion unjusily, as a vio:ation 
of the righis of Roman Catholics. “Phe man who thinks 
himse!{ bound to obey the dictates of a foreign sovereign 
ought not be a magistrate among a free people, who must be 
exempt from the control, direct or indirect, of every earthly 
power not established by themselves. By complying, in the 
administration of the government, with the commands of a 
stranger, whether for conscience sake or from any other mo- 
tive, he infringes the rights of his constituents and the funda- 
mental principles of liberty. That the object of this oath 
was to renounce a principle inconsistent in its tendency with 
the independence of the state, and not to condem. the mere- 
ly speculative doctrines of the Catholic religion, is evident 
from the instructions given to the committee who reported it. 
They were directed * to form a declaration or test, wherein 
every person, before he takes his seat as a representative, 
senator, or governor, or enters upon the execution of any 
important office or trast in the Commonwealth, shall renounce 
every principle (whether it be Roman catholic, Mahometan, 
deistical, or infidel) ‘which has any the least tendency to 
subvert the civil or religious rights established by this con- 
stitution. When we consider that Samuel Adams was one 
of this conimnittee, we shall not wonder at the energetic and 
almost indignant larguage in which every thing like foreign 
control over the citizens of this Commonwealth is abjured. 
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Bui though this oath is perfectly defensible upon principle, 
we should not regret its erasure, since its length renders it 
really inconvenient, and the dangers against which it is de- 
signed to guard are at this day aitugether imaginary. 

The utility of a Court of Chancery, and the propriety of 
making it entirely independent of any court of law, were 
amply discussed in our last number. ‘To complete the system 
and prevent a (lashing of jurisdictions, a Court of Errors 
should per!aps be establisied, to Which an appeal way le both 
at law and in equity ; and this ought to be as stable and inde- 
pendent in its structure as the tribunals, whose judgments 
it revises, We fear, however, that no definite plan for the 
accomplishment of this object can be formed, which would 
receive, at present, the approbation of the people ; and that 
they must suffer a little longer the inconveniences necessarily 
resulting in a wealthy and commercial cominunity from the 
want of an equitable jursdiction, before they will consent to 
make so great a change in our judicial system, as would be 
requisite in order to establish one on a proper footing. 

Itis of the uisiest importance to provide some mode of 
making future amendments in the constitution. This will 
obviate the necessity of deciding immediately those yuestions 
on which a great diversity of opinion prevails, and be a 
pledge of peace and unanimity in the convention. Should 
some new and important provision be recommended, and be 
found to excite the strenaows and decided opposition of a 
considerable portien ef the public, it may be deferred, and 
introduced when its “filitv is better understood. Hf there be 
any existic:g article which sone deem beneficial, and all 
acknowledges to be harmiess in its present application, but 
from which we apprehend some possible inconvenience 
hereafter, it may remain to be removed when the danger is 
more distinctly and more generally perceived. As the 
object of a constitution is to limit and control the several 
branches of government, the power of changing it ought 
never to be entrusted to the government itself, but retained, 
as for as it can be done, in the hands of the people. Even 
the unanimous vote of the legislature ought not to change it, 
for however they might differ on other subjects, the members 
might very naturally be unanimous in wishing to remove 
every restraint on their own power; and might render our 
constitution mere waste paper, and assume the same su- 
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premacy as the British Parliament, which, under pretence 
of being omnipotent, has repeatedly degraded its high char- 
acter by passing bills of attainder, and ex post facto laws, 
thus outraging the plainest principles of nature and reason, 
which require that no act of the meanest moral agent should 
ever be punished in any other manner than according to 
standing laws made and promulgated before its commission. 

The utmost authority, which can safely be delegated to the 
General Court is that of proposing amendments to the consti- 
tution to be ratified or rejected by the people in their primary 
assemblies. Bunt if this mode be adopted, and nothing more 
than a bare majority of the votes Le required for their ratifica- 
tion, the government might watch an opportunity when the 
people were lulled into indifference, or blinded by sume mo- 
mentary passion or prejudice, to obtain the extension of its 
power; and it would be careful never to propose any altera- 
tion, which could tend to diminish it. Or should the govern- 
ment propose amendments by a simple majority. the people 
would be harassed with every fluctuation of party by repeated 
propositions to change the constitution, and in this way their 
opinion of its stability, in which that stability itself consists, 
would be greatly shaken. By requiring the concurrence of 
two thirds of both branches of the legislature and two thirds 
of the people in every amendment, we should be sufficiently 
secure against any undue augmentation of the powers of 
gov ernment. This is analogous to the provision in the con- 
stitution of the United States, which requires the assent of 
two thirds of both houses of Congress and three fourths of 
the states to any amendment. But if experience should show 
the powers already given to the legislature to be too exten- 
sive, we should have no fixed remedy, for a proposition to 
diminish them can never be expected to come from that 
body itself, but must originate in some other assembly. 
Hence some may think it necessary to provide a mode of 
calling future conventions, such a mode as shall prevent their 
being called tightly or hastily. Perhaps the best would be 
to establish as a general rule the plan adopted by our consti- 
tution for a particular year; to require that the question 
whether a convention shall be holden be periodically or at 
the will of the legislature submitted to the people, and that 
two thirds of the votes shall be deemed to decide it in the 
afiinmative. 
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It has been said that to require two thirds of the votes iu 
any case interferes with the right of the majority to decide 
every question. But when the rule is established by the 
majority itself, this is not so, Any person may wish some 
particular amendment to be made in the frame of govern- 
ment with the consent of two thirds of his fellow citizens 
and not without it. He may think the stability produced by 
requiring this number in ali cases to be more beneficial than 
the amendment contemplated by him, whatever it be; and if 
one man may hold this opinion, a majority may do so too. 
it is but a voluntary condition of their own vote. We will 
that there be a convention if two thirds of the yotes are in 
favour of it, otherwise not. Why may not this be the will of 
the people; and if it be, why may they not express and 
enforce it? It is urged, however, that if a majority are 
competent to establish the rule, a majority may at any time 
repeal it, and will do so whenever it interferes with their 
wishes. ¢xperience does not warrant this assertion. It is 
common in legislative assemblies to adopt certain standing 
rules, and provide that they shall not be dispensed with 
unless by the consent of two thirds of the members. A ma- 
jority may repeal this provision in order to obtain some 
object, to which two thirds will not consent, but they never 
do so. So in many social and literary societies no new 
member can be admitted, if there be a single vote against 
him ; yet the majority do not, in fact, deprive individuals of 
the right of veto, for the purpose of admitting some favourite. 

‘The rule is not designed to restrain the deliberaie will of 
the people, but to make them deliberate 5 to interpose a pause 
between the purpose and the execution, and remind them 
that they should not sacrifice the security and permanence 
of their public institutions to the wishes of a moment. Ad- 
mitting that the majority may abolish the constiiution and 


the rule together, they will not do it. A people who have . 


deliberately and publicly laid down this limitation of their 
conduct; if they have any regard for the opinions of man- 
kind, or any respect for themselves, will not overleap it. 
Hlowever, therefore, it may be urged in speculation that such 
arule cau have no effect, because it may at any time be 
abrogated, we know that in fact it has an eifect. and an 
admirable one. It is clorious to see the majority of a free 
people, in all the heat of political contest, or flushed with 
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recent victory and conscious of uncontrollable power, folding 
their hands and bowing their heads before the majesty of the 
laws, which themselves have established. 

It has been suggested that those who are or expect to 
be members of the General Court ought not to be chosen 
delegates to the convention, because their interest is in some 
respects adverse to that of the people, and might warp their 
judgments, though it should not shake tieir integrity. ‘They 
may desire to destroy the present organization of the Senate 


so as to prevent the two houses from controlling each other 


effectually, and thus remove this restraint on the power, 
which they hope to wield. They may be disposed to make the 
legislature very numerous, in order to be more secure of a 
seatinit. They may wish to confer upon it, as far as pos- 
sible, the power of changing the constitution, that the means 
of extending their authority may be in their own hands. 
The danger is perhaps exaggerated; but we admit these 
sugzestions to be so far reasonable, that of two individuals in 
all respects equally qualified, he shouid be preterred who ts 
not likely to hold a seat in the legislature; though this 
certainly cannot be deemed a sufficient motive for the 
peremptory exclusion of men distinguished by their integ- 
rity, abilities and independence of character. 





Arr. XVITI.—/Percy’s Masque, a Drama, in five acts. From 
the London edition, with alterations. New York, C.S. Van 
Winkle, 1820. 12mo, pp. 150. 


Tints work appears, from the title page. fo be printed from 
a London edition, but we learn thatthe anthor is a countryman 
of ourown. We are glad to meet “ith so respectable a pro- 
duction in this department of literature from the pen of a na- 
tive writer ; indeed we are pleased to light upon any modern 
tragedy in the English language so well worthy of notice. 
Whatever may be the cause, it is certain that late attempts in 
that species of composition, with few exceptions, have failed. 
Few writers. indeed, of any note have ventured upon it, and 
it must be confessed that the discouragements are many and 
serious. In the other kinds of poetical composition, the 
author writes for those whose minds have many habits in 
common with his own—he writes to the contemplative, to the 
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learned, to those who have leisure to follow him in his reve- 
ries, and accompany him till he pursues his favourite dis- 
quisitions to the end. But the tragic poet has not only to 
deal with these, but with a more vivacious and impatient race 

of beings—it must be his aim to please the many as well as 
the few—he can offend neither with safety. His piece may 
be well received in the theatre, but if destitute of those higher 
qualities which should recommend it to the more polished 
and enlightened part of society, the multitude soon grow 
weary of the bauble, and it comes first to be despised, and 
then forgotten. On the other hand, he may frame his work 
according to the most judicious and sensible ruies of criti- 
cism ; he may introduce many fine situations and much 
beautiful poetry ; he may pr oduce what shall be called ¢ 

pleasing composition ; still he may have failed to touch those 
springs which move the hearts and kindle the imaginations 
of all, and he goes off with the cold and equivocal compl. 
ment of having written a good closet tragedy. It is per- 

haps more difficult and requires intenser effort to brir g the 
mind to a proper state for writing tragedy, than for the alles 
er kinds of poetical composition. In those we commune 
with the author ; he describes to our imaginations, he appeals 
to our feelings in his own favourite way, and these peculiari- 
ties interest us. But the dramatic poet must, so to speak, 
put off his identity, and put on the characters which he de- 
scribes. He must bring before him the personages of his 
plot, and see their faces and hear thetr voices in his retire- 
ment; he must do more; he must enter into their bosoms, he 
must feel with thetr hearts and speak with their lips. Now, 
it is obvious, that all this demands great versatility of tal- 
ent, as well as a state of strong and peculiar mental excite- 
ment. It demands, too, a great sacrifice of the self love 
and vanity of authorship. Many a flight of imagination, 
many an elegant refinement, which the author would be giad 
that the world should have an opportunity to admire. but 
Which have no special connexion with the business of his 
play ; stately phrases and pretty epithets. which suggest 
themselves to his mind and win upon his partiality, but which 
would ill suit the ease of dialogue er the language of pas- 

sion, must be rigidly excluded. Every thing that interrupts 
the interest, every thing that destroys the scenic illusion, all 
that is merely fine and showy must be vetrenched without 
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mercy. It cannot be objected that these rules would make 
the writer tamely and coidly correct—vn the contrary, they do 
not torbid, they even require that the diction and sentiments 
should be highly glowing and impassioned—but they still re. 
quire, What is the best means of attaining to these qualities, 
that he should never forget his subject. With all these diffi- 
culties in their way, it is no wonder that the most celebrated 

“English poets of our day should choose rather to exert their 
talents in those walks of poetry, which leave them more at 
liberty to move in the free and natural current of their own 
feelings and fancies. It may be doubted, too, whether the 
general nanner of must of these writers, greatly superior as 
we think it to the cautious and unimpassioned style which 
immediately preceded it, is not yet too quaint, fanciful, and 
over-wroughi to succeed well on the stage. Be this as it 
may, tragedy is a noble province of poetry, demanding 
great powers of invention, deep knowledge of the human 
heart, and a strong and manly judgment ; and proud would 
be the triumph of him who, at this day, should overcome its 
difficulties, and take his place by the side of those great and 
ancient masters of the drama, whose race seems to have pass- 
ed away from amongst us, like that of the giants who lived 
before the flood. It were glorious to succeed—it is not dis- 
honourable, however, to have failed. 

It would perhaps be unfair to apply the observations we 
have made, in their strictness, to the work before us. It does 
not appear that it was ever brought upon the stage, and it is 
fair to presume that it was not intended for representation. 
It is, however, io be observed, that the great principle of 
excellence in dramatic compositions, from which the fore- 
going remarks are deduced, namely, that they should be 
faithful and vivid copies of human life and action, applies 
equally to all plays, whether written for the closet or the 
stace. 

The plot of this tragedy is suggested by the ballad of the 
Hermit of Warkworth, written by Bishop Percy, the com- 
piler of the Reliques of Ancient EB iglish Poetry; and this 
ballad is printed at the end of the principal work. Uenry 
Percy. the son of that Henry Percy, with whom Shakspeare 
has made us acquainted, under the name of Hotspur, was 
carried into Scotland while yet a child by his grandfather, 
the Karl of Northumberland, immediately after the sangui 
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nary battle of Shrewsbury, in which Hotspur was slain, and 
the adherents of Mortimer routed and chased off the field 
With immense slaughter. In the mean time, the possessions 
of the Percy family are bestowed, by king Henry IV. on 
Ralph Neville, Earl of Westmoreland, who had rendered 
important services to this sovereign against the rebels. 
Young Percy is educated at the court of Robert Stuart, 
duke of Albany, the Scottish regent. Here he is instructed 
in all the accomplishments of the times, and in his early 
youth exhibits many traces of his father’s spirit, which, how- 
ever, seem Wholly effaced as he arrives at the age of man- 
hood, when he abandons himself, apparently without control, 
to all the amusements and frivolities of the court at which he 
resides, One friend alone, the son of that Douglas who 
fought by the side of his father on the field of Shrewsbury, 
sees through the disguise of the light flutterer in the sunshine 
of fashion and gallantry, and beholds him languishing in 
secret for his native land, and laying plans for the re- 
covery of his hereditary honours ; and, in the adventures of 
the chase, finds occasion to admire the heroic and generous 
qualities of his character, his strength of arm, his love of 
hardship, and contempt for danger. At length he withdraws 
from the Scottish court, and repairs in disguise to the castle 
of Warkworth, the ancient seat of his family, but now the 
residence of the Nevilles. The story of his appearance and 
reception are thus related by Eleanor, the daughter of the 
Karl of Westmoreland. 


As for that youth—few words 
Will sum his story. Three months since, surprized 
By a wild night, while journeying near these walls, 
He begged a shelter, Voice or face or mien— 
Fate willed it—touched my sire, who questioned him. 
Fortune, he said, smiled fairly at his birth, 
But fatal feuds, mischances long to tell, 
Robbed him of friends and substance when a child. 
And ever since his adverse fate had frowned. 
Cheered by kind looks and courtesy, he asked, 
Among the hunting train, some humble post. 
Rare talents in the art so cherished here 
Had won him rank and favour. 
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Hic takes the name of Arthur, is appointed chief huntsman 
to the Earl, and has the good fortune, by his bravery, to 
rescue Kleanor from a band of moss-trooping Scots, whe 
had seized her captive, as she had incautiously strayed with 
one of the damsels of the castle, on a calm evening, to some 
distance from the battlements of Warkworth, and who were 
carrying her to the border. We can make room only for 
the conclusion of the story of her captivity and deliverance, 
Which she relates to a female friend. 


I found myself upon the moonlight bank 
Sustained by Agnes ; felt, upon my cheek, 

The night breeze freshened by the gushing rill 
Whieh Arthur from his casnet sprink!ed o’er me. 
No hostile sound disturbed us; tranquil, pale, 
And sweet all seemed, till, on the runnel’s brink, 
Close at my feet, L spied two grim marauders 
Mixing their life-blood with the bubbling stream. 
That night he gave ne to my mother’s arms, 
And such a night, such agonies of joy, 

[ hope no more to see. 


This adventure, together with the noble spirit, fine accom- 
pliishments and courtesy of the young huntsman, breaking 
out with a splendour far above his station, make an Impres- 
sion upon the gentle heart of Eleanor, which her pride will 
not suffer her to acknowledge even to herself. In the mean 
time, Arthur, who has no such restraint upon his feelings, 
suifers himself to become deeply enamoured of the fair 
being whose life and honour he had preserved. His passion, 
however, does not make him forget the great object for 
which he left the Scottish court. In his disguise of hunts- 
man he traverses the ancient domains of his family; he 
makes remarks on the strength of the country; he studies 
and searches out the spirit of its inhabitants. He takes oc- 
casion to pursue the chase far among the hills, and passes 
many nights among the hvspitable cottages, to whom he 
speaks of the Percys, and artfully revives their old and 
unextinguished affection to his house. It is not long before 
he is joined by young Douglas, who brings a body of 
two hundred men, whom he conceals in a wood on the 
Scottish side, where they wait his orders, and at the interces- 
sion of Arthur is assigned a place among the servants of 
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Westmoreland. About this time, the king, attended by a 
train of twenty nobles and two hundred knights, arrives at 
Warkworth, on his way to Berwick. This is deemed by 
Percy a favourable opportunity to put in execution his enter- 
prize of recovering the possession of Northumberland. He 
finds means to gain over several of the chieftains of the 
country. the old adherents of the Pe ercy family ; and a party 
of conspirators assemble, at night, in a vast cavern at some 
distance from the castle, where the design of the meeting is 
thus explained by the youthful adventurer. 


In honour of the king 
The Earl to-morrow holds a mighty hunt, 
And grants me leave at night to show a masque. 
Arms and the keys to that intent are mine. 
My lords, this cavern, seemingly barred up 
By yon piled rocks, issues beneath the castle, 
Commanding, by a range of vaults unknown 
To its new lord, the halls and posters scooped 
For special purpose in my grandsire’s wars. 
Through this what power we please may be conveyed 
Into the w alls; environ them without, 
And every gate, ward, avenue, Is ours, 
Even to the hall of state, where, high in pomp, 
The king and nobles feast. The castle won, 
Whose voice shall dictate? Wall they for their lives 
Cavil on nice conditions? Call my lands 
A hard condition for a monarch’s ransom ? 


On his return to the castle, he behotds a light burning in 
the tower of Eleanor, which was once his mother’s or: atory, 
and to which he knows the secret passage. He ascends, 
surprises her at her devotions, and does not leave her, till, 
without letting her into the secret of his name and family, he 
succeeds in convincing her of the nobility of his extraction, 
and is suffered to believe that he does not love her with a 
hopeless passion, ‘The hour of putting the plot in execution 
at length arrives. Mountfort. Be rtram, Bardolph, and 
other chiefs of Percy’s party, marshal in the cavern a formi- 
dable body of their followers, who have arrived in the dis- 
cruise of foresters and friars, coming in at different times, 
and by different and unfrequented paths. In the mean time 
the feast is spread in the halls of Warkworth, and the masque 
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planned by Arthur is called for. 
with Percy and Douglas in the midst, are ushered in with 
the sound of minstrelsy. Percy advances, lifts his beaver 
and speaks. 
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Too long, too long a Masquer, Arthur comes 
Stripped of disguise, this night to execute 
His father’s testament, whose blood lies spilt, 
Whose murmurs from the tomb are in his ears, 
Whose injuries are treasured in a scroll 
Steeped with a widow’s and an orphan’s tears, 
O’er that curst record has my spirit groaned 
Since dawning reason, in unuttered anguish. 
When others danced, struck the glad wire, or caught 
The thrilling murmurs of loved lips, I roamed 
Where the hill-foxes howl and eagles cry, 
Brooding o’er wrongs that haunted me for vengeance. 
K’. Hen. What tune may this be, Uncle ? 
West. Faith, my lord— 
Per. For | have been an outcast from my cradle, 
Poor, and in exile, while an alien called 
My birth-right home. Halls, founded by my sires, 
Have blazed and rudely rung with stranger triumphs. 
Their honourable name have cowards stained ; 
Their laurels trampled on, their bones profaned. 
Hence have I laboured, watched while others slept, 
Known not the spring of life, nor ever plucked 
One vernal blossom in the day of youth. 
The harvest of my toils this night I reap, 
For death, this night, or better life awaits me. 
Before my lord the king I stand, and claim 
Northumberland, my just inheritance, 
As Henry Percy, son and heir of Hotspur. 
(All start.) 
West. Percy !—Hotspur !— 
kK. Hen. Impossivle ! impossible ! great heaven ! 
{t cannot be. 
Lady West °Tis but in sport, my lords, 
“Tis but the play. 
West. What means this, boy P=But sport ?— 
Speak, or, by heaven— 
Per. Peruse yon steely circle,— 
Do those dark faces seem familiar ? 
West. These are the warriors of the Bloody Heart, 
And this the son of Douglas. 







































A phalanx of spearmen, 
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All is now tumult and confusion. Westmoreland throws 
open a postern to give the party an opportunity to escape, 
but finds it guarded by armed men, he then demands per- 
mission of the king to charge the spearmen, but Percy raises 
an ivory horn suspended by his side, and sounding it three 
times, is answered, successively, by Mountfort from under 
the walls, by Bertram from the armoury above, and by 
Bardolph from the four corners of the castle. Douglas then 
gives a signal to his clansmen to retire, and the two friends 
ave left alone amidst the royal tram. Atter an affecting appeal 
to the compassion and generosity of the king, in which he 
touches on the former services and Jate misfortunes of his 
family, he kneels, and claims, from the hand of that mon- 
arch, to whose sacred person he swears never to offer 
violence—death, or the restoration of his inheritance. 
Henry, softened by his submissive manner, commands hina 
to rise, rebukes him gently for the desperate enterprise in 
which he had engaged, informs him that he had already sent 
his pardon to Scotland, and renders back to him the ancient 
honours and possessions of his house. ‘The Earl of West- 
moreland is advanced to the title of Marquis of Montacute ; 
and, to conclude, the king bestows the hand of Eleanor on 
Percy. 

Such is the outline of the story—not encumbered with any 
underplot—not overcharged with incidents nor yet so des- 
titute of them as to be without a considerable portion of life 
and interest. It is likewise sufliciently probable for the 
warlike and violent spirit of the age in which it is supposed 
to have happened, and the contrivance of the subterraneous 
passage to the castle, though a common resort in novels and 
plays in cases of difficulty, is. however, managed in a man- 
ner rather new. But the greatest fault of the plot lies, we 
think, in making the hero of the piece, whom the author, in 
order to secure our sympathy with his misfortunes or suc- 
cesses, ought always to bring us to respect.—act, through- 
out, with submission, what we should call a treacherous and 
dishonourable part towards the Earl of Westmoreland. 
Soliciting charity with the appearance of want and suffering, 
relieved by the compassion of that nobleman, taken into his 
service, raised into favour, and honoured with bis confidence, 
he takes advantage of all this generosity to strip him of his 
possessions-—possessions fairly won, the forfeited estates of a 
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discontented and dangerous chieftain, who had more than once 
risen in rebellion against his sovereign, and whom West- 
moreland had helped to crush. It is true that the Earl loses 
nothing by this circumstance, and is even made a gainer by 
being raised, in consequence of it, to higher rank—but this is 
merely the bounty of his sovereign, and was no part, for 
aught that appears, of Percy’s plan. 

There is no powerful development of character, but the 
characters are consistent and well sustained. ‘The conflict 
between love and pride in the breast of Eleanor, and the arti- 
fices she employs to conceal her passion from herself and 
others, are described with considerable success. ‘There are 
many things striking, but little that is affecting—no displays 
of strong passion or intense feeling. The dialogue i is spirit- 
ed, and generally elegant; it has | many beautitul and vigo- 
rous passages—passages which, if they are, as is said, the 
first fruits of the author’s genius, give fair promise of the 
mature harvest. ‘The soliloquy of Percy, at the opening of 
the fourth act, as he stands in the twilight, at the cavern’s 
mouth, and gazes on the dying glories of the west, is full of 
nature and poetry. There is occasionally a stiffness in the 
language, and too great a license of inversion to suit well with 
the flow of dialogue. Indeed, if we might be permitted to 
interpose our humble judgment in this matter, we should say, 
that most of the tragedians in our language, for the last 
hundred years, have adopted a diction much too florid and 
stately, and too far removed from the common idiom of our 
tongue. ‘Lhe pompous and declamatory manner of Rowe, 
and his unvaried pauses, have been held up as the model of 
tragic style ; but for ourselves, with all the negligence of 
which Otway is accused, we prefer a single page from one of 
his tragedies, without even considering any other quality but 
the style proper for such compositions, to all that Rowe ever 
wrote. The tragedians of the early English stage were 
above this puerility ; or, ifthey fell into tt occasionally, it was 
by no means their usual manner, and those passages which 
are infected with it are allowed to be their worst. ‘Phe truth 
is, that this is not the dialect of feeling—dress it in that bor- 
rowed garb and you change its nature. Our conversation is 
not crammed with gaudy and swelling epithets, and when we 
read or hear what is supposed to be a representation of con- 
versations passing amid scenes of great interest or impor- 
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tance, the free use of ornaments like these shocks us as un- 
natural, and vexes us as tedious ; the illusion of reality is so 
far broken, and we are diverted from the subject to think of 
the author. We cannot speak much more favourably of those 
poetical inversions, as they are called, which are so liberally 
employed by some writers in dramatic poetry. Where they 
are not of the easiest and most familiar kind, they strike us as 
something harsh and unexpected. We have always doubted 
whether those bold inversions, which, if they were not first 
introduced into our verse by Milton, are certainly more fre- 
quent in his poetry than in that of any one who wrote before 
him, are any more to be imitated than the Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and Italian idioms, and others, of which he made such 
free use ; indeed they are themselves a foreign idiom—the 
idiom of the learned languages. It is difficult to see any 
apology for admitting them into a kind of writing, the 
mechanism of which presents so little difficulty as blank 
verse, and in which they are so easily avoided ;—although 
something perhaps may be occasionally allowed for the exi- 
gencies of rhyme. It is gratifying, however, to know that 
these licentious distortions of our language are dropping out 
of use ; but in a species of composition, professing, like the 
drama, to be a copy of the language in which the ordinary 
communications of life are held, and where they are inex- 
pressibly awkward and unnatural, it is astonishing to think 
that they should ever have prevailed. 

We think that the author of Percy’s Masque is to be con- 
gratulated on having escaped so well the florid and declama- 
tory manner, with so many celebrated and seducing exam- 
ples before him. We hope, however, that should he continue 
to cultivate this department of the drama, he will be led to 
study a style still more idiomatic and easy, and, particularly, 
(for here he has sinned most) with fewer capricious depar- 
tures trom the natural construction, 

We can assure the writer that his work is favourably re- 
ceived among his countrymen. ‘There is in our country a 
numerous class, not only of readers, but of men qualified to 
judge of the merit of such works, and who have both the 
power and the will to create a solid and extensive reputation 
ior such as are worthy of encouragement. 
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Art. XIX.—Life and Letters, together with poetical and mis- 
cellaneous pieces of the late William Person, & student of 
Harvard University. Cambridge: Hilliard & Metcalf, 
1820. pp. 252, 12mo. 


We took up this volume without much expectation of pleas- 
ure or instruction. The life of a young man, cut off in the 
midst of his pupillage, seemed to promise little else than 
tales of the school and play-ground. Indications of early 
genius there might be, and examples of docility and diligence 
fit for other youth to imitate. But that there should be any 
thing in which the generality of adult readers would take 
much interest, or any thing of consequence enought to justi- 
fy the publication, we could hardly suppose. ‘Tlie lives of 
merely literary men have sometimes been thought to be too 
barren and monotonous, What then should be said of the 
life of one, who had not finished his preparatory course, hor 
even advanced far enough to make choice of a profession ¢ 
Nor did we build much greater hopes upon the poetical and 
miscellaneous pieces, said to be contained in the volume. 
Considered as the compositions of a learner, they might be 
entitled to great praise; they might be such as would be 
read with surprize and delight at a school examination ; they 
might even be much more than this, and discover a mind al- 
ways far in advance of the stage which it had reached in 
education. But, after all, was it to be expected that they 
could be any thing more than exercises, designed to strength- 
en and prepare the faculties for future and more serious ex- 
ertions? 

These were our thoughts, and, as we were not promised a 
story of a prodigy, of an admirable Crichton, or a Barre- 
tier, it may well be supposed that we did not begin to read 
with any great hope that our time was to ve well ‘employed. 
It has proved otherwise, however ; and if it be useful and 
profitable, as it certainly is, to old as well as young, to con- 
template virtuous resolution struggling with difficulties, pur- 
suing the noblest objects with a courage which an unshaken 
trust in Providence only could sustain, and at last arriving at 
the end which at first seemed unattainable ;. if manly strength 
of character, united with the finest sensibility, may deserve 
and reward attention, we may safely recommend this book to 
all who take delight in seeing the affections and the moral 
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qualities called into action,and can love and admire excellence 
under whatever circumstances, and at whatever age it may 
appear. 

There is something of a romantic and mysterious interest 
blended with the history of this extraordinary youth ; in 
consequence of his having been one of those who, by the 
fault of their parents, come lawlessly into life. It too often 
happens that the innocent offspring, in such a case, is made 
to bear the evil and disgrace, while the guilty parties remain 
concealed, and as the writer of this memoir well remarks, 
‘to avoid disgrace and degradation, do what renders them 
worthy of a punishment still more severe.’ Person, it 
seems, Was deserted by both his parents, and never acknow- 
ledged by either. He was born in December, 1793—and in 
the October following was placed in a respectable family in 
Andover. Four or five years afterwards he was put to school 
under a private teacher in that place, with whom he made 
rapid progress in the studies proper to that age. He was 
anxious, as it was natural he should be, to know the names 
and abode of his parents ; but his inquiries were evaded, 
and he was left in that state of suspense, the painfulness of 
which, to a susceptible mind, may well be imagined. To be 
an orphan is misery enough. But to be ignorant of the 
authors of our being, to be uncertain whether they are among 
the dead or the living, near us and often seen and conversed 
with, or far off and studiously shunning our sight, to feel alive 
and unconnected amidst the mighty throng of men; and to 
have no object whereon filial tenderness may expend itself 5 
this must indeed bring keen anguish to the soul of him, w ho 
is thus painfully distinguished. Person, while yet a pupil at 
Phillips Academy, in one of those melancholy hours, of 
which we may well suppose there were many ina life like 
his, thus describes his grief, in reply to the supposed i inquiry 
of a compassionate stranger : 


¢ Stranger, why that face of grief? 
Why those tears, that ask relief : ? 
is thy heart by anguish torn ? 

Art thou left alone to mourn ?— 
Kind inquirer, I would tell thee 
All the woes, which have befel me; 
But the tale would tend to weary: 
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Thou hast told it in thy query. 

‘Thus briefly let my griefs be known— 

In the world I’m left alone ; ; 

No kind father to protect me, 

No fond mother to direct me, 

Sister, brother, all denied me ; 

Cau aught of deeper woe betide me?—’ p. 12. 


In the following anecdote we have another proof that the 

want of the parental relation was ever painfully present to 
his mind, or that at least the slightest circumstance could 
bring it to his recollection. 


‘ Soon after his removal to Providence, at which time it will be 


recollected he was about eight years old, he walked by the side of 


a gentleman into a neighbouring church-yard. While they were 
tonking at the gr ave-stones and epitaphs, he said to his compan- 
ion, * ‘If I were to die, who would there be to erect a monument 
to my memory—and if they aid, what would they put upon it § 7 
He paused for a moment, and added, “ William Person, the son 
of nobody.”” p. 44. 





But let it not be supposed that he was so ungrateful as to 
cherish these dark and gloomy feelings. His prevailing dis- 
position vas cheerfulness. His virtues gained him many 
friends, whose kindness seems to have touched his very soul. 
On every occasion, when his path was thus brightened by a 
gleam of sunshine, his heart burst forth in thankfulness, first 
to that God, of whose constant providence he had a strong 
and animating conviction, and then to the friends whose benev- 
olence made them the instruments of God’s mercy. We can- 
not forbear here, though somewhat in anticipation of the nar- 
rative, to introcuce an affecting incident in his college life, 
alike honourable to his class-mates and to himself. He had 
returned to Cambridge, after being employed during the 
Winter vacation as a schoolmaster, in a state of such embar- 
rassment as to te ha it necessary that he should leave col- 
lege, and + abandon the pursuits and hopes, which he had 
followed thus far with the most flattering success.’ His feel- 
ings at this trying moment, aud the unexpected relief afforded 
by the generosity of his fellow-students, may best be de- 
scribed in his own words. We quote from a letter to a friend 
in Providence. 
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‘ All my flattering prospects vanished in an instant ; I saw my- 
self sinking under the wretchedness of poverty and disappoint- 
ed emulation.’...... * Still 1 did not murmur, nor cast one reflection 
against the hand that oppressed me. Divine Providence saw fit 
that thus it should be. and I submitted, conscious that the Judge 
of all the earth would do right 5 and though I saw no other way 
but to abandon the course I had hitherto so successfully pursued, 
yet I did not distrust his grace. I expressed my feelings to no 
one, but my contenance sufficiently indicated ny unhappiness. 

‘One evening after supper I came into my room as usual, and 
found several of my class-mmates assembled there with my chum. 
I sat down with them, and we all joimed conversation. After 
some time spent in social freedom, they all retired together, and 
left me alone. This, as you will see ‘directly, was done design. 
edly. I drew up the table, on which our books were laid, near to 
the fire, and leaning my head upon my hand, sat ruminating on 
my unhappy situation, till the college clock summoned me to 
study. My next lesson was in Livy. I found my book laid, as 
if inadvertently, under some larger ones. Upon opening to the 
spot where my lesson began, I discovered a letter, sealed and di- 
rected tome. At first sight I thought it might contain some diffi- 
cult question in algebra, some enigma, o1 poetical pun, which are 
frequently left about to try our ingenuity in answering them : 
but judge my feelings when, on opening it, I found it contained 
a one hundred dollar bill on the State Bank, Boston, and these 
lines :— 

“ Mr. W. Person,—Dear Sir, 

* Permit a uumber of your friends to present you the in- 
closed, as a small proof that brilliancy of talent, (which alone 
sometimes generates envy,) when united to amability of disposi- 


tion, invar iably g vains esteem.” 


‘It is impossible to describe the successive emotions of sur- 
prize, gratitude, and joy, which this splendid and unexpected fa- 
vour occasioned : It chased away my despondeice and restored 
my usual vivacity, and in the fulness of ny heart. 1 poured out 
the purest effusions of gratitude to that Almighty power. whose 
providence has always been my safeguard and support, and who 
brought me into those trying circumstances that he might make a 
more illustrious display ‘of his cvoduess and beneficence toward 
me. How true it is that * the Lord will not forsake those who 
put their trust inhim !” Here is an ample supply for all my 

resent necessities, and as for the future, they are yet unknown. 
¢ Upon inquiry, [ learned that a number of my wealthy class- 
mates, having become acquainted with my circumstances, my re. 
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cent disappointment, and my necessity of leaving college in con- 
sequence, kindly contributed from their abundance to furnish me 
with the means of continuing here. A young man by the name 
of R***, from Charleston, S. ., whose superiority of talent just- 
ly gives him the first rank in our class, was the principal agent in 
procuring this donation, and by his means it was conveyed to me 
in the manner before described. To him therefore as the repre- 
sentative for himself and fellow-donors, I immediately addressed 
a billet, containg the ‘simple expression of my gratitude, as a 
sincere though inadequate return for their distinguished liberali- 
ty ; rendered still more acceptable by the disinterestedness and 
delicate regard to personal feeling displayed in its application,” 
together with such encomiums and remarks as justice requfred 
and my feelings at that time dictated. This was answered in 
terms the most friendly and flattering. Ihave been thus explicit, 
that you might have some idea of my present circumstances as 
they are, and that you might rejoice with me in my prosperity,’ 
pp. $3—37. 


We are now to state very succinctly by what course of 
events Person became a member of Harvard University. 
In 1801, he was taken from Andover by two gentlemen, one 
of whom he did not see after reaching Boston, and the other 
he accompanied to Providence, and became a resident in his 
family, as an apprentice for learning the tanner’s trade. 
When he left Andover, he was told, that he should return in 
a fortnight. This piece of deception was probably thought 
necessary, o: account of his strong attachment to the family 
in which he resided; an attachment, which seems hardly to 
have lessened in the long interval which elapsed before his 
return. Ina record made after that event, he describes this 
journey in a manner, which shews how deeply every circum- 
stance had been imprinted on his mind. The piece is too 
long to quote, but in the conclusion he thus speaks of his past 
occupations, and the prospects, which were then opening 
upon him. 


‘At six o’clock P. M. I arrived at Providence. To this suc- 
ceeded a tedicus, long, and unremitted apprenticeship; and the 
promised fortnight was protracted to thirteen years! But I 
dwelt in the bosom of a worthy family, and aim cheered by the 
consciousness of having served my master faithfully; and am 
blessed with the satisfaction of knowing, that ' am beloved by his 


family; and possessed with a strong hope of yet enjoying the ac- 
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complishment of my wishes; of being agreeable to myself, and 
useful to my country; and to crown all, I am restored to 


Andover!’ p. 9. 


We are told, that during his residence at Providence, ¢ his 
lidelity and diligence in business were most exemplary ; that 
his moral character was untainted ; his manners and conver- 
sation singularly amiable and attractive.’ He seems, indeed, 
to have there found a home, and to have been cordially 
adopted into a family circle, where a kindness almost 
rental made him forget awhile his loneliness. In his letters 
from Andover and Cambr idge, he always speaks in terms of 
the warmest affection and gr “atitude of his friends at Blooms- 
grove, the name given to his residence at Providence. 


‘ Bloomsgrove, Providen. +, names which never occur to me, 
without calling up the mos’ agreeable sensations—scenes of child- 
hood and of youth, where I has » passed so many happy hours, where 
I have lived so long and loved so sincerely—abodes too of those 
friends, to whom, if to any; I look for continued affection—for 
continued parental fondness and solicitude, and with whom I yet 
hope often to mingle in the social circle—places and friends en- 


deared to me by such ties, can I ever forget ?’ p. 127. 


And again, March 17, 1817. 


‘Every thing that concerns or comes from Bloomsgrove cannot 
fail to excite mv tenderest interest. Never does my heart glow 
with such warm affection, and tender sensibility as when moved 
by reflecting on this beloved and to me endeared spot. Tis then 
all the sympathies of my soul expand, and in one fond embrace, 
encircle all its dear inhabitants, its friends, its cares, its pleasures 
and its sorrows. And such reflection is always produced by the 
perusal of your letters ; and while tracing in these the successive 
demonstrations of your affection and solicitude, I feel the nearest 
approximation to the pleasures of consanguinity, and almost forget 


that | am an orphan.’ pp. 31, 32. 


His ardour for study never abated. His evenings, during 
his apprenticeship, «were as faithfully devoted to his own 
improvement, as his hours of day light were to the duties of 
his employment.’ An inclination so strong and decided was 
not to be overcome. By agreement, he was released from 
his apprenticeship one year sooner than usual. He then 
returned to Andover. The whole of this transaction is well 
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described by himself, but we can only allow ours¢lves to 
transcribe what relates to his feelings on revisiting the scenes 
of his earliest childhood. 


‘1 had an additional motive in visiting this place. [ Andover. | 
It was here I first learned that I was “mortal. It was here I 
passed my infantile years. Here were spent my happiest hours 
of childish gaiety. ‘Those blissful seasons were engrossed by 
salutary study and playful diversions with my fellow school-mates, 
Unconscious of the future, 1 rambled, laughed, and sung, nor 
knew of evil. Ever grateful will he the recollection of these 
youthful scenes—ever dear to me this favoured villa, and dearer 
still its worthy inhabitants. Indescribable were my feelings, at 
again beholding them. My sensations were not unlike those of 
an exile restored to his native country after long and many years 
of sorrow and cespondency ! Thirteen years hac done but little 
to obliterate the incidents of childhood or their connexions ; and 
the former involuntarily revived in my memory to assist in 
identifying the latter. With inexpressible pleasure did I recog 
nize the humble mansion where, for the fiist seven years of my 
life, I found a home. Its venerable inmates, with the exception 
of one. were still living. By them 1 was cordially received and 
made paternally welcome.’ p. 20. 


He remained at Andover, enjoying the benefit of the lib- 
eral provision made in Phillips Academy for the support of 
charity scholars, till he was prepared for Harvard University, 
where he was admitted in August, 1816. He soon acquired 
great reputation as a scholar, and applied himself to study 
with a diligence too great for his constitution. At the close 
of his freshman year (July 27, 1817,) he thus writes to his 
friends at Providence. 


‘One year of my college life has almost passed, and yet I 
hardly feel wonted to the spot. I can scarcely realize that I am 
a Cambridge student. How swift is the flight of time! Indeed 
at every successive period of my reflection upon it, the most 
striking peculiarity [ note of it is its greater apparent rapidity. 
Infancy and childhood have flitted away like meteors of the 
night, and the golden hours of youth, which constitute the most 
important and interesting scene of life, are swiftly passing to their 
exit! Old age will soon succeed, and then life’s little drama 
close forever! ‘Ihe period of our existence is well compared to 
“a span,” “the dream of a night,” “a shadow,” “a vapour 
which appeareth for a moment, and then vanisheth away.” 
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‘Twenty-three years of the little space allotted me, are already 
numbered and finished. The last three or four of these, the 
interval between this and the time I lived with you, have been 
so rapid in their transit, that it seems scarcely possible they could 
form such a portion of my life. The scenes and circumstances 
of my apprenticeship are as fresh in my memory, as if they 
occurred but yesterday, and the forms and features of my friends 
and associutes at that pericd, I trace with almost visible exact- 
ness. Circumstances, which have intervened, though of later 
date, are still less prominent in my recoll: ection. With seeming 
surprise, therefore, 1 ask myself the question, * Am I, who was 
SO recently an illiterate mechanic, already the subject of three 
years’ continued study P Have I advanced so far as to be a 
Cambridge student?” Surely not the time, but the change of 
place and employment only give reality to the fact.’ pp. 133, 134. 


The spring vacation of 1818 he employed in studying 
chemistry. ‘Lhe beginning of the term found him in a very 
low state of health, and he reluctantly obtained leave of 
absence. He went to Andover, in the hope, that a short 
residence there would restore him. ¢ But,’ says his bivg- 
rapher, ‘it was now too late; and no mediciue, nor change 
of place could restore a frame, worn out by intense study, and 
hastened in its decay by the agonies of an aspiring mind 
struggling under the pressure of poverty.” Sick and feeble 
as he was, however, hie now resolved to make one last effort 
for satisfying the impatient desire, which he had ever felt, to 
know his parents, and the story of his birth. His mainte- 
nance, until the time of his apprenticeship, had been paid 
for by a gentleman residing at a distance of about sixty miles, 
who professed himself to be acting as the friend of his father, 
Repeated but unsuccessful applications had been made to this 
gentleman by Person, and by his friends at his request, for 
the information, which he so anxiously desired. He now 
resolved to urge his request in person, and for this purpose 
he undertook and accomplished a journey into New Hamp- 
shire. ‘The interview was granted, and upon his pressing 
his inquiries in the most determined manner, declaring that 
he would not go till he was satistied. he was told the name 
of his mother, * which he is not kuown,’ says his biographer, 
‘to have disclosed,’ and some particulars of her person and 
history. She had then been dead about two years. He re- 
ceived no answer to his questions respecting his father. He 
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was kindly and hospitably entertained by the gentleman, to 
whom he applied, and not only liberally assisted for the 
present, but dismissed with a promise of a future provision 
for his clothing and maintenance while at college. This 
promise was punctually performed, but the relief came too 
late. Person survived this visit but a few weeks. On his 
return to Cambridge, he was unable to perform his college 
duties, and continued daily to decline, though tenderly watch- 
ed and nursed in the house of a friend, till the 11th of Octo- 
ber 1818, when he expired. *¢ His death was as gentle as his 
life. No wild and tumultuous passions disturbed the holy 
calm of either.’ 

it is some solace to our grief for those, whose lives have 
been long and eminently useful, that the good they have done 
lives after them. ‘There are numberless memorials of the 
genius and worth of truly excellent men, which remind us 
continually that they have been; and while any of these re- 
main, they can hardly be said to have died. The form of 
their existence only seems to be changed. It was the mind 
that we valued and that is still seen reforming, instructing, 
delighting mankind. But when the lot of death falls upon 
a young man, who has given proof of generous ambition sup- 
ported by uncommon powers, we feel that we have sustained 
a loss of unknown extent. There is fuil room for the imag- 
ination to weary itself in tracing that future, which now can 
never be. What we before anticipated we lament, as if we 
had actually possessed it. We think little of the accidents, 
which might have occasioned a more painful disappointment 
than even death. If we had before any doubts, they vanish 
now ; and we think ourselves certainly deprived of what we 
had only a distant and uncertain prospect of enjoying. But 
this disposition is proportioned to the nearness of our interest 
and the degree in which it is peculiar. The mother, mourn- 
ing for a beloved child, can never be persuaded that he would 
not have possessed every virtue, which a parent’s heart could 
wish. The soldier, disappointed of a battle, never doubts, 
that he should have returned from the field covered with 
glory. The merchant, whose ship is driven back by tempests, 
counts up his gains, and deplores his hard fortune in the loss 
of them no less than if they had already made a part of his 
store. When, on the other hand, it is the promised scholar, 
divine or statesman, whose expected public services death 
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forbids us longer to look for, there is little liveliness of regret 
in any, but those who feel the warmth of personal affection. 
Others, however well assured of the reasonableness of the 
hopes, which had been formed, consider themselves as only 
remotely concerned in the event. Had he been long the ob- 
ject of their trust and confidence, had they been accustomed 
to rely on him in times of danger, had they experienced the 
benefit of his instructions or his benevolent labours, gratitude 
would claim a tear, and they would follow him to the grave 
with a heavy heart. The aged patriot or philanthropist may 
have done all that in reason he could be expected to do. 
Every talent, he possessed, may have produced some useful 
and lasting effect. We may be deprived of nothing but the 
sight of a form, venerable by age, and worn out with exertion. 
Still, there is a feeling, superior to interest and calculation, 
which fills us with melanch ily, and a oppressive grief when 
such an one is gathered to an honourable tomb. The 
world is not so ungrateful as many would represent it. Envy 
and jealousy may oppress and obscure while living, but the 
fault is sure to be redeemed, in a succeeding generation, by 
an ample measure of honour and fame. 

A public sorrow for the dead must be earned by being really 
useful. ‘I'he promise of being so may cause some regret in 
those, who are thoroughly persuaded that the promise would 
have been performed. But it is a cold and interested sorrow, 
very different from that, which spontaneously bursts forth 
when the grave closes over one, whose life has been a com- 
mon blessing. Those, however, who have diligently employed 
even a few years in laying a foundation for future usefulness, 
have not lived in vain. A faithful narrative of their patient, 
persevering labour, their zeal in seeking all valuable knowl- 
edge, and their praiseworthy desire of excellence, may excite 
and direct others. Such narratives, too, make even strangers 
feel something of the same interest, to which we have just 
alluded, as belonging to those, who are bound to the deceased 
by some peculiar tie. It is one of the principal uses of biog- 
raphy, that, by exhibiting the common occupations, thoughts, 
feelings, designs, attachments, and aversions of the subject of 
it, it infuses the feelings of private and personal friendship 
into every reader. Hence the aid, which this sort of writing 
derives from familiar letters, coming warm from the heart, 
and artlessly disclosing the inmost workings of the soul and 
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the affections. We are often most pleased to gather the 
incidents of a life from such letters. ‘The hero tells his own 
stery. We seem to live and converse with him, and thus 
acquire that familiar acquaintance, which makes every fact 
imporiant, that has any influence on his happiness. The 
letters contained in this volume, though comprising a short 
period, not much enlivened by adventures, can hardly fail to 
give a lively and pleasing impression of the writer’s mind. 
Seme of them are the letters of a very young man, but of one 
remarkable for maturity of understanding, and placed in 
circumstances, which command our sympathy. We witness 
the gradual progress of his reason ; we see it expanding and 
acquiring strength. We see him suffering poverty and priva- 
tion, and disease, yet still applying himself to study, with 
unbending resolution. We see him surrounded by the most 
discouraging diiliculties, yet still maintaining. for the most 
part, an unbroken cheerfulness. * At one time,’ he says in a 
letter to a friend, «I look forward to the termination of my 
literary course with pleasant and hopeful expectation ; af 
another, a thousand difficulties intrude and oppose my passage 
to the ** temple of science.”” Hope and perseverance, however, 
still keep uppermost ; and, strengthened and encouraged by 
the exercise of these principles, | may struggle through the 
rough road of poverty and trial, and finally obtain my destin- 
ed object (p. 89.) 

In a subsequent letter, written soon after attaining the age 
of twenty-one, he complains of the difficulty of shaking off 
boyish habits ; but as a proof that he had his serious moments, 
he adds an ode to Contemplation, from which we select the 
following lines : 


‘ Shew me the green, delightful bower, 

Where friendship passed the happy hour, 
While pure, its little realm ; 

Show me the hills, the trees, and fields, 

The plants and flowers the garden yields, 
And venerable elm. 


‘Nor here abate thy fancied course, 
But inward fly with filial force, 

And search the lov’d domain ; 
O’er every inmate gently bend, 
And say of each, “ here lives a friend, 
And such will e’er remain !” 
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‘O happy thought! O heavenly power! 
That thus can charm the lonely hour, 
And soothe my pensive breast ! 
Be thou, Imagination, near, 
For absent joys. do thou appear, 
And luli my cares to rest!’ pp. 92, 95. 


There are several poetical pieces in this volume, some of a 
light and others of a graver cast. They discover. in general, 
a good taste anda facility of expression. Most of them were 
written before he went to Cambridge. Had he lived, it is 
probable would before long have ceased to cultivate this 
talent ; for it is evident, that he was not destined to ac quire 
fame as a oh We shall insert but one further specimen o! 
his poeiry. I[t is an ode to Reflection, written at Providence. 
May 1817. 


‘The sun in the west is slowly descending, 
And day’s lucid visions recede from our view, 
While night’s sable curtain is gently exter ding 
To env elup the world in darkness anew. 


How sweet is it then to indulge recollection, 
To prove the kind hondage of memory’s chain; 
The present forego, and in fond retrospection 
Live over the scenes of our childhood again. 


The sun of our life, how bright at its rising : 
Unobscured by a cloud it darted its ray ! 

And in lustre, to youth’s ardent hope most enticing, 
Portended a brilliant and peace-ruling day! 


Tlow sweet was our friendship, how pure were our pleasures. 
How fond our attachments in youth’s glowing age! 
Untaught to succumb to adv ersity’ Ss pressures, 
Or feel the keen blastings of envy and rage. 


How Fancy’s bland visions conspired to invite us, 
And joy in prospective perennial held ! 

But alas! her illusions soon ceased to delight us, 
And dark disappointment her radiance veiled. 


Now tossed on the billows of life’s troubled ocean, 
While hope faintly beams on each sorrow-fraught wave, 
We wait for that rest to succeed the commotion, 
Which heaven preludes in the sleep of the grave !’ 


pp. 156, 187, 
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We would not be thought to offer this work as possessing 
any important claims to the attention of the literary world, 
It is modest and unpretending, ard taken for what it professes 
to be, the history of a vouth of amiable and excellent charac- 
ter, of extraordinary powers of mind, and animated by an ir- 
repressible zeal for knowledge and usefulness, we trust it will 
not be found barren of amusement or profit. We may sum 
up the history of Person in his own words—¢ a poor mechan- 
ic, wholly destitute of pecuniary means to assist himself, 
without parents or friends to aid him. unfavoured by any effi- 
cient patronage, and going too among strangers, sought an 
education ; succeeded ; has actually passed its first stage, and 
is commencing its second, in the first literary institution in 
the country! Never let one despair of success in a similar en- 
terprize hereafter !’ 

























ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 
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ON THE STUDY OF THE CIVIL LA 


Tue civil law is frequently stigmatized, in the books which 
now form the basis of our legal education, as being in the 
highest degree unjust and ar bitrary ; yet it is not easy to be- 
lieve that a code can be otherwise than excellent, which has 
appropriated to ifself an epithet originally common to every 
system of municipal jurisprudence ; which is esteemed the 
perfection of written reason by so many enlightened nations, 
and which is the fountain of all the most admirable legal doc- 
trines and maxims that pervade the continent of Europe. Re- 
publics in abundance, and those of the most jealous spirit of 
freedom, have made it their model and their text-book : how, 
then, can its principles be so completely and dangerously des- 
potical ? 

The compilation of the civil law was made near the close 
of that long period of brilliant mental illumination, which 
has immortalized Greece and Rome. We may, therefore, 
consider it the spirit of all that is most perfect in the juris- 
prudence of antiquity: since it is aselection from the volumi- 
nous opinions, decisions, and decrees of the most eminent 
lawyers, magistrates. and legislators of that and preceding 
ages, arranged in a systematic form, and published with im- 
perial magnificence. 

Comprizing then the collected legal wisdom of antiquity, 
written with classical elegance of language, and constituting 
the foundation of all the codes of modern times.—may not 
the civil law reasonably pretend to some value in our esteem, 
and a proportionate place i in our system of preparatory legal 
education ? 

The civil law constitutes, as has been before remarked, 
the basis of the codes of almost every people in Europe. But 
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the iaws and jurists of those people have other claims on our 
consideration, apart from the light which they throw on the 
principles and character of thetr parental jarisprudence. 
Men of the greatest talents, learning, and ingenuity, who 
have made the science of iaw the study cf their lives, must 
be capable of affording us some valuable instruction, if 
not on subjects directly applicable to the wants of this na- 
tion, yet on many others of indirect utility. The laws of 
aji countries being derived from the same source,—the 
situation and circumstances of men,—there cannot but be 
considerable correspondence in them, wiich should render 
them ail mutually beneficial to jurists of different countries, 
and therefore worthy to be carefully examined. Besides, it 
is by comparison of our rules and practice with those of tor- 
eigners, that we become fully sensible of what is defective or 
excellent, and therefore of what is to be cherished and up- 
heid, or to be disapproved and abolished in our institutions. 
Nothing more inevitably checks improvement than a jealous 
or contemptuous rejection of foreign, and an over weening 
admiration of domestic habits, customs, and principles, Na- 
tional attachment should never cease to be cultivated 3; but 
we ought to be as far from despising, as from servilely imi- 
itating, the peculiarities of other countries. 

These are general and antecedent titles to regard in the 
civil and continental law ; but there seem to be several par- 
ticular advantages in the study of this law, of much greater 
weight, because immediately growing out of our national 
character, situation, and circumstances. For as the com- 
non law, in strictness of language, arose from the feud- 
al system, and therefore chiefly concerns the several rela- 
iions of landed estate, it is necessarily defective in many 
things now of the highest importance. Not that the com- 
mon law does not contain rules relative to some of the par- 
ticulars presently to be mentioned ; but they are rules which 
it has adopted and imitated from the civil and continental 
codes, where alone we can find those rules in their proper 
and onginal fulness, 

First, the civil law comprehends many things relative to 
personal rights, which are of special usefulness in this na- 
tion. The distinction between alien and citizen, and the 
rights and disabilities springing out of that distinction ; the 
powers, duties, and disabilities of guardianship, infancy, 
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mental alienation and marriage; the nature and qualities of 
corporate bodies or colleges ;—are indeed continually discuss- 
ed in common-law books, but it is to the civil law that the 
maxims, rules, and principles, regulating them in fact belong. 
The feudal relation of vassal and lord is the source of the 
principal doctrines of the common law concerning personal 
rights ; and as this source was incapable of furnishing all the 
rules required by the subsequent progress of civilization, the 
common law was obliged to resort to the continent for the 
supply of its own radical and essential deficiencies. We 
must borrow too from the civil law the rules on another sub- 
ject in this class, with which this part of the nation has no 
connexion, but which in another part of it is of but too great 
importance, to wit, involuntary servitude. 

Secondly, although our laws of property are essentially of 
feudal origin, yet in some very considerable sections of them 
we are expressly referred to the civil law for guidance. 
These are the laws relative to the descent and distribution of 
the lands and chattels of persons deceased intestate, on ad- 
ministration, on the probate of wills, and on other matters of 
a testamentary nature. As to most of these subiects the 
common law is obstinately silent ; as to the rest so palpably 
ridiculous and unjust, that our ancestors repealed it among 
the first acts after their emigration. As the colonial char- 
ters generally granted lands in this country by the tenure of 
gavelkind, the colonists instantly took advantage of this to 
introduce certain other peculiarities of that customary ten- 
ure, and especially gavelling : and such was the origin of 
our present mode of distribution. This system is altoget her 
republican ; and therefore, although prevailing in England 
before the conquest and still existing in a few little spots, it is 
really foreign to the true laws of England, but is one among 
the many free principles of the misrepresented code of Rome. 
Our pr obate and testamentary laws are confessedly no part of 
the common law, wherein the very right of devising is an 
exotic, and an innovation on the privileges of feudal supe- 
riors. 

Thirdly, the taw of chancery is a subject that is constant- 
ly growing more interesting in this country, as most of the 
states have now admitted soine equity powers into their judi- 
cial system, although it is hoped that equity will never be 
with us precisely what it is in England. And since the max 
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ims of equity either derogate from the common law, or at 
least introduce into it novel principles, the common law can 
aid us but imperfectly in this department. Now the chief 
rules and methods of proceeding here are in fact close imita- 
tions of the civillaw ; for the chancellors, having been origi- 
nally churchmen, entertained little respect for what they con- 
sidered the rude customs of barbarians, and the lay chancel- 
lors in later times found it necessary for want of any more 
eligible resource, to give perpetuity to the system which their 
predecessors had introduced. Therefore it is apparent that 
we must study the civil law in order to be capable of pro- 
ceeding with any credit in chancery causes. 

Fourthly, the civil and continental law is the repository of 
all the principles by which national intercourse is at present 
regulated. For as Rome was so long the metropolis, not 
inerely of a single country, but of the whole civilized world, 
nations were impleaded in her august courts, as men are in 
our puny tribunals ; and thus her code came to contain a sys- 
tem of international, as well as municipal jurisprudence. 
The rigiits of ambassadors, public comity, the maxims regu- 
lating the declaration. conduct, and duration of war, the 
structure and interpretation of treaties, the principles of con- 
federate union, every thing which is included in the term 
national law, is therefore an important and copious part of 
the code of Rome. All the modern writers on this extensive 
subject are to be considered little else than civilians, or ex- 
positors of that system, from which almost all our notions of 
natural justice are immediately deduced. Whoever is ambi- 
tious of the character and rank of a statesman must there- 
fore unavoidably become a civilian ; and even they, who do 
not look so far, nor aspire so high, cannot easily dispense 
with a knowledge of the laws of nature, of nations, and of 
the world. Buta remarkable circumstance in our political 
situation renders this knowledge still more valuable. This 
republic is composed of numerous federate republics. It is 
not merely divisible into provinces, but likewise into states. 
Multiplied relations arise from this circumstance, of which 
the common law never conceived, and for which it of course 
contains no provision. We have therefore constant occasion 
for applying the rules of the civil law concerning interna- 
tional intercourse. 

Lastly, the civil and continental law is the origin of all 
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that law, mercantile and maritime, which now regulates our 
most important affairs, as a commercial people. ‘The feudal 
law did not know commerce, it opposed all alienations, the 
very essence of commerce; it regarded nothing but war. 
Therefore, when England began to seek maritime rank, and 
to encourage commerce, she was compelled to borrow laws 
on this subject from those states, which were previously con- 
cerned in navigation. Now these states, which were chiefly 
a few petty communities, had each their distinct maritime 
laws or customs; and out of these, together with the civil 
Jaw, have our existing maritime regulations sprung. Such 
were the consulate of the sea, the roll of Oleron, the er- 
dinances of Wisbuy, and of the Hanseatic league, the 
standard of the sea, and the marine ordinances of France ; 
which, agreeing in many particulars, in some disagreeing, 
and collected in various forms, are still referred to as of great 
authority, if not as decisive and paramount. But here the 
common law entirely deserts the student. Marine affairs 
were entirely foreign to it, until within a very recent period 5 
and, although one of her kings published an ancient code of 
marine ordinances, which continues to be cited, admiralty 
law was for a long time spoken of with opprobium, and con- 
sidered no part of the substance of the pruper laws of Eng- 
land. ‘She remaining part of our mercantile law has been 
generated in a manner somewhat similar, though distin- 
guishable. Some of it could not avoid creeping into the 
commen jaw, in spite of the total difference of their nature 
adorigin; but as the common law was feudal in its princi- 
ples, Evgiish merchants were in the habit of regulating their 
concerns by mutual agreement or by established customs, 
which a number of the most respectable among them applied 
to disputed cases. We must therefore look elsewhere for 
guidance in the law, mercantile as well as maritime ; and the 
civil law supplies a very large portion of the requisite princi. 
pies; foi it is remarxably copious on the subject of contracts, 
covenants, and obligations, which are the topics most fre- 
quently discussed in the commercial world. And although 
in marine law it is not so full, yet there it contains many 
valua!:'e vules copied from the customs of some of the mari- 
iime republics of antiquity. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that the common-law 
books > ain nothing on subjects of mercantile interest ; 
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they have been borrowing freely from the civil .and conti- 
nental jurists, ever since the time of Bracton and Fleta, 
generally without acknowledgment ; so that the common law 
is now credited for much that is not its own proper excellence. 
And since the time when fortune or public convenience trans- 
ferred the cognizance of mercantile affairs in England from 
private to public tribunals, the courts have been compelled to 
adopt numerous principles of law from tie jurists of the con- 
tinent. The modern reports, therefore, and especially those 
of the last century, are exuberantly rich in mercantile law ; 
but this can hardly be said to belong to the common law, 
since it is professed!y borrowed from foreign sources of in- 
telligence. It is probable that the extraordinary Engtish 
judge, who presided over the common law for a third part of 
the last century with so much benejit to his country and 
glory to himself, derived much of his success from the pecu- 
liar character of his knowledge as well as mind ; for, without 
disparaging his unerring acuteness, his close, systematic rea- 
soning, or his vigorous intellect, it is apparent that he had 
drunk deeply in the streams which flowed from the imperial 
constitutions of Justinian. 

The law, merchant and marine, of this country has been 
formed by the union of our own statutes and decisions with 
all the systems above enumerated. ‘he common, civil, and 
customary Jaw of Europe have each precisely the same force 
with us in this branch ; that is, our courts study them all, and 
adopt from them whatever is most applicable to our situation, 
and whatever is on the whole just and expedient, without 
considering either of course obligatory. If Mansfield, Scott, 
or Ellenborough, is cited with deference or praise, so likewise 
are Bynkershek. Valen, Cleirac, Pothier, and Emerigon. 
The authority of a decision or opinion, emanating from either 
of these sources, is rested on exactly the same foundation, 
viz. its intrinsic excellence. And if we seek instruction on 
mercantile law from jurists in England, why not seek it from 
their masters cn the continent of Europe? Why do we not 
go to the fountain-head? Why do we content ourselves with 
second-hand information? In fact all eminent lawyers in 
this country sooner or later find it necessary to study the 
law books of the continent; but such a course ought to be 
more early and universal, the continental law ought to be 
raade an important, it might almost be said the most im- 
portant, branch of elementary legal education. 
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STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 





That we owe much to the Greek and Roman writers is 
now, we believe, generally admitted in every country but ours. 
For two thousand years, the literary world have acknowl- 
edged them as their masters, and none have proclaimed the 
benefits of their directions and their example more gratefully, 
than the very English authors, whom we have lately heard 
extolled at their expense. It is not our intention to dwell on 
the merits, by which the ancients have gained their present 
celebrity. Few if any of those who have thoroughly studied 
their works, have denied its justness, and those who have not, 
will, we hope, think it a sufficient inducement to examine can- 
didly for themselves. Men are certainly bound to respect 
an opinion supported by such an enlightened multitude, and 
tested by such a lapse of time, till it is contradicted by fair 
and competent judges. We do not deny that classical litera- 
ture has been extolled in too high and unqualified a manner, 
that its real benefits have been mistaken, that it has been 
represented as the only source of advantages which belong to 
it in common with other branches of knowledge, and recom- 
mended by many of its votaries, not always the most enlight- 
ened, for imaginary merits; nor do we consider it, as it is 
sometimes thought in England, the first, second, and third 
subject of attention, the sum and substance of all useful 
knowledge, the only basis of a wide and lasting celebrity. 

it is indeed a bright, but by no means the only orna- 
ment of a cultivated mind. The Latin and Greek Classics 
are best studied in conjunction with the finest English writers, 
and not to the exclusion of them. ‘Though much more is 
learned of a foreign language by writing, than by reading it, 
and to a certain extent poetry is better for this purpose than 
prose, yet we do not deny that the practice of composing 
Latin verses may have been sometimes carried so far as to 
sacrifice the end to the means. Neither do we think that the 
warmest rational admirers of the ancients can well justify the 
practice, now prevailing, of frequently introducing passages 
from their works, in addresses to popular assemblies. There 
is no very evident reason why a line from a classical author 
should be treated with the veneration formerly paid fo a 
sybilline verse, why a speech, perhaps on the most familiar 
subject, should be interspersed with trite and pompous extracts 
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in an unknown tongue. It would be absurd to say, that on 
such occasions, Latin and Greek quotations are always inad- 
missible ; but as the happiest of them can gratify only a small 
part of a respectable audience, at the expense of all the rest, 
we think those only should be allowed, which are absvlutely 
indispensable, peculiarly appropriate, or strikingly novel and 
beautiful. We have said the more on this subject, because 
we think that the friends of classical literature are bound to 
oppose every symptom of the affectation and pedantry, which 
have tended in so high a degree to render it unpopular. 

It is for far other reasons that we plead for the introduction 
of these studies among us, It is to correct the bad taste, 
which, more than any thing else, has checked the growth of 
American literature. It is that we may have good authors 
in Engtish, and great readers of Greek and Latin ; we wish 
that those who compose may compose better. and that those 
who are too indolent to write may be more able to judge. 
The ancients are certainly of little practicai use, if we read 
them merely to treasure up their striking expressions. We 
should strive to catch their spirit, and imitate their mode of 
thinking, and peruse the works of great authors, as we con- 
template the lives of good men, that we may learn to be gov- 
erned by the same general principles. We value classical 
literature, because we think it sheds a light on our own, and 
not because we imagine that it possesses, like the vestal 
flames of the ancients, a mysterious influence on the welfare 
of the country where it is cherished, ‘There are some, how- 
ever, Who admit to a high extent the excellence of the Greek 
and Roman authors, but deny the expediency of studying them 
in the original. All those which are worth reading, say they, 
are ably and faithfully translated, and why go any farther. 
This opinion is generally confined to men, who have read the 
ancients, if at all, only to a small extent, or at a late period of 
life, but has been embraced in this country, perhaps hastily, 
by several individuals of sense and candour. We grant for 
a moment, that the classics have been thus generally and 
faithfully interpreted, and we consider many of these versions 
as valuable accessions to English literature. ‘There are so 
many men, whose course of life prevents them from acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of the originals, to say nothing of 
almost the whole of the other sex, that few authors deserve 
‘the thanks of society better than able and judicious transla- 
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tors. So rich 1s the literature of the ancients, that mucli 
which is valuable is preserved in any tolerable interpretation ; 
but it cannot be denied that much is wanting in the most 
accurate. The nice touches, which more than any thing else 
indicate the hand of a master, are precisely those which it is 
most difficult to copy, or to imitate. Besides is it nothing 
that we lose their own style, hat we converse with the sages of 
antiquity through an interpreter, instead of listening to the 
simple, precise, and harmonious expressions, which they 
themselves have chosen? Do we not necessarily seek their 
instructions with less ardour, hear them with less interest, 
and remember them less tenaciously? Those, too, who con- 
sider the intimate cunnexion between thought and language, 
who are sensible that the charms of the idea are often so 
delicately blended with those of the expression, that it is 
impossible to discriminate between them, must allow, that by 
stripping a work of its original language, we divest it of much 
more than mere verbal beauties. How particularly must 
this be the case in translating poetry. So different is the 
structure of Greek or Latin verse from that of English, that 
the utmost which can be done by the ablest translator is, not 
to preserve all the beauties of the original. but to compensate 
as far as may be for the loss of many of them, by others of 
his own. The most popular poetical translations are pro- 
verbially inaccurate, and who that has studied, however 
slightly, the Iliad or Aineid, does not know. that in reading 
them in English, it is not so much Homer and Virgil that we 
admire, as Pope and Dryden. Cowper determined to be 
faithful, and with all his genius is often prosaic, and it is 
owing only to his original works, that his versions are, we 
will not say read, but published. How little should we think 
of an opinion formed of Milton by a foreigner who had read 
him only in De Lille, and yet how few authors are there like 
Pope or Cowper, or even like De Lille, who are willing to 
undertake a task so laborious. and vet, as it is generally 
considered, so inglorious as that of a good copier. Such men 
are inclined to believe, that fidelity to their authors will con- 
tribute far less to their own celebrity than splendid deviations, 
and that exactness is a merit of a lower order, and of course 
are continually tempted to lose the translator in the poet. 
There are other advantages. besides the intrinsic merit of 
the ancient classics, amply suflicient to repay us for devoting 
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a few years to the study of Greek and Latin. We have said 
something in a former number,* on the benefits of this pur- 
suit, as a discipline of the mind. Indeed, we know no kind 
of labour, so well adapted to the general improvement of the 
faculties in early youth. Mathematics and metaphysics, and 
those only, are equally effectual in forming habits of accurate 
and constant attention, and those are better fitted to the force 
and the taste of mature minds. Besides, in studying these 
the fancy is completely chained down, instead of being at 
once strengthened and chastened, as it must be in the perusal, 
of even the most embarrassing of the ancient authors. ‘This 
advantage is surely by no means inconsiderable, and cought 
of itself to exempt the classics from the reproach of being 
utterly useless. But it might be asked, why our faculties 
may not be equally improved by acquiring the finest modern 
languages. ‘T’o this we should answer, as on a former occa- 
sion, that there is time enough for both, and the more so, 
because, in learning the ancient, we make imperceptibly, a 
considerable progress in the modern. Besides the mental 
discipline to which scholars are necessarily subjected, in 
studying the meaning, of Greek and Latin authors, they 
may derive another, and perhaps a greater benefit, from the 
practice of construing them. 

If in this exercise they are properly directed and assisted 
by their instructors, there is scarce any, through which they 
can so soon arrive at a command of their own language, 
through which they can be so well and so quickly taught, to 
suit the expression to the idea, and not the idea to the ex- 
pression, and to speak and write on all occasions, however 
sudden, elegantly, yet definitely. This part of education, 
important as it is, was, till within a short time, scarcely 
regarded in this country. Little else has generally been 
required than that the author should be done into English, 
no matter how clumsily, and the extempore translations of 
pupils have seldom displayed any thing more, than, to use an 
expression of Horace, the disjointed members.of the original. 
Some of our instructers have now adopted the custom, of ex- 
acting a neater and more connected method of construing, 
and we believe that none, who have observed its effects, will 
think that we have overrated its advantages. This is a 
source of improvement, which can be enjoyed in a high de- 


* Review of Wells’ Tacitus. 
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gree, only by the students of dead languages. The living 
are generaily taught, for many incontrovertible reasons, by 
natives of the countries, where they are spoken, who, how- 
ever great their abilities and assiduity, can seldom know 
enough of our own tongue, to assist their pupils in translat- 
ing exactly and elegantly. A boy may acquire in the same 
period ever more of a modern than of an ancient language, 
but he will improve himself far less in English. 

Much as has been said of the importance of learning Latin 
and Greek, because they are the sources of so large a ‘part of 
our own vocabulary, we think that their consequence in this 
respect is in general greatly underrated. Without some 
knowledge of etymolor rvy,it is next to impossible to distinguish 
the nice shades of meaning, on which depend so many of the 
most delicate beauties of eloquence. He who wants prepriety 
of expression, Can never be elegant, and he who possesses 
this in a high degree, will need little if any thing else. It 
has not, however, been the custom of the enemies of classical 
literature to examine its alleged advantages, even for the 
purpose of disproving their existence. They have gener- 
ally preferred dwelling on some loose objections, founded on 
its supposed tendency to contract or incumber native genius. 
‘To this and to no other cause do they attribute the pedantry, 
prolixity and stiffness of the writers of the sixteenth century. 
That these faults exist cannot be denied, but if such are the 
works of the authors of that age who studied the classics, 
what are the works of those who did not? It is not the 
question, whether Taylor and Barrow wrote beiter than 
Addison and Goldsmith, but whether they wrote better than 
their contemporaries. and whether their faults are not owing 
to the century in which they lived, rather than to the studies 
which they eres Milton’s works are indeed incumbered 
with classical lear ning, but they owe to it many of their orna- 
ments, and we think that his beautiful allusions more than 
repay us for his excessive display of erudition. No argu- 
ments, however. are oftener brought forward to prove that 
ancient literature is injurious as w ell as useless, than those 
drawn from the examples of Shakspeare and Franklin. Now 
if we would make Shakspeare’s greatness the foundation of 
a general rule, we should say, not that youth should never 
receive a classical education, but that they should receive no 
systematic education at all, This would certainly be an easy 
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experiment ; but after the fair trial, which has been given it 
in at least some parts of this country, we may venture to 
doubt its general success. We fear that most of our youthful 
followers of Shakspeare have contented themselves with 
imitating his early excursions in other fields than those of 
fancy. Besides the supposition uaat Shakspeare, if better 
taught, would have written worse, is entirely gratuitous. 
He has been great not by infringing the rules, but by sur- 
passing the models of antiquity. Itis not his confusion of 
time and place, his mixture of tragedy and comedy, which 
delight us, it is his sublime moral sentiments, his strokes of 
nature, his command of every avenue to the human heart, 
his possession, in short, of those excellencies, from which all 
rules of good writing are drawn, and tiie passages which 
readers most admire are those which critics would least 
condemn. A thorough knowledge of the classics could never 
have encumbered or perverted his genius, but it would have 
brought a new world under the dominion of his fancy, it 
might have refined his taste, and prevented those faults 
which, by a sort of fatality, generally follow closely in the 
rear of his beauties. 

The success of Franklin, like that of Shakspeare, would 
prove too much, and should prevent us from studying not 
only the ancient, but the modern languages; for if he was 
unacquainted with the former, he knew also, at least till an 
advanced period of life, but little of the latter. 

Those too who would elevate him at the expense of the 
great progenitors of literature. should consider that he se- 
lected, as a pattern, the style of the very author, who, of all 
others, most obeyed the rules and imitated the models of an- 
tiquity, the classic Addison. Surely Franklin could not 
have been seriously injured, by consulting the leaders, in- 
stead of the follower. But what force can we allow to a few 
examples of those, who have succeeded without the aid of 
Classical knowledge, when we find them opposed by the 
opinions or practice of such a vast majority of men of genius 
in every country of Europe, when we consider, that the gen- 
eral principles of the rhetoric of Greece and Rome, like those 
of their architecture, have been adopted by universal consent 
in every enlightened country, and though variously modified, 
have been rarely, if ever, successfully contravened. 

Classical studies are, however, often represented in this 
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country as the luxuries of older communities. We want 
practical, it is said, and not learned men. Why should we 
rouse the ancients from the sleep of two thousand years, to 
instruct us how to live under political and religious institu- 
tions, so essentially different from theirs? What have Greece 
and Rome to do with the nineteenth century, and the wes- 
tern world? To this we answer, that if education be con- 
fined to the arts necessary to procure us the physical com- 
forts of life, it must be narvew indeed. But this kind of 
reasoning has, we believe, no higher sanction, than the 
authority of the Dutch professor in the Vicar of Wakefield. 
¢ You see me, young man, I never learned Greek, and I don’t 
find that Lever missed it. I have had adoctor’s cap and 
gown without Greek ; I have ten thousand florins a year 
without Greek, and I eat heartily without Greek. In short, 
1 don’t know Greek. and L do not believe there is any use in 
it? With how great force might such arguments be applied 
to the whole circle of sciences, and in which of them could 
our youth, in general, be profitably instructed ? How plausi- 
bly might Galileo or Newton have been addressed in a style 
similar to that, in which the classics have been lately attack- 
ed in our newspapers. What have you to do, one of these 
practical men could have said, with worlds millions of miles 
from ours ? The earth is your sphere of action, you will find 
more than enough there, to engage and reward your atten- 
tion. How little has society gained from studious astrono- 
mers. Itis to men comparatively unlettered that we owe 
the invention of the compass, and the discovery of the west- 
ern continent. 

Whatever we may think of reasons like these or of 
the worth of classical studies, yet if we determine to make 
them an important part of education, we must of course 
inquire how much time can be spared from our indispen- 
sable avocations. Our laws are as unpropitious to the 
transmission of great estates, as our situation is to the 
acquisition of them, and few are exempted from the neces- 
sity of entering early into active business, to provide for their 
own subsistence. ‘The superintendence of our instructers 
generally ceases with the first twenty years of our life, and 
the farther culture of our minds is left to our own judgment 
and industry. It would be idle to recommend any plan, 
which, in a vast majority of cases, would be controlled and 
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broken by particular circumstances, and yet it is manifest 
that a very extensive knowledge of tie classics could hardly 
be gained in the time which tieir most zealous votaries could 
give to them, within that period. ‘l'his, however, would not 
be necessary. We should wish not to force the student to la- 
bour through the ancients, on the faith of general opinion, 
but to put him in a situation to judge of their value for him- 
self. ‘Uhis can only be done by smoothing those obsiacles 
before him in his childhood, which are best conquered then, 
and most embarrassing ata later period. If he sits down to 
read the dead languages at a maturer age, perplexed with the 
little nicetics of idioms, of syntax, and of quantity, what can 
be expected, but that he will give up a task so irksome, long 
before he can realise the reward of his labour, and that 
judging very naturally, from a short and painful experience, 
he will think that the celebrity of the classics is founded 
only on their difficulty. 

Be their merits what they may, their general reputation 
should certainly entitle them to a fairer trial than this. Were 
our countrymen enabijed to judge impartially, by a proper 
education, there would be little difference in their decis- 
ions, or if any should conclude that the object was worthless, 
they could not but feel that the pursuit had been salutary. If 
we are told that by this system of instruction, we may inspire 
students with early prejudices on a question which we profess 
to leave open to subsequent inquiry, we answer that of all 
opinions, those founded in ignorance best deserve, from their 
very nature, the name of prejudices, that if we are disposed 
to overrate what we have gained by our own exertions, we 
are still more ready to undervalue what we are too indolent 
to pursue, that we can learn the value of any species of sci- 
ence or literature (if we refuse to trust to its established re- 
putation) only by examining its merits, and that we can nev- 
er do this, without the hazard of imbibing at the same time 
prepossessions in its favour, If the student knows the clas- 
sics, particularly if he has become acquainted with them by 
his own investigation, this it would seem forms a very con- 
clusive argument against any testimony which he can give 
to their advantage. 

Between the ages of ten and twenty-one we believe that the 
experiment could be made fully and fairly. We do not ask that 
additional years should be devoted to the dead languages, but 
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that those already assigned to the study of them in most of 
our large cities, should be laid out to a little better purpose. 
From our almost entire want of actual examples, it may be 
difficult to conceive the progress which might be made in the 
Classics in that period, without neglecting any other essen- 
tial part of education. When we consider that in the time 
just mentioned, the course of education In England, elabo- 
rate as i! is, is often finished; that in ten years we read about 
the same number of volumes tn the dead languages, that stu- 
dents of common abilities have often a large portion of their 
hours, both at school and coilege, at their own disposal, we 
nay be justified in believing. tliat our present striking inferi- 
ority in this species cf k vowledge must result from. a want 
either of assiduity or of method. Some improvements have 
alrvady been made in our classical schools, and with such zeal 
and rapidity as to support the public in hoping and expect- 
ing many more; and unless our colleges (which we presume 
is the case) are now undergoing very material changes, they 
must soon sink far below their present relative elevation. 

The trifling advances which our youth generally make in 
the dead languages i is by no means the strongest objection 
to the systems of instruction prevailing among us at present. 
Our acquisitions are as unsatisfactory as they are limited, 
and at the close of our coilege life we escape gladly from 
ancient literature, as from a thorny labyrinth, in which we 
have been compelled to wander without profit or pleasure by 
the tyranny of custom. By pursuing a different course we 
should be enabled to enter the world with much higher clas- 
sical attainments, and what is far better, witha much strong- 
er disposition to preserve what is already gained, and acquire 
what is yet wanting by solitary industry. ” Muc h must be left 
after all to oursely es, for in mentioning the short period 
which might be given up to public education, we have consid- 
ered ri ther what is practicable, than what could be de- 
sired. 

We need not fear but that the classics, if pursued with tole- 
rable assiduity, under judicious instructers, will recommend 
themselves sufliciently to the student to engage much of his 
leisure during the remainder of his life. ‘They will always 
afford him, if nothing more, an elegant amusement, for this 
is evident from the unaffected enthusiasm, with which they 
have so often inspired their assiduous votaries. It is in this 
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country particularly, where we have so few either of the in- 
jurious or innocent luxuries of older communities, where the 
most unexceptionable of all, the fine arts, are considered by 
many too expensive to be cherished as they deserve, without 
the aid of government, that we should value a source of re- 
creation, so pure, so copious, and so accessible. We have 
said nothing of Latin as the original language of the civil 
law, nor of Greek as that of the New ‘Testament. Both 
theologians and lawyers are too sensible of the importance 
of a minute accuracy on legal and religious subjects, to trust 
completely to the fidelity of any translation. It would be 
equally unnecessary to combat the objections sometimes ad- 
duced against classical literature on account of the pagan 
mythology. ‘lous they appear about as well founded as the 
opposition of Rousseau to the perusal of fables by children, 
because truth is violated by representing brutes as speaking 
and thinking. We think the false mythology of the classics 
more than outweighed by their enlightened ethics, and it is 
not the least of their claims to our respect that they diffused 
the light of morality over the most cultivated nations on 
earth for ages preceding the dawn of Christianity, and have 
since lent no inconsiderable aid to her influence. 


‘ These soft fires 

Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat 
Of various influence, foment and warm, 
Temper and nourish, or in part shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the sun’s more potent ray.’ 





Had we been content to rest the question, which we have 
endeavoured to elucidate, on authority instead of argument, 
we should have saved much labour to ourselves and our read- 
ers. What was the opinion of the first settlers of New Eng- 
land, those ancestors whom we extol so loudly and justly ? 
Did they look on classical literature as injurious, as useless, 
or even as merely ornamental? Did they consider it as a 
luxury of a doubtful tendency. to be introduced, if at all, on- 
ly in opulent communities? Was it not one of the earliest 
and most favoured objects of their solicitude, and that too 
while they were continually struggling with the most doubt- 
ful prospects for their very existence ? Yet these were not 
prejudiced theorists, not mere book-worms, not men who re- 
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tired from the duties of society to indulge themselves in heap- 
ing up a mass of knowledge, which should remain concealed 
in their own bosoms till it descended with them to the tomb. 
They were men who read, that they might the better think 
and act, who considered acquired information rather as the 
source of wisdom than as wisdom itself, and as most valuable 
for the original reflections which it awakens 5 who felt that we 
should study the works of others, to render our own minds 
the fountains, rather than the channels of instruction. ‘They 
saw the connexion between one kind of useful knowledge 
and another, the influence of what we read on what we 
write, and say, and do; of contemplation on practice. It was 
for the purpose of securing as well as ornamenting their civil 
and religious institutions, that they raised at an early period 
those classical seminaries which we have done comparative- 
ly so little to enlarge. Scarce a generation has since passed 
away Without leaving a living testimony to the correctness of 
their views in the characters of many of its-most distinguish- 
ed citizens. Were we as liberal in proportion to our means 
as our forefathers, the advantages of classical learning would 
be no longer a subject of discussion, for they would be too 
evident to be denied for a moment, if our youth could be ena- 
bled to pursue them with better success, by the improved con- 
dition of our schovols and colleges. ‘To render these what 
they should be, nothing is required but encouragement ; and 
it would be an easy matter to remedy all defects in the ma- 
chinery, if a proper force and direction could be given to 
the current of public opinion, which must set the whole in 


motion. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE SUPPORT OF LITERATURE IN THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 


WE avail ourselves with pleasure of the opportunity of 
correcting an error, and supplying a deficiency in an article 
of our January number. which is furnished by a statement in 
the Albany Argus of July 20. In speaking of the degree, to 
which our state legislatures had patronized the literary cause 
and establishments, we observed, «that New York had lib- 
erally endowed Hamilton College,’ leaving it to be inferred. 
that the literary bounty of our most powerful state had stopped 
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here. ‘The statement in the Argus, to which we allude, fur- 
nishes abundant means of rectifying this error, and we take 
great pleasure in doing if. Several ‘appropr lations, itis true, 
enter into this statement, not of the kind which we had in 
view in speaking of the magnificent amount of the literary 
funds of Virginia and Connecticut. In justice to our own 
state, also, we ought to say, that though we have nothing 
which bears the name of a school fund, yet if a calcu- 
lation were made of the whole amount of literary patron- 
age, into which should enter the various donations to our 
colleges and academies, as well as the support of grammar 
schools, ordained by law in every town of the state of a cer 

tain size, it would probably appear, that quite as much was 
annually paid by the people of Massachusetts for the support 
of learning, as by any state in the union ; without our being 
able to boast of a fund for this purpose. As our object of 
course is to attain only general results, we doubt not we 
shall be excused in the respectable quarter, from which the 
statement in the Albany Argus proceeds, for the abridgment 
we have made in its details, 


From the Albany Argus, July 20. 


Besides the reservation of two lots of six hundred and forty 
acres each, for the general support of the gospel and of schools 
and literature, in every township of the fertile and extensive 
tract of land set apart as a bounty to the officers and soldiers 
of the revolution, two distinct and separate permanent funds 
have been established and for ever set apart by the legislature; 
one for the support of * common schools’ throughout the state, 
and the other for the endowment and maintenance of colleges 
and academies, under the direction of the ‘regents of the 
university.’ A statement of the particular items of which 
each of these funds is at present composed, and of the reve- 
nues derived from them, as well as of temporary grants made 
for literary purposes, I beg leave to subjoin: 


I. The fund for the support of common schools 

already amounts to - - : $1,229,076 
In addition to which the net proceeds ofall lands 

which may escheat to the state in the military 

tract are appropriated to this fund ; and it is sup- 

posed that a very considerable increase will be 

acquired from this source. though no estimate can 

at present be made. 
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‘The revenue of the school fund for the last year | | 
was estimated at - - ‘ 78.944 i 


But an act passed in 1819 directs the payment 
and distribution, for the present year, of eighty 
thousand dollars, and annually thereafter not less iA 
than that sum, until the revenue of the school fund | 
amount to ninety thousand dollars. Asum egual | 
to the dividend upon the fund must be raised annu- if 
ally in the several counties, in proportion to the f 
sums received by them respectively upon the dis- ‘Te 
tribution. So that for this year the sum of one 
fundred and eighty thousand dollars will be raised 
and distributed among the common schools es- 
tablished in convenient districts of every town in 
the state. 

A particular additional fund, applicable to the 
same object, amounts to - : - - 3,832 

Making an aggregate amount of funds perma- 
nently appropriated to the support of common 
schools, over and above the escheated lands, of 1,232,908 

II. The fund « for the promotion of literature’ 
at present aniounts to - - - 201,439.41 

The income of this fund is annually distributed 
bv the regents among the incorporated acade- 
mies, and in special donations and endowments, 
and the revenue for the last year, exclusive of the 
quit rent, may be stated at - - - 5,288.7 

Of this, the sum of five thousand dollars was 
distributed among twenty five incorporated ac- 
ademiess in proportion to the number of classical 
scholars contained in each. 

Independently of these permanently established 
funds, which have thus been consecrated to the 
support of learning, the following occasional ap- 
propriations have from time to time been made ; 

I. ‘Yo the regents of the University - 28,750 r 

If. To Columbia College - - - 113,27 | 
Wi. ‘To Union College . - - 418,500 
IV. ‘Vo the College of Physicians & india 68,100 
in New Yor h 
VY. ‘To Hamilton College in Oneidacounty - 106,800 
Vew Series, V0. 4. 54 
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VI. To the College of Physicians & Surgeons 15.000 
in the Western District 




















Aggregate amount of grants to Colleges 721.675.00 
VII. To the New York Historical Society 12.000 
VIII. To incorporated Academies - - 85,800 
IX. To Charity and Free Schools - 25.651.56 
X. For a public Library at the seat of gov’ment 5,100 
RECAPITULAITON. 
Amount of school fund - - - - 1,232,908 
Amount of literature fund - - - - 201,439.41 
Aggregate amount of permanent funds, - = 1,434.347.41 
Amount of grants to the regents of the University _ 28.750 
Amount of grants to Colleges, - - ° 21.675 
Amount of grant to Historical Society, — - - "12,000 
Amount of grants to Academies, - ° . 35,800 
Amount of grants te charitable and free 
schools, —- - - 25,631.56 
Amount appropr iated to State library, ° r 5.100 
Aggregate amount of occasional appropriations 828.9 6.56 
Making in the whole the sum of - - $2,263.303.97 


And if to this be added the value of the escheated lands, 
and of the proportion of clerks’ fees belonging to the school 
fund, together with the value of the unappropriated literature 
and school lots in the military tract, the general aggregate 
of appropriations for the support of education and learning 
in this state, during the last thirty years, exclusive of the 
annual revenue of the permanent funds, will exceed the sum 
of three millions of dollars. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


W. A. Dz. 
Albany, July 29, 1820. 


As nothing will better guide us in our efforts for the en- 
couragement of literature than an accurate knowledge of 
what has already been done, we should feel highly grateful to 
any person who will furnish us with statements, equally pre- 
cise as the foregoing, of the extent of the literary appropria- 
tions in the various States of our country. 

Tun Epirors. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Com. Oliver H. Perry. By John M. Niles. $1,50. 


Hartford. 
Life and Letters, together with Poetical and Miscellaneous 


Pieces of the late William Person, a student of Harvard Uni- 


versity. 18mo, $1. Cambridge. 
Memoirs of the Rev. Samuel J. Mills, late missionary, &c. By 


Gardiner Spring, D. D. $1. New York. 
HISTORY. 


Memoirs of the war in Spain. By M. De Rocca; translated 


from the second Paris edition. $1.50. Philadelphia. 
Archeologia Americana. Transactions and Collections of the 


American Antiquarian Society. 8vo, vol.i. pp. 436, $3. Wor- 


cester. 
History of Chelmsford, from its origin in 1653 to the year 1820. 


By Wilkes Allen, A. M. pastor of the Church in Chelmsford, 
Svo, pp. 192, 622 cts. Haverhill, Mass. 


LAW. 
Reports of Cases argued and adjudged in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, February term, 1820. By Henry Wheaton. 


8vo, vol. v. $7. New York. 
Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Court 
of Errors of the state of Connecticut. By Thomas Day. 8vo, 


vol. il. $6,50. Hartford. 
MEDICINE. 


The Sailor’s Physician ; exhibiting the symptoms, causes, and 
treatment of diseases incident to seamen and persons at sea. By 


Usher Parsons, M. D. 8vo, $1,50. Cambridge. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A treatise on Artillery. By H. Lallemand, General of the 
Artillery of the Imperial Guard of France. Translated from the 
manuscript of the author by James Renwick. 8vo, vol. i. and ii. 


$7. New York. 
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The Sketch Book. By Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. No. 7, 8vo, 
872 cts. New York. 

‘he Husbandman and Housewife. By Thomas G, Fessenden. 
50 cts. Bellows Falls, Vt. 

The Sunday School. or Village Sketches. 18mo, 75 cts, An- 
dover. 

The Prize Book, No. I. 8vo, S73 cts. Boston. 

The Club Room, No. LV. Boston. 

An Oration, delivered at the request of the Selectmen of Bos- 
ton, on the anniversary of American Independence, July 4, 1820. 
By Theodore Lyman, jr. 20 cts Boston. 

An Oration, delivered at the request of the Republican Citizens 
of Boston, in commemoration of American Independence, July 4, 
1820. By Henry Orne. Boston. 


POETRY. 


American Bards, A Satire. 8vo, 75 cts. Philadelphia. 

Percy’s Masque, a drama in five acts. 12mo, 75 cts. New 
York. 3 

Judith, Esther, and other Poems. 18mo, 623 cts. Boston. 

The Pleasures of Religion. New York. 

A Conference on Society and Manners in Massachusetts, 
18mo, pp 72,50 cts. Boston. 


THEOLOGY. 


Letters addressed to Trinitarians and Calvinists, occasioned by 
Dr. Wvueds’ Letters to Unitarians. By Henry Ware, D. D. 8vo, 
75 cts. Cambridge. 

Journals of the General Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Ghurch, held at Philadelphia, from May 18 to 24, 1820. 
Philadelphia. 

A Sermon preached at the opening of the convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, May 17, 1820. By Rev. Richard 
C. Moore. Bp. of Virginia. 25ets. Philadelphia. 

A Pastoral Letter from the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, assembled in Convention, May 24, i820. 25 cts. Phila- 
delphia. 

A Funeral Discourse, on occasion of the death of the Rev. 
James Muir, D. D. delivered at Alexandria, Aug. 27, 1820. By 
the Rev. Elias Harrison. New York. 

A Discourse delivered before the Convention of Congregational 
Ministers of Massachusetts, 1820. By Aaron Bancroft, D. D. 
20 cts. Boston. 

Letter from a Congregationalist to a friend, on the subject of 
joining the new Episcopal Church, 20 cts. Boston. 
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Letters on the ministry, ritual, and doctrines of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. By Jared Sparks, A. M. minister of the first 
Independent Church in Baltimore. 6vo. pp. 268. Baltimore. 

Minutes of the Warren Association, held in Providence Sept. 
12. 1820. Providence. 

Historical Documents and critical remarks on Unitarianism 
and Mahometanism, in reply to Henry D. Sewall. By Rev. 
Henry J. Feitus. New York. 

Reply to the Rev. Henry J. Feltus, on the alliance of Unita- 
rianism and Mahometanism ; with the Unitarians’ Appeal. By 
Henry D. Sewall. New York. 

The Origin and Progress of the late difficulties in Worcester, 
with the proceedings of several Ecclesiastical Councils. Wor- 


cester, Mass. 
A candid relation of facts. in a series of letters to Elder Archi- 


bald Maclay, Pastor of a Baptist Church in New York. By E. 
Probyn. New York. 

Sermons on various subjects, By Henry Colman, 8vo, pp. 368. 
Boston. 

‘The Lord’s words are spirit and life.” A discourse delivered 
at Abington, May 21, 1820. By Holland Weeks. <0 cts. Boston. 

Sermons of the late Dr. James Inglis, Pastor of the first Pres- 
byterian church in Baltimore, 8vo, Vol. i. $2.75. Baltimore. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Journal of travels in England, Holland, and Scotland, and 
of two passages over the Atlantic, 1805 and 1806. Third edition, 
with additions. 12mo, $ vols. $4.50. New Haven. 

Remarks made on a tour between Hartford and Quebec in the 
autumn of 1819. By the author of a journal of travels in England, 
Holland, and Scotland. Illustrated by ten engravings. 12mo, $2. 
New York. 

Travels in North America. By Whitman Mead, A. M. 50 cts. 
New York. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF ENGLISH WORKS. 


The Fall of Jerusalem, a dramatic poem. By Rev. H. H. Mil- 
man, 75 cts. New York. 

The principles of Political Economy. By D. Ricardo. 8vo, $2. 
New York. 

Ivanhoe, a romance. 8vo, $1,50. Boston. 

The Monastery, a romance, 8vo, $1,50. Boston. 

The works of Lord Byron. 18mo, 4 vols. $5. New York. 

Institutes of Natural Philosophy, theoretical and practical. By 
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William Enfield, D. D. With improvements by Samuel Webber, 
late President of Harvard College. Third American edition, 


4to, $7.50. Cambridge. 


Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court of King’s 
Bench. By Barnewell & Alderson. 8vo, vol. il. $5. Boston. 
Select Edition of British Prose Writers. 18mo, vols. iv. v and 


vi. Boston. 


Narrative of a journey into Persia. By Moritz Von Kotzebue. 
Svo, pp. 270. Philadelphia. 
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Abenaki, or Norridgwock Indians, 
father Ralle’s manuscript vocabu- 
lary of their language 112. 

Avriculture, its importance to the U- 
nited States 49—causes which have 
resisted its progress 50 et seq. 

American literature 69, 70, 83 et seq | 
—an obstacle to its progress 85. 

America, character of the Englisi 
travellers in 69—fortune of the po 
litical parties 74—prospect of new 
parties 75—absence of rank 89— 
elevated condition of women 90— 
climate and scenery 99—ihe ord- 
nary calumnies of the English wr- 
ters not to be regarded 191. 

Anustusius: this novel reviewed 271 
et seq.—suid to have been written 
by an English gentleman 273— 
character of the work ib. et seq.— 
its moral character exceptionable| 
974—defects of the work 275—a- 

nalysis of the story 281—unosten- 
tutious character of the work 306. 

Argos, its plain contains very im- 
portant remains of antiquity 282. 

Aristocracy, an hereditary one of no 
advantage to the community SU. 
81—The English Aristocracy is 
substantially one of wealth 82, 

Arts, the fine in America S6—Ar- 
chitecture 87. 

Athens, the degeneracy of modern 
Athens exaggerated 278—xpla- 
nation of the name Sethines given 
tu it, ib. 





B. 
Bedoween Arabs 302. 
Blackbey, signification of this title 
290. 
Bonaparte, Napoleon, his manner of 
meeting the corps leyislatif 30. 





Bonaparte, Louis, a collection of doc 
uments published by him reviewed 
239 et seq.—has passed throug! 
seven translations ib.—cliaracte 
of Iouis and of his rein 240—his 





work free from scandal 24)<<no-! 


E X. 


ble origin of the Bonaparte family 
242—the immediate parentage of 
the present family 243—Louis ac- 
companies the Egyptian expedi- 
tion 244—his reluctant marriage 
with Hortense de Beauharnois 245 
—negotiations for his elevation 
to the crown of Holland 246 
et seq.—resists the enforcing of 
the Berlin decree in his kingdom 
249—Nupoleon proposes to trans- 
fer Louis to the throne of Spain, to 
which the latter positively refuses 
to accede 251 et seq.—Louis’ wit- 
ty reply to the Russian minister 
254—determination of Napoleon 
to annex Holland to France and 
his letter to Louis on that subject 
255—9—abdication of Louis 260 
—his letter to Napoleon after the 
reverses in Russia 261—answer of 
Napoleon 262—address of Louis to 
the magistrates of Amsterdam 264 
—267—his last interview with Na- 
poleon 268—his euiogium on Hol- 
land 270. 

Bristed’s work on the United States, 
unfavourable character of it 200. 

Bruce’s journal continued 229. 

c. 

Cambridge University, its theelogical 
character Llul. 

Chancery report of cases adjudged in 
the court of in New York review- 
ed {40—courts of chancery not 
much known in America till of late 
142—in England it is the most 
active judicature 145—reasons 
why less so in America 144—5— 
advantages of their establishment 
with us 146—charitable uses ib — 
guardianships 148—buills for specif- 
ic performance of contracts 149— 
tithes 15U0—cases in which a chan- 
cery jurisdiction is particularly 
wanted in the U. S. 153—courts 
of common law inadequate 154— 
course which ought to be foilow 
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ed in establishing a court of eq 
uity in Massachusetts 156—the 
court of equity should be a dis- 
tinct court 158—objection answer. 
ed 159—vreport made to the legis] .. 
ture of Massachusetts on the sub- 
ject of a court of equity, in 1805 





160. 
Chateauvieuxr, M. de, his letters on 


the agriculture of Italy reviewed; 





49 et seq. 


Cherokee language, specimen of in) 


Dr. Jarvis’ discourse 109. 

Civil law, the study of 407 et seq.— 
reasons of its peculiar importance 
to our countrymen 4U8 et seq.— 
continental precedents adopted in 
the English maritime law 411— 
their actual importance 412. 

Improvement in the classical schools 
421. 

Classics, study of them discussed 
311 et seq. 

Colden, his opinion in the trial of 





Goodwin 120. 

Constantinople, description of this 
city 283 

Constitution of Massachusetts, re- 
port of the legislative committee 
in regard to revision of, reviewed 
359 et seq.—discussion of the ne- 
cessity of a convention 360—8— 
on the partial apportionment of 
representation to property 374 
—6—on the religious test 577— 
the principle of an internal pro- 
vision for amendments 382. 

D. 

Debtor and Creditor, the law re 
specting them in the U.S. 197 e' 
seq.—incorrect statement of Mr. 
Bristed on this subject 200—pro- 
gress of the law of debtor anc 
creditor in America 201—prac 
tice in England 203—difficulty of 
this subject of legislation 204. 

Delaval, Sir Francis, anecdotes oi! 
350—2—unites with Foote in 
necromantic exhibition, &c. $55 

Djezzar, pasha of Acre 289. 

Drogoman, import of that term 28). 





INDEX, 


68 et seq.—character of the work 
7U—Enpiscopalian worship 78~ex- 
cellent spirit in which the work 
is written 102, 

Eaton’s index to the geology of the 
Northern States reviewed 226 et 
seq.—his lec.ures on geology 230. 

Edgeworth, R. L bis memoirs con. 
tinued by his dazughter reviewed 
340 et seq.—biography of his an- 
cestry 043—8. 

Education, some improvement has 
been made in its theory 356. 

Egypt, description of the present 
natives 287—8. 

F. 

Federal party in America, account of 
it 72 et seq. 

Franklin, Dr hisexample sometimes 
quoted as unfavourable to the ne- 
cessity of the knowledge of the 
languages 418, 

Fiirstenwarther, his work called the 
German in North America reviewe 
ed let seq —objects of his visit to 
America 2—his free remarks onthe 
American character 6—his aris~ 
tocratic prejudices 13—his esti- 
mate of America 14, 15. 

G. 

Gagern, M. de, procures the work of 
Fiirstenwarther to be published 
2—his instructions to this gen- 
tleman ib—his pompous epilogue 
to the work of M. de F, 15—inju- 
dicious desire to keep up the na- 
tional peculiarities of his country- 
men in America 18. 

German emigrants to America, their 
distressed condition in Holland 3 
—terms of the contract for their 
passage 4—their treatment on 
board American ships best 5, 6, 8. 
—views of the American govern- 
ment with respect to German em- 
igration 7—laws for the protection 
of emigrants 9—this emigration 
advantageous to America 16— 
might be made use of to produce 
a gradual extinction of slavery ib. 
causes of the great emigration 
from Germany 18, 19. 


Eastern states, letters on revieweu| Geneva, letters from reviewed 19 et 





INDEX. 


seq.—character of the work 20— 
manners of this city 25. 

Germans, whether esteemed in the 
U. S. 11—their language disap. 
pearing. 

Gibbe’, Col. cabinet gave the first im | 
pulse to the study of mineralogy, 
in America 226. | 

Goodwin, the report of his trial re-' 
viewed 214 et seq. | 

Grau Wacke, account of this rock! 
235. 

Greek, on studying it before the 
Latin 209 et seq.—causes that de- 
lay the study of Greck 910—ad-! 
vantages of beginning with Greek! 
214—Greek and English lexicon| 
217. 

Greeks, modern, their restoration| 
impracticable 2830—modern Greek 
nobility at Constantinople, their, 
wretched condition 284. | 

Greenstone, abounding in N. Eng: 

| 
| 





| 


land 237. 
H. 
Hadjee, a title assumed both by Ma- 


OAQ® | 


tw Fm * 


hometan and Greek pilgrims 
Holland, supposed by some of the! 
learned to be the elysian fields) 
971. ; | 
Homicide, the law concerning it in| 
America 114—how regarded by) 
the civil law 116. | 
Hosick’s memoir of Williamson re-| 


4335 
religion of the indian tribes 105 
et seq.—whether the Indians are 
descended from the ten tribes of 
Israel 108—want of a systematic 
orthography in the Indian langua- 
ges 110—the importance of their 
study 113. 

Italy, its agriculture, the letters of 
de Chateauvieux on this subject 
reviewed 49 et seq.—divided into 
three regions 56—the «agriculture 
of Lombardy 57—of Tuscany 62 
—of the Maremma 64, 

Je 

Jarvis, Dr. his discourse on the re- 
ligion of the Indian tribes review- 
ed 103. 


Johnson, his chancery reports review- 


ed 140—their character 164. 
K. 

Kent, Mr. chancellor, his distinguish- 
ed Character 140—his agency in 
forming the chancery jurisdiction 
in America 1350. 

L. 

Letters of Hutchinson, Oliver, &c. 
disclosed at the beginning of the 
American revolution 31—Law- 
fulness of taking possession of 
them, 3$3—Said to have been done 
by Dr. Williamson 34—The ques- 
tion of probability of this fact 
discussed 34 et seq. 

M. 


viewed 31 et seq.—entitled to}Malaria, account of it 65—7. 
. , . " . } Aj ~ . . . + 
credit for bringing to public|Manvfactures, the evil of forcing 


knowledge the author of the dis-| 
closure of the Hutchinson letters 
37. 

Hospodar of Wallachia, account of} 

that dignity 290. 
I, 

Indians, American, their right to the 
soil discussed 94—causes of their 
disappearance 96—importance of 
collecting their traditions 97— 
description of a party of vagrant! 
indians in the neighbourhood of 
Boston 98 Discourse on the re- 
ligion of the Indian tribes by Dr 
Jarvis reviewed 103—increasing 








them 42. 

Varshes on the sea coast of Ameri- 
ca’, the importance of draining 
them 93. 

Masstchusetts State Papers reviewed 
506 et seq—historical society 104. 

i’ Clere, his work on the geology 
of the United States 229. 

Mecca, description of the pilgrims 
who arrive there 289 

Mineralogy, increased attention to it 
in America 226—value of this 
branch of science 228. 

Moldavia, mode in which that pro- 
vince is governed 290. 


attention to the subject of the N. 

{Indians ib.—its causes 104—the]New Afaven, the wniversity there 
- ° — - - 
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took the lead in the study of min- 
eralogy 227. 

New York, the appropriations for 
the support of literature in, enu- 
merated 425 et seq. 

Novel writing, progress of taste in 
this department of literature 272. 

P. 

Painting and poetry, different prin 
ciples of imitation in the twe 
arts 27. 

Paris, account of this city by the au 
thor of the letters from Geneva 26, 

Paul’s, St. in Boston, the best built! 
church in our country 88. 





Percy’s Masque, reviewed 3584 et 
seq —deficiency of the later Eng- | 
lish drama ib.—tendency to an 





artificial manner 385. 

Person, William, lite of, reviewed! 
394 et seq. 

Plague, description of its rav: ages| 
ina Turkish prison 285—excites 
less alarm than might be though 
286—-precautions used against it 
ib. et 287. 

Po, the elevation of the bed of this 


' 


t 
} 
| 
| 


about rather by the people than 
the legislatures 307—the public 
act best entitled to be consider- 
ed the beginning of it was that 
of the Massachusetts legislature 
of 1764, 308—first convention at 
New York in 1765, $11. 

Fice, its culture in Lombardy 61. 

fRousseau’s Confessions 542—his_ ob- 
jection to the use of fables in the 
education of children 422. 

lécme, its population decreases 66. 

Ss. 


Sacred Music, the Bridgewater Col- 


lection of, reviewed 38 et scq.— 
progress of taste for sacred music 
in New England 39—difficulties of 
a judicious compilation for church 
service ib.—character and analysis 
of this compilation 40 et seq. 

Say, M. condemns a forced patron- 
age of manufactures 54. 

Shakspeare’s ignorance of the lan- 
cuages 417. 

Sitiman’s Journal 229. 

speucer, Chief Justice, his opinion in 


the case of Goodwii, 122. 


river 62 'Stuz/, Mad. de, her appearance des- 


Privuteering, appeal to the govern | 


ment of the United States upon,| 
reviewed 166—law of war thie! 
most important part of the law of| 
nations 167—supposed to author.’ 
ize the doing of the greatest pos | 
sible harm to the enemy 167—8— 
barbarous character of privateer- 
ing 17{—its antiquity 170—pro | 
gress of the law of privateering 
174—plundering on lund not au 
thorized 182—reasens which hav: 
caused it to be continued at sea! 
&3--Dr.Franklin’s opinion agains’ | 
privateering 187—this practice) 
ought to be abolished 188—its| 
bad effeets on the morals of sea- 


men 194, 





Q. 

Quarterly Review refuted on the sub-} 
ject of the law of debtor anc 
creditor in the United States 20( 


et seq. 





R, | 
Revolution, the American, brought! 


cribed 21—her manner of repre- 
senting national character Q— 
her life by Mad. Neckar noticed 
124— Mad. de Staél’s works uni- 
versally read 125—difficulty of 
doing justice to her character ib. 
sketch of her life 126—her letters 
on Rousseau 12°—essay on the 
passions 129—doctrine of perfecti- 
bility 151—reflections on suicide 
132—suicide cannot justly be cal- 
led an act of cowardice 133—Del- 
phine 134—death of M. Necker 
156—Corinne 137—de Allemagne 
ib.—observations on the French 
revolution 139. 

Statuary, the principles of imitation 
which govern it differ from those 
of painting 28. 

St Augustine, the vanity which led 
to his Confessions 343. 

Stevens, Gen. Ebenezer, concerned in 
the destruction of the teaat Boston 
37. 
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Tuscany 64 Wahhabees, account of the origin and pty 
Swiss colony at Vevay 13. progress of this sect 299-301. si 
T. Wallachia, mode in which that prov- 





Turks, the corrupt and depraved’ ince is governed 290. 
character of, 279, 280—Turkish Western states of America, their rap- 
army described 297—Turkish ba-| id growth 102, | 


rial grounds 71. Williamson, Dr. the biographical 
U. | memoir of him by Dr. Hosack re- 
Universities, improvements in the viewed 31, 
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